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1. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.B. 

The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages , 

During  the  Years  1852-4,  in  H.M.S.  Assistance,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Sir  E.  Belcher,  C.B.,  E.R.G.S. ; with  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History,  by  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Professor  Owen,  Thomas  Bell,  J.  W. 
Salter,  and  Lovell  Reeve.  With  numerous  coloured  plates,  charts,  and 
wood-engravings. 

Royal  8vo,  2 vols.,  price  36s.  [ Read 'y. 

2. 

Adam  White,  F.L.S. 

Popular  History  of  Birds. 

With  20  coloured  plates.  By  Adam  White,  E.L.S. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d.  [Ready. 

8. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  F.R.S. 

Popular  Geography  of  Plants ; 

Or,  a Botanical  Excursion  round  the  World.  By  E.  M.  C.  Edited  by 
Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.,  E.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  With  20  tinted  landscapes  in  chromo-lithography. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d.  [Ready. 

4. 

Dr.  Seemann,  F.L.S. 

Popular  History  of  the  Palms. 

With  20  tinted  landscapes  in  chromo-lithography.  By  Dr.  Berthold 
Seemann,  E.L.S. 


Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d. 
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5. 

T.  C.  Archer. 

A Series  of  Eight  School  Plant  Diagrams , 

Illustrative  of  e First  Steps  to  Economic  Botany,’  by  T.  C.  Archer, 
Esq.  Published  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Marlborough 
House. 

Price  3^.  6d.  coloured,  25.  plain,  per  Diagram. 

6. 

T.  C.  Archer. 

First  Steps  to  Economic  Botany ; 

A Description  of  the  Botanical  and  Commercial  Characters  of  the  Chief 
Articles  of  Vegetable  Origin  used  for  Food,  Clothing,  Tanning,  Dyeing, 
Building,  Medicine,  Perfumery,  etc.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
Thomas  C.  Archer.  With  20  plates.  Published  for  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  Marlborough  House. 

Royal  16mo,  price  25.  6d. 

“An  admirable  and  cheap  little  volume,  abounding  in  good  illustrations  of  the 
plants  that  afford  articles  of  food  or  applicable  to  purposes  of  manufacture.  This 
should  be  on  the  table  of  every  family,  and  its  contents  familiar  with  all  rising 
minds.”  Atlas. 

“ As  a cheap  school  book  it  is  exceedingly  well  got  up,  and  contains  upwards  of  one 
hundred  beautifully  lithographed  drawings,  arranged  on  twenty  plates  ; they  repre- 
sent various  useful  plants  and  their  products.”  Guardian. 


7. 

T.  C.  Archer. 

Popular  Economic  Botany  ; 

Or,  Description  of  the  Botanical  and  Commercial  Characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal Articles  of  Vegetable  Origin  used  for  Food,  Clothing,  Tanning, 
Dyeing,  Building,  Medicine,  Perfumery,  etc.  By  Thomas  C.  Archer. 
With  20  coloured  plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  105.  &d. 

“ Mr.  Archer’s  volume,  we  are  surprised  to  find,  is  the  first  popular  book  that  has  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  commercial  products  of  the  VegetableKingdom— of  that  which 
constitutes  nine-twelfths  of  the  whole  commerce  in  raw  prcduc.’  Examiner. 
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8. 

Miss  Catlow. 

Popular  Garden  Botany ; 

Containing  a Familiar  and  Technical  Description  of  Hardy  and  Frame 
Plants,  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  Garden.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
With  20  coloured  plates  by  W.  Fitch. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d.  [Ready. 


9. 

Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S. 

Popular  History  of  British  Perns 

and  the  Allied  Plants ; comprising  the  Club  Mosses,  Pepperworts,  and 
Horsetails.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S. , Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea.  Second  Edition.  With  22  coloured  plates  by  Fitch. 
Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  fid. 


10. 

Miss  Catlow. 

Popular  Field  Botany  ; 

Containing  a Familiar  and  Technical  Description  of  the  Plants  most 
common  to  the  British  Isles,  adapted  to  the  study  of  either  the  Artificial 
or  Natural  System.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  Third  Edition.  In  twelve 
chapters,  each  being  the  botanical  lesson  for  the  month.  With  20 
coloured  plates. 

Royal  16  mo,  price  10s.  fid. 
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11 . 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Curtis  s Botanical  Magazine ; 

Comprising  the  Plants  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  of  other 
Botanical  Establishments  in  Great  Britain,  with  suitable  Descriptions. 
By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
In  Numbers,  each  containing  6 coloured  plates. 

Roval  8vo.  Published  Monthly.  Price  3 s.  Qd. 

Vols.  I.  to  XI.,  price  42<s.  each. 


12. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Journal  of  Botany  and  Kew  Miscellany  ; 

Containing  Original  Papers  by  eminent  Botanists,  the  Botanical  News 
of  the  Month,  Communications  from  Botanical  Travellers,  Notices  of 
New  Books,  etc.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  With  plates. 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo,  price  2s. 


13. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

leones  Blantarum ; 

Or,  Figures,  with  brief  descriptive  Characters  and  Remarks,  of  new 
and  rare  Plants,  selected  from  the  Author’s  Herbarium.  By  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  New  series,  Vol.  V.,  with  100  plates. 

8vo,  price  31<s.  6 d. 
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14. 

Notes  and  Notions  on  Created  Things . 

First  and  Second  Series.  By  the  Author  of  c Episodes  of  Insect  Life." 
With  numerous  wood-engravings. 

12mo,  price  5s.  each  Series. 

“ We  cannot  imagine  a book  that  would  take  a deeper  hold  of  the  imagination.” 


15. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

The  Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim- Himalaya ; 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Rhododendrons  recently  discovered  in  the 
Mountains  of  Eastern  Himalaya.  By  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
With  30  plates  by  W.  Fitch. 

Imperial  folio,  price  £3.  16s. 


16. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Illustrations  of  Sikkim- Himalayan  Plants , 

Chiefly  selected  from  Drawings  made  in  Sikkim  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  J.  F.  Cathcart,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service.  The 
Botanical  Descriptions  and  Analyses  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  24  coloured  plates  and  an  illuminated  title-page  by  Fitch. 

Folio,  price  £5.  5 s. 
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17. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.B.S. 

Literary  Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects . 

By  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  Selected  from  his 
Writings  in  the  c Literary  Gazette.’  With  a Portrait  and  Memoir. 

Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

“This  reprint  of  reviews  forms  a charming  hook  of  miscellaneous  essays.  The 
criticism  is  genial,  sensible,  comprehensive,  and  compact.  It  is  not  common  to  find 
eminent  scientific  men  graceful,  easy,  and  piquant  litterateurs ; but  whenever  such  a 
union  of  claims  to  public  favour  is  manifested,  it  should  meet  with  honour  due.  But, 
besides  being  a scientific  professor,  a critic,  and  litterateur,  the  late  Edward  Forbes 
was  before  all  things  a man — genial,  sympathetic,  brave  and  true — a thorough  good 
fellow,  as  good  a fellow  as  he  was  a naturalist.  The  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
possess  himself  of  this  amusing  and  instructive  volume,  if  he  have  a liking  for  science 
without  solemnity,  criticism  without  ill-nature,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
pleasant  talk  with  a definite  result,  and  a sense  of  the  comic  without  the  vulgar  error 
of  turning  all  things  to  a jest.”  Globe. 


18. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.B.S. 

The  Victoria  Regia. 

By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  With  four  coloured  plates  by  Fitch. 
Elephant  folio,  price  21,?. 


19. 

Dr.  Badham. 

The  Esculent  Funguses  of  England ; 

Containing  an  Account  of  their  Classical  History,  Uses,  Characters, 
Development,  Nutritious  Properties,  Modes  of  Cooking,  etc.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Badham.  With  20  coloured  plates. 

Super-royal  8vo,  price  21s. 
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20. 

Dr.  Landsborough,  A.L.S. 

Popular  History  of  British  Seaweeds ; 

Comprising  their  Structure,  Fructification,  Specific  Characters,  Arrange- 
ment, and  General  Distribution,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Fresh-water 
Algae.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  A.L.S.  Second  Edition. 
With  20  coloured  plates  by  Fitch. 

Royal  16mo,  price  lOs.  §d. 

“ The  book  is  as  well  executed  as  it  is  well  timed.  The  descriptions  are  scientific  as 
well  as  popular,  and  the  plates  are  clear  and  explicit.  It  is  a worthy  sea-side  com- 
panion— a handbook  for  every  resident  on  the  sea-shore.”  Economist. 


21. 

Professor  Harvey,  M.R.I.A. 

Phycologia  Britanniea  ; 

Or,  History  of  the  British  Seaweeds ; containing  coloured  Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  all  the  Species  of  Algae  inhabiting  the  Shores  of  the 
British  Islands.  By  William  Henry  Harvey,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A., 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  to  the  Dublin  Society.  With  360  plates. 

In  three  vols.  royal  8vo,  arranged  in  the  order  g 

of  publication  . . . . . J 

In  four  vols.  royal  8vo,  arranged  systematically  •>  £„  ^ g 

according  to  the  Synopsis  . . . . •>  1 

A fev)  Copies  have  been  printed  on  large  paper . 

“ The  drawings  are  beautifully  executed  by  the  author  himself  on  stone,  the  dissec- 
tions carefully  prepared,  and  the  whole  account  of  the  species  drawn  up  in  such  a way 
as  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive,  even  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  greater  part  of  our  more  common  Algee  have  never  been  illustrated  in  a manner 
agreeable  to  the  present  state  of  Algology,”  Gtaedenebs’  Chronicle. 
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22. 

Professor  Harvey,  M.R.I.A. 

Nereis  Australis ; 

Or,  Illustrations  of  the  Algse  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Being  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  Marine  Plants  collected  on  the  Shores  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  extra-tropical  Australian  Colonies,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Antarctic  Regions.  By  Professor  Harvey,  M.D., 
M.R.I.A.  Two  Parts,  each  containing  25  coloured  plates. 

Imperial  8vo,  price  £1.  Is. 


23. 

J.  Sanders. 

Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine , 

As  well  under  Glass  as  in  the  Open  Air.  By  J.  Sanders.  With  9 
plates. 

8vo,  price  5s. 

“We  have  examined,  with  no  common  interest,  the  work  before  us ; for  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  a man  who  can  act  so  skilfully  as  Mr.  Sanders  should  be  unable 
to  offer  advice  of  a corresponding  value.  We  have  not  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Sanders’s 
directions  are  as  plain  as  words  can  make  them,  and,  we  will  add,  as  judicious  as  his 
long  experience  had  led  us  to  expect.”  Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


24. 

Dr.  Seemann,  F.L.S. 

Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald , 

Under  the  command  of  Captain  Kellett,  R.N.,  C.B.,  during  the  Years 
1845-51.  By  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann,  F.L.S.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  In  Parts, 
each  with  10  plates. 

Royal  4to,  price  10$.  each  Part. 
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25. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Flora  of  New  Zealand . 

By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  In  2 volumes 
With  130  Plates. 

Royal  4to,  price  £12.  12s.  coloured,  £8.  15s.  plain. 

‘ ‘ The  work  is  written  in  good  plain  English,  with  a view  to  the  conveniency  of  colo- 
nists, but  without  on  that  account  being  rendered  in  the  smallest  degree  unscientific; 
quite  the  contrary.  Let  us  add,  that  the  beautiful  execution  of  the  work  renders  it 
a library-book,  even  for  those  who  are  not  interested  about  natural  history.” 

G-ardeners’  Chronicle. 


26. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Flora  Antarctica ; 

Or,  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus 
and  Terror,  in  the  Years  1839-43,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir 
J.  C.  Ross,  E.R.S.  By  Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  Published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  With  200  plates. 
2 vols.  royal  4to,  price  £10.  15s.  coloured;  £7.  10s.  plain. 

“ The  descriptions  of  the  plants  in  this  work  are  carefully  drawn  up,  and  much  inter- 
esting matter,  critical,  explanatory,  and  historical,  is  added  in  the  form  of  notes.  The 
drawings  of  the  plants  are  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Fitch  ; and  we  know  of  no  produc- 
tions from  his  pencil,  or,  in  fact,  any  botanical  illustrations  at  all,  that  are  superior  in 
faithful  representation  and  botanical  correctness.”  Athenaeum. 


27. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Cryptogamia  Antarctica ; 

Or,  Cryptogamic  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  H.M.  Ships 
Erebus  and  Terror.  Issued  separately.  With  72  plates. 

Royal  4to,  price  £4.  4.?.  coloured;  £2.  17*.  plain. 
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28. 


R.  M.  Stark. 

A Popular  History  of  British  Mosses, 

Comprising  a General  Account  of  their  Structure,  Fructification,  Ar- 
rangement, and  General  Distribution.  By  It.  M.  Stark,  Esq.  With 
20  coloured  plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d. 

“ Mr.  Stark  has  given  as  full  and  instructive  an  account  of  our  wild  Mosses  as  can 
well  be  desired.  It  is  founded  avowedly  upon  the  long  labours  of  Sir  William  Hooker 
in  the  same  direction,  and  this  alone  guarantees  the  soundness  of  the  author’s  syste- 
matic views.  All  the  genera  and  species  of  e Moss,’  as  that  term  is  understood  by 
botanists,  are  clearly  but  succinctly  described  in  the  English  language ; and  to  aid 
the  learner  in  understanding  the  subject,  we  find  twenty  coloured  plates  admirably 
executed  by  Mr.  Fitch.  When  we  add  that  the  work  has  a good  index,  the  reader 
will  require  no  further  assurance  that  it  deserves  to  be  strongly  recommended.” 

Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

“ * Popular  British  Mosses’  is  the  best  book  we  have  seen  upon  the  subject.  The 
plates  are  exquisite,  and  do  justice  to  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  originals.” 

Guardian. 


29. 

Miss  Roberts. 

Voices  from  the  Woodlands ; 

Descriptive  of  Forest  Trees,  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  Lichens.  By  Mary 
Roberts.  With  20  coloured  plates  by  Fitch. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d. 

“ The  fair  authoress  of  this  pretty  volume  has  shown  more  than  the  usual  good 
taste  of  her  sex  in  the  selection  of  her  mode  of  conveying  to  the  young  interesting  in- 
struction upon  pleasing  topics.  She  bids  them  join  in  a ramble  through  the  sylvan 
wilds,  and  at  her  command  the  fragile  lichen,  the  gnarled  oak,  the  towering  beech,  the 
graceful  chestnut,  and  the  waving  poplar,  discourse  eloquently,  and  tell  their  respective 
histories  and  uses.”  Britannia. 

30. 

Joseph  Woods,  F.L.S. 

The  Tourists  Flora ; 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the 
British  Islands,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  By  Joseph 
Woods,  F.L.S.  With  a plate. 

8vo,  price  18.?. 
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31. 

Mrs.  Hussey. 

Illustrations  of  British  Mycology ; 

Or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  tlie  Funguses  of  interest  and  novelty  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  By  Mrs.  Hussey. 

Royal  4to.  First  Series,  90  coloured  plates,  price  £7-  12s.  6d. ; 

Second  Series,  50  plates,  price  £4.  7<?.  6 d. 

“ This  is  an  elegant  and  interesting  book  : it  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  drawing- 
room table ; but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  work  is  not 
intrinsic,  for  a great  deal  of  new  and  valuable  matter  accompanies  the  plates,  which  are 
not  fancy  sketches,  but  so  individualized  and  life-like,  that  to  mistake  any  species  seems 
impossible.  The  accessories  of  each  are  significant  of  site,  soil,  and  season  of  growth, 
so  that  the  botanist  may  study  with  advantage  what  the  artist  may  inspect  with  admi- 
ration.” Morning  Post. 


32. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  FJEt.S. 

A Century  of  Orchidaceous  Plants. 

The  Plates  selected  from  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine.  The  Descrip- 
tions re-written  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew ; with  Introduction,  and  Instructions  for  their  Culture, 
by  John  Charles  Lyons.  100  coloured  plates. 

Royal  4to,  price  £5.  5^. 

“ In  the  exquisite  illustrations  to  this  splendid  volume,  full  justice  has  been  rendered 
to  the  oddly  formed  and  often  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
tribe  of  plants.”  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
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33. 

Henry  Sowerby. 

Popular  Mineralogy ; 

Comprising  a familiar  Account  of  Minerals  and  their  Uses.  By  Henry 
Sowerby.  With  20  coloured  plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10.?.  &d. 

“Mr.  Sowerby  has  endeavoured  to  throw  around  his  subject  every  attraction.  His 
work  is  fully  and  carefully  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.”  Spectator. 


34. 

Adam  White,  F.L.S. 

Popular  History  of  Mammalia  ; 

Containing  a Familiar  Account  of  their  Classification  and  Habits.  By 
Adam  White,  F.L.S.,  of  the  British  Museum.  With  sixteen  coloured 
plates  of  Quadrupeds,  by  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  F.L.S. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10,?.  §d. 

“ The  present  increase  of  our  stores  of  anecdotal  matter  respecting  every  kind  of 
animal  has  been  used  with  much  tact  by  Mr.  White,  who  has  a terse  chatty  way  of  putting 
down  his  reflections,  mingled  with  easy  familiarity,  which  every  one  accustomed  daily 
to  zoological  pursuits  is  sure  to  attain.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.”  Atlas. 

35. 

Francis  Walker,  F.L.S.,  and  H.  T.  Stainton. 

Insecta  Britannica ; 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Diptera.  By  Francis  Walker,  F.L.S.  With  20 
plates.  Yol.  III.,  Lepidoptera : Tineina.  By  H.  T.  Stainton.  With 
10  plates. 


8vo,  price  25,?.  each. 
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36. 

Miss  M.  E.  Catlow. 

Popular  British  Entomology ; 

Containing  a familiar  and  technical  Description  of  the  Insects  most 
common  to  the  British  Isles.  By  Maria  E.  Catlow.  Second  Edition. 
In  twelve  chapters,  each  being  the  entomological  lesson  for  the  month. 
With  16  coloured  plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  105.  6 d. 

“ Judiciously  executed,  with  excellent  figures  of  the  commoner  species,  for  the  use 
of  young  beginners.”  Address  oe  President  oe  the  Entomological  Society. 

“ Miss  Catlow’s  ‘ Popular  British  Entomology  ’ contains  an  introductory  chapter  or 
two  on  classification,  which  are  followed  by  brief  generic  and  specific  descriptions  in 
English  of  above  200  of  the  commoner  British  species,  together  with  accurate  figures 
of  about  70  of  those  described ; and  will  be  quite  a treasure  to  any  one  just  commencing 
the  study  of  this  fascinating  science.” 

Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


37. 


John  Curtis,  E.L.S. 


Curtis's  British  Entomology , 

Being  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  containing  coloured  figures,  from  nature,  of 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful  species,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  the 
plants  upon  which  they  are  found. 

Commenced  in  1824  and  completed  in  1840,  in  193  numbers,  forming  16 
volumes,  price  £43.  165.  Now  offered  to  Subscribers,  new  and  in  the  best 
condition,  with  770  coloured  plates,  at  £21. 

Re-issued  also  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  35.  Qd. 

Vols.  I.  to  V.  of  the  Re-issue  now  ready,  price  425.  each. 


“ Vous  savez  qu’k  l’egard  d’un  grand  nombre  d’esp&ces,  leur  determination  reclame 
le  secours  de  figures.  II  est  done  de  mon  devoir  de  vous  indiquer  les  livres  ou  vous 
trouverez  les  meilleures.  Celui  de  M.  Curtis,  sur  les  genres  d’insectes  indigenes  de 
l’Angleterre,  me  parait  avoir  atteint  Yultimatum  de  la  perfection.” — Latreille. 

“M.  John  Curtis,  naturaliste  Anglais,  a commence  la  publication  d’un  Genera 
iconographique  des  genres  d’insectes  et  de  plantes  propres  il  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
Lours  caracteres  y sont  represents  avec  la  plus  grande  fidtdite.” — Cuvier. 
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38. 

G.  B.  Sowerby,  P.L.S. 

Popular  British  Conchology ; 

Containing  a familiar  History  of  the  Molluscs  and  Shells  inhabiting 
the  British  Isles.  By  G.  B.  Sowekby,  F.L.S.  With  20  coloured 
plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10^.  §d. 

“ Mr.  Gr.  B.  Sowerby  maintains  tbe  character  of  bis  father  and  grandfather  as  a 
naturalist,  and  has  here  produced  a very  instructive  volume  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  shells.  This  work  belongs  to  Mr.  Eeeve’s  illustrated  series  on  Popular 
Natural  History,  and  is  a worthy  companion  to  some  of  the  latter  volumes,  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  which  we  have  spoken  when  they  were  published.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  title  that  this  work  is  confined  to  British  shells.  It  will  be  found  a most 
convenient  handbook  at  the  sea-side,  as  all  the  more  common  shells  are  not  only 
described,  but  illustrated.  It  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  great 
work  on  * British  Mollusca,’  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  and  Mr.  Hanley.” 

Athen-eum. 


39. 

Lovell  Beeve,  P.L.S. 

Elements  of  Conchology ; 

Comprising  the  Physiological  History  of  Shells  and  their  Molluscous 
Inhabitants;  their  Structure,  Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  Cha- 
racters, Affinities,  Arrangement,  and  Enumeration  of  Species.  By 
Lovell  Reeve,  E.L.S.  Parts  1 to  10,  with  50  coloured  plates. 

Royal  8vo,  price  3<y.  6d.  each. 

• ‘ The  work  before  us  is  designed  to  promote  a more  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  Shells.”  Ecclesiastical  Review. 


40. 

Lovell  Beeve,  P.L.S. 

Conchologia  Systematica ; 

Or,  Complete  System  of  Conchology ; in  which  the  Lepades  and  Conchi- 
ferous  Mollusca  are  described  and  classified  according  to  their  Natural 
Organization  and  Habits.  By  Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  with 
300  plates  of  upwards  of  1500  figures  of  Shells. 

Two  vols.  4to,  price  £10  coloured. 
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. 41. 

Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S. 

Conchologia  Iconica ; 

Or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Shells  of  Molluscous  Animals,  with 
Critical  .Remarks  on  their  Synonyms,  Affinities,  and  Circumstances  of 
Habitation.  By  Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S.  Published  Monthly  in  Parts, 
demy  4to,  each  containing  eight  plates,  price  10s. 

[Part  148  just  published. 

In  Monographs : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Achatina  

1 

9 

0 

Lucina  

0 14 

0 

Achatineela 

0 

8 

0 

Lutraria  

0 7 

0 

Amphidesma 

0 

9 

0 

Mactba  

1 6 

6 

Arca  

1 

1 

6 

Man&eeia  

0 10 

6 

Artemis 

0 13 

0 

Mesalia  & Eulisia  

0 1 

6 

Buccinum 

0 18 

0 

Mesodesma  

0 5 

6 

Bulimus 

5 12 

0 

Mitra 

2 10 

0 

Buelia 

0 

5 

6 

Monoceros  

0 5 

0 

Cardita  

0 11 

6 

Murex  

2 5 

6 

Cardium 

1 

8 

0 

Myadoea  

0 1 

6 

Cassidaria  

0 

1 

6 

Nassa  

1 17 

0 

Cassis 

0 15 

6 

Natica  

1 18 

0 

Chama 

0 

11 

6 

Neeita  

1 4 

6 

Chiton  

2 

2 

0 

Oliva  

1 18 

0 

Chitonellus 

0 

1 

6 

Oniscia  

0 1 

6 

Conus 

3 

0 

0 

Paludomus  

0 4 

0 

Corbula 

0 

6 

6 

Partula  

0 5 

6 

Cbassatella 

0 

4 

0 

Patella 

2 13 

0 

Cypr.®a  

1 

14 

0 

Pecten  

2 4 

6 

Cypricardia 

0 

3 

0 

Pectunculus  

0 11 

6 

Delphinuea 

0 

6 

6 

Phorus  

0 4 

0 

Dolium  

0 10 

6 

Pleurotoma  

2 10 

6 

Donax 

0 12 

0 

Pterocera  

0 8 

0 

Eburna  

0 

1 

6 

Purpura 

0 17 

0 

Fasciolaria 

0 

9 

0 

Pyrula  

0 11 

6 

Ficula  

0 

1 

6 

Ranella. 

0 10 

6 

Fissurella  

1 

0 

6 

Rccinula  

0 8 

0 

Fusus  

1 

6 

6 

Rostellaeia 

0 4 

6 

Glauconome  

0 

1 

6 

Strombus  ....'. 

1 4 

6 

Haeiotis 

1 

1 

0 

Struthiolaria 

0 1 

6 

Harpa  

0 

5 

6 

Turbinelea  

0 17 

0 

Heeix 

13 

5 

0 

Triton 

1 5 

6 

Hemipecten  

0 

1 

6 

Turbo 

0 17 

0 

Hinnites  

0 

1 

6 

Turritella  

0 14 

6 

ISOCARDIA  

0 

1 

6 

Yoluta  

1 8 

0 

“ This  great  work  is  intended  to  embrace  a complete  description  and  illustration  of 
the  shells  of  molluscous  animals ; and  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  such  as  to  dis- 
appoint the  large  expectations  that  have  been  formed  respecting  it.  The  figures  of  the 
shells  are  all  of  full  size : in  the  descriptions  a careful  analysis  is  given  of  the  labours 
of  others  ; and  the  author  has  apparently  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  work  a standard 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.”  Athen;eum. 
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42. 

Miss  Roberts. 

Popular  History  of  the  Mollusca ; 

Comprising  a Familiar  Account  of  their  Classification,  Instincts,  and 
Habits,  and  of  the  Growth  and  Distinguishing  Characters  of  their 
Shells.  By  Mary  Roberts.  With  18  coloured  plates  by  Wing. 

Royal  16mo,  price  lOs.  §d. 

“ The  authoress  is  already  favourably  known  to  British  naturalists  by  her  ‘ Concholo- 
gist’s  Companion,’  and  by  other  works  on  Natural  History.  We  expected  to  find  in  it 
a useful  and  entertaining  volume.  We  have  not  been  disappointed.  . . . The  work 
is  illustrated  with  eighteen  plates,  beautifully  coloured — in  most  instances  affording  a 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  animal.”  Athenaeum. 


43. 

P.  H.  Gosse. 

Popular  British  Ornithology ; 

Containing  a Familiar  and  Technical  Description  of  the  Birds  of  the 
British  Isles.  By  P.  H.  Gosse.  Second  Edition.  In  twelve  chapters, 
each  being  the  ornithological  lesson  for  the  month.  With  20  coloured 
plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d. 

“To  render  the  subject  of  ornithology  clear,  and  its  study  attractive,  has  been  the 
great  aim  of  the  author  of  this  beautiful  little  volume.  ...  It  is  embellished  by  up- 
wards of  seventy  figures  of  British  birds  beautifully  coloured.” 

Morning  Herald. 
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44. 

Miss  Catlow. 


Drops  of  Water ; 

Their  marvellous  and  beautiful  Inhabitants  displayed  by  the  Microscope. 

By  Agnes  Catlow.  With  4 coloured  plates. 

Square  12mo,  price  'is.  §d. 

“An  elegant  little  book,  both  in  the  getting  up  and  its  literature.  . . . The  text 
is  accompanied  by  coloured  plates  that  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  creatures  of  the 
watery  world.”  Spectator. 

“ Of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  executed,  we  can  say  that,  like  Miss  Catlow’s 
previous  productions  on  natural  history,  it  displays  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  a keen  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
As  far  as  the  living  beings  which  inhabit  ‘ Drops  of  Water  ’ are  concerned,  we  know  of 
no  better  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  than  the  present  volume.” 

Athenaeum. 


45. 


Dr.  Landsborough,  A.L.S. 

Popular  History  of  British  Zoophytes ; 

By  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  A.L.S.,  Member  of  tbe  Wernerian 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  With  20  coloured  plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10$.  6 d. 

' ‘ This  work  constitutes  one  of  the  popular  series  of  scientific  treatises  which,  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  style,  and  the  artistic  excellence  and  correctness  of  their  nu- 
merous illustrations,  has  acquired  a celebrity  beyond  that  of  any  other  series  of  modern 
cheap  works.  With  this  manual  of  Zoophytes,  and  that  upon  Seaweeds  by  the  same 
author,  the  student  can  ramble  along  the  sea-shores  and  glean  knowledge  from  every 
heap  of  tangled  weed  that  lies  in  his  pathway.”  Liverpool  Standard. 
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46. 


Dr.  Thomson,  F.L.S. 

Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet ; 

The  Narrative  of  a Journey  through  the  Mountains  of  Northern  India, 
during  the  Years  1847  and  1848.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,  As- 
sistant-Surgeon, Bengal  Army.  With  Tinted  Lithographs  and  a Map 
by  Arrowsmith. 

8vo,  price  15s. 

“ Few  more  valuable  volumes  of  travels  than  this  by  Dr.  Thomson  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  published.  Long  after  the  interest  which  its  novelty  will  create  shall 
have  passed  away,  it  will  be  a standard  book  of  reference,  on  account  of  the  valuabl 
facts  which  it  contains,  and  of  the  spirit  of  sound  observation  in  which  it  is  written.” 

Athenaeum. 


47. 


Dr.  Gardner,  F.L.S. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil , 

Principally  through  the  Northern  Provinces  and  the  Gold  and  Diamon 
Districts,  during  the  Years  1886-41.  By  George  Gardner,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  Second  Edition.  With  Plate  and  Map. 

8vo,  price  12s. 

“ When  camping  out  on  the  mountain- top  or  in  the  wilderness  ; roughing  it  in  his 
long  journey  through  the  interior  ; observing  the  very  singular  mode  of  life  there  pre- 
sented to  his  notice ; describing  the  curious  characters  that  fell  under  his  observa- 
tion ; the  arts  or  substitutes  for  arts  of  the  people ; and  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country ; — these  travels  are  full  of  attraction.  The  book,  like  the  country  it  describes,  is 
full  of  new  matter.”  Spectator. 

“This  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  naturalist,  whose  heart  is  in  his  occupation. 
. . . Some  of  the  regions  he  visited  have  seldom  been  trodden  by  Europeans — never 
by  Englishmen  ; so  that  his  observations  derive  value  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter 
to  which  they  relate.”  Athenaeum. 
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48. 

A.  K.  Wallace. 

Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Bio  Negro , 

With  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  Observations  on  the  Cli- 
mate, Geology,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  By 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  Esq.  With  Remarks  on  the  Vocabularies  of 
Amazonian  Languages,  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  6 
plates  and  maps. 

Royal  8vo,  18.?. 

“ Mr.  Wallace  has  given  us  a most  lively  and  interesting  picture  of  the  glories  of  the 
magnificent  river.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  six  mighty 
States,  spreading  over  an  area  far  more  extensive  than  Europe  herself,  contribute  their 
aid  in  forming  the  flood  up  which  he  toiled.  For  twenty-eight  days  consecutively  he 
breasted  the  stream  of  the  Amazon.  . . . He  enters,  with  all  the  zest  of  a naturalist, 
into  the  history  of  the  living  things  which  fly,  run,  or  creep  over  the  surface  of  the 
country.  His  sketches  of  the  natives,  their  appearance,  habits,  and  disposition,  are 
quite  original.”  Bkitaitnta. 

“ In  the  novelty  of  the  scenery  and  manners,  in  the  truthful,  albeit  somewhat  literal, 
picture  of  what  the  traveller  saw  and  felt,  in  the  quiet  earnestness  by  which  obstacles 
were  surmounted  by  Talleyrand’s  favourite  rule  of  waiting,  and  in  the  patience  with 
which  sickness,  suffering,  and  privations  were  submitted  to,  ‘ Travels  on  the  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro  ’ remind  us  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  voyagers.”  Spectator. 


49. 

Dr.  Seemann,  F.L.S. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe ; 

Being  the  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kellett,  R.N.,  C.B.,  during  the  Years  1845-51. 
By  Berthold  Seemann,  F.L.S. , Naturalist  of' the  Expedition.  With 
Tinted  Lithographs  and  a Map  by  Petermann. 

2 vols.  8vo,  price  21.?. 

“With  extensive  knowledge  in  geography  and  its  cognate  sciences,  Mr.  Seemann 
possesses  a close  and  sober  but  vivid  style,  which  expresses  his  ideas  not  only  with 
clearness,  but  animation.”  Spectatok. 

“ Mr.  Seemann  is  always  a lively  and  agreeable  companion,  and  has  the  merit  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  general  reader  to  applied  Natural  History  rather  than  to 
questions  only  interesting  to  the  student  of  pure  science.” 

Gardeners’  Chronicle. 
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50. 


J.  Beete  Jukes,  F.G.S. 

Popular  Physical  Geology . 

By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  P.G.S.,  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Dublin.  With  20  Landscape  Views  of  Geological  Scenery  in  Double- 
Tinted  Lithography. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10.?.  bd. 

“Mr.  Jukes’s  ‘Popular  Physical  Geology’  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  skilful 
treatment  of  his  subject.  The  established  facts  and  principles  of  Geology  are  not  only 
presented  with  freshness,  but  so  clearly  enforced  and  illustrated  as  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  student,  while  he  is  stimulated  to  observation  by  the  facility  with  which  he  is 
shown  that  observation  can  be  made.”  Spectator. 

“ The  illustrations  to  the  work  are  of  the  most  accurate  as  well  as  beautiful  cha- 
racter, combining  the  skill  of  the  artist  with  the  knowledge  of  the  geologist.” 

Observer. 


51. 

C.  H.  J.  Smith. 

Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds ; 

Or,  Practical  Notes  on  Country  Residences,  Villas,  Public  Parks,  and 
Gardens.  By  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

“ Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a landscape  gardener  and  garden  architect  of  great  experience, 
has  worked  out  his  design  with  ability  and  judgment.”  Globe. 

“ The  character  of  this  publication  is  altogether  practical,  from  the  opening  hints 
upon  the  house  and  offices,  to  the  closing  directions  about  the  arboretum  and  the 
pinetum.”  Spectator. 
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52. 

Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns. 

Talpa ; or , the  Chronicles  of  a Clay  Farm . 

An  Agricultural  Fragment.  By  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Fcp.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 


“ The  writer  handles  this  subject  in  such  a masterly  manner — his  style  is  so  piquant, 
as  well  as  forcible,  so  scholarly,  yet  so  racy, — his  wit  and  his  wisdom  are  so  skilfully 
blended — he  has  so  cleverly  worked  out  his  motto,  Ridentem  dicere  verum,  by  telling 
the  truth  laughingly — that  the  reader  finds  himself  irresistibly  carried  along,  and  he 
and  the  book  part  not  company  until  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  tale  that  he 
has  to  unfold.”  Leicestershire  Mercury. 

“ This  is  a rare  little  volume.  We  don’t  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  author’s 
humour  or  his  wisdom.  He  has  set  himself  the  task  of  illustrating,  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  the  evils  of  custom,  prejudice,  and  feudalism,  as  they  exist  among  agricul- 
turists. It  will  create  much  laughter  among  the  merry,  and  convey  many  a lesson  to 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  There  are  some  very  capital  illustrations  too  embellishing  the 
volume.”  Era. 

“ Cleverly  written  in  a vein  of  pleasantry,  the  work  perseveringly  uproots  the  preju- 
dice of  the  past,  and  demonstrates  that  scientific  knowledge  is  an  .important  element  in 
successful  tillage.”  Lincoln  Mercury. 


53. 


Piscarius. 

The  Artificial  Production  of  Fish. 

By  Piscarius.  Third  Edition . 

Price  Is. 

“The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  make  known  the  means  by  which  fish  of  all 
descriptions  may  be  multiplied  in  rivers  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent.  . . . This 
principle  of  increase  Piscarius  has  carried  out  by  argument  and  experiment  in  his  little 
treatise,  which,  we  think,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislator,  the  country  gentle- 
man, and  the  clergyman  ; for  it  shows  how  an  immense  addition  may  be  made  to  the 
people’s  food  with  scarcely  any  expense.”  Era. 
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54. 

Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S. 

Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Samar ang. 

Under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.B.,  F.R.A.S., 
during  the  Years  1843-46.  Edited  by  Arthur  Adams,  E.L.S. 

The  Vertebrata,  with  8 plates,  by  John  Edward  Gray,  F.R.S. ; the 
Fishes,  with  10  plates,  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  F.R.S. ; the  Mollusca, 
with  24  plates,  by  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  and  Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S. ; 
the  Crustacea,  with  13  plates,  by  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  and  Adam 
White,  F.L.S. 

Royal  4to,  price  £3.  10<?.  coloured. 


55. 

Sir  John  Richardson. 

Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald , 

Under  the  command  of  Captain  Kellett,  R.N.,  during  the  Years  1845-51. 
By  Sir  J.  Richardson.  Edited  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. 
Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Part  I.  Fossil  Mammals,  15  double  plates. 

Royal  4to,  215. 

Part  II.  Fossil  Mammals,  10  plates. 

Royal  4to,  105.  6 <5?. 

Part  III.  Reptiles  and  Fish,  10  plates. 

Royal  4to,  105.  §d. 
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56. 

Miss  M.  E.  Catlow. 

Popular  Scripture  Zoology ; 

Containing  a Familiar  History  of  the  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
By  Maria  E.  Catlow.  With  16  coloured  plates. 

Royal  16mo,  price  10s.  6 d. 
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PREFACE. 


A taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  having  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years,  a garden,  whether  small 
or  great,  is  not  only  considered  quite  a necessary  append- 
age to  a country  house,  but  even  in  the  town  almost  every 
available  spot  is  devoted  to  this  desirable  purpose.  The 
inmates  of  the  cottage,  as  well  as  those  of  the  palace,  cul- 
tivate flowers  suitable  to  t their  means  and  the  extent  of 
their  grounds ; while  the  yearly  increasing  variety  of  plants 
introduced  into  this  country  from  foreign  regions  makes 
it  a much  more  fascinating  and  interesting  pursuit  than 
formerly.  At  the  present  time,  the  varieties  in  form,  co- 
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lour,  and  scent  of  the  plants  we  may  without  any  consi- 
derable expense  introduce  into  a small  garden,  render  the 
pursuit  one  of  greatly  increased  interest ; and  a well-stocked 
spot  of  ground  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  gratifying  to  the 
taste,  is  at  the  command  of  all  who  will  take  the  necessary 
trouble  to  secure  it  by  care  and  attention.  The  healthy 
nature  of  this  employment  is  an  additional  and  strong 
recommendation  to  the  pursuit;  in  short,  to  those  who 
prosecute  gardening  as  an  amusement, — and  it  is  to  those 
only  that  this  little  Yolume  is  addressed,- — many  sources  of 
interest  and  gratification  are  opened,  to  which  it  is  almost 
superfluous  even  to  refer.  Every  country  has  its  peculiar 
vegetation,  but  in  the  garden  we  cause  plants  from  all 
climates  to  flourish,  and  thus  produce  a miniature  world  of 
our  own. 

There  are  many  valuable  works  on  gardening,  but  they 
are  mostly  very  expensive,  or  contain  much  more  than  is 
required  by  the  amateur  gardener  to  produce  beautiful 
flowers ; this  little  Work  is  therefore  written  with  the  de- 
sign of  enumerating  only  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants 
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usually  introduced  into  the  garden,  with  advice  as  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  so  that  young  florists  may  find  it  suf- 
ficiently useful  to  enable  them  to  manage  their  “ own  gar- 
den” with  no  great  difficulty,  and  to  succeed  without  the 
assistance  of  a professed  gardener. 

Those  also  who  wish  to  study  the  botanical  characters  of 
their  plants,  will  find  them  here  arranged  systematically, 
with  the  proper  scientific  descriptions  according  to  their 
orders  and  genera;  but  to  those  whose  taste  does  not 
incline  them  to  the  study,  the  Work  will  not  be  the  less 
valuable,  as  the  scientific  part  may  be  altogether  omitted, 
without  destroying  its  utility.  The  Author  trusts  however 
that  an  increased  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  may 
arise  from  this  unobtrusive  application  of  science  to  the 
favourite  plants  upon  which  so  much  time  and  labour  have 
been  bestowed ; a slight  additional  investigation  will  make 
known  their  construction  and  properties,  as  well  as  their 
botanical  relations  to  many  other  interesting  plants ; while 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  looking  at  a flower,  admiring  its 
beauty  and  its  scent,  may  be  greatly  heightened  by  the 
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additional  knowledge  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  thus 
obtained  with  the  beautiful  favourites  of  the  border. 

The  arrangement  and  description  of  the  Orders  are  de- 
rived from  the  standard  work  of  Dr.  Lindley,  ‘The  Vege- 
table Kingdom';  and  the  generic  descriptions  are  taken 
principally  from  Loudon's  * Encyclopaedia  of  Plants.' 

A.  C. 


Richmond , November  %Qth,  1855. 
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POPULAR 


GARDEN  BOTANY. 

(HARDY  AND  FRAME  PLANTS.) 

♦ 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  simplify  the  study  of  Gene- 
ral Botany ; and,  by  applying  it  only  to  those  plants  which 
may  be  introduced  into  our  gardens,  make  it  answer  a 
double  purpose, — that  of  teaching  Botany  practically,  and 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  what  foreign  plants'  can  be 
raised  in  an  English  garden. 

Humboldt  says : “ The  carpet  of  flowers  and  of  verdure 
spread  over  the  naked  crust  of  our  planet  is  unequally 
woven : it  is  thicker  where  the  sun  rises  high  in  the  ever- 
cloudless  heavens,  and  thinner  towards  the  poles,  in  the 
less  happy  climes  where  returning  frosts  often  destroy  the 
opening  buds  of  spring  or  the  ripening  fruits  of  autumn ; 
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everywhere  however  man  finds  some  new  plants  to  minis- 
ter to  his  support  and  enjoyment.”  Our  island  is  one  of 
these  “less  happy  climes/'  yet  the  science  of  gardening 
enables  us  to  have  many  of  the  plants  of  more  favoured 
countries  flourishing  around  our  houses,  and  delighting  us 
with  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  Formerly  we  had  Oaks 
and  Beeches,  it  is  true ; but  we  had  no  Spruce,  Larch,  and. 
Plane,  nor  many  other  fine  forest-trees.  We  could  boast  of 
our  Sweet  May,  or  Hawthorn,  but  neither  the  Laburnum, 
the  Lilac,  the  Laurel,  the  Bhododendron,  or  the  Azalea  were 
known  to  us.  Our  vegetable  gardens  also  would  be  indeed 
unfruitful  without  the  Potato,  the  Vegetable  Marrow,  the 
Cucumber,  and  many  other  valuable  plants,  all  introduced 
as  foreigners.  The  South  of  Europe  furnishes  very  many 
of  our  garden  plants,  so  long  ago  introduced  that  we  almost 
forget  they  are  not  natives, — the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Continent  yielding  us  most  of  our  spring  favourites,  as  the 
Auricula,  the  ITepatica,  and  the  Christmas  Bose.  Prom 
Asia  too  our  gardens  are  greatly  enriched  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  numerous  plants  now  able  to  endure  the  rigours  of 
our  climate ; the  Peach,  the  Lilac,  the  Tulip,  and  the  Hya- 
cinth being  a few  of  the  many  gifts  we  owe  to  that  conti- 
nent. Africa  contributes  Heaths,  many  of  our  Lily-like 
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plants,  and  a great  variety  of  curious  and  beautiful  tribes. 
America  showers  upon  us  such  a display  of  beauties  that  it 
is  useless  endeavouring  to  enumerate  them; — fine  trees  for 
our  plantations,  as  the  Magnolia,  the  Tulip-tree,  and  the 
Bobinia;  lovely  plants  for  our  borders,  as  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Pentstemons,  and  Asters ; and  valuable  shrubs,  as 
Kalmias  and  Azaleas. 

The  assiduity  of  man  has  brought  all  these  plants  from 
many  different  climates,  and  his  science  and  perseverance 
have  caused  them  to  grow  in  this,  for  our  delight,  instruction, 
and  benefit ; and  as  the  pleasure  of  a garden  is  considerably 
heightened  by  gaining  a knowledge  of  the  botanical  con- 
struction, uses,  qualities,  and  power's  of  the  plants  we  culti- 
vate, the  object  of  these  pages  is  to  enable  those  who  now 
first  take  a botanical  interest  in  their  gardens,  to  become, 
in  some  degree,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  numerous 
plants  now  introduced  and  cultivated. 

One  or  two  of  the  English  species  in  each  genus  have 
been  mentioned,  where  they  occur,  in  order  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  student  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants 
named,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  botany  of  the  British  Isles 
has  been  previously  studied.  The  foreign  plants  alluded 
to  are  those  alone  which  can  be  raised  in  the  garden  and 
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frame.  The  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  are  reserved  for 
another  volume,  so  that  orders  and  genera  containing  the 
latter  alone  will  not  be  found  in  these  pages. 

The  trees  we  introduce  into  our  plantations  and  shrub- 
beries, and  those  shrubs  wrhich  are  not  particularly  orna- 
mental, are  omitted,  as  not  belonging  to  the  flower-garden, 
though  they  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  plants  likewise  cultivated  in  the  vegetable 
garden  will  not  be  found  here,  as  they  are  a distinct  sub- 
ject, and  would  have  extended  these  pages  to  too  great  a 
length. 

A few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  the  different  genera 
have  been  given,  in  order  to  render  the  amateur  gardener 
in  some  degree  independent  of  more  bulky  works  on  the 
subject,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a 
gardener  on  all  trifling  occasions. 

The  Yegetable  Kingdom  is  divided  by  Lindley  into  seven 
great  classes,  two  of  which  contain  plants  producing  no 
flowers ; the  remaining  five  are  flowering  plants.  The  former 
contain  : — (1)  Thallogens,  having  stems  and  leaves  undis- 
tinguishable ; as  confervas,  seaweeds,  charas,  funguses,  and 
lichens.  (2)  Acrogens,  having  the  stems  and  leaves  dis- 
tinguishable; as  mosses  and  ferns.  The  five  classes  of 
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flowering  plants  are  : — (3)  Rhizogens,  a group  of  parasitical 
plants,  without  leaves  truly  so  called,  but  possessing  flowers 
of  a fungus-like  consistency ; the  best  known  being  the 
Rafflesia.  These  three  classes  will  not  be  further  mentioned 
in  this  work,  as  they  are  never  brought  into  cultivation,  with 
the  exception  of  ferns ; and  these  are  only  particularly  in- 
teresting as  greenhouse  plants. 

The  other  great  classes  are — (4)  Endogens,  having  the 
stem  with  the  wood  youngest  in  the  centre,  the  seeds  formed 
of  one  lobe,  and  the  leaves  permanent,  with  the  veins  pa- 
rallel ; as  grasses,  lilies,  orchises,  and  palms.  (5)  Dictyo- 
gens,  having  the  wood  also  youngest  in  the  centre  and  the 
seed-lobe  single,  but  the  leaves  are  net-veined  and  fall  off ; 
as  yams.  (6)  Gymnogens,  having  the  wTood  of  the  stem 
arranged  in  circles,  and  youngest  at  the  circumference, 
with  a central  pith;  the  seed-lobes  two  or  more,  and  the 
seeds  themselves  being  naked ; as  pines,  firs,  and  yews. 
(7)  Exogens,  possessing  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
last  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  seeds 'being  enclosed 
in  seed-vessels;  including  very  nearly  all  the  vast  tribes 
of  plants  found  in  our  forests,  plantations,  gardens,  and 
hedgerows. 

These  great  classes  are  divided  into  Orders  by  the  union 
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of  those  plants  which  possess  certain  leading  characteristics, 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  so  striking  as  to  be  observed 
with  very  little  study, — as  the  Amaryllidacea , containing 
the  Narcissus,  the  Lily  and  Snowdrop;  the  Brassicacea , 
containing  the  Stock,  the  Wallflower,  and  the  Candytuft; 
Rosacea,  containing  Roses  and  Potentillas;  and  so  on. 
These  orders  are  again  divided  into  genera  and  species. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  nearly  a hun- 
dred thousand  plants  are  already  known  and  described  by 
botanists,  no  surprise  will  be  experienced  by  the  reflecting 
mind  that  these  divisions  are  so  numerous,  or  that  a sys- 
tem comprehending  them  all  should  appear  complicated, 
and  somewhat  discouraging  to  the  uninitiated ; the  study 
must  be  difficult  which  embraces  so  vast  a number  of  ob- 
jects. The  Natural  System  alone  is  calculated  to  include 
the  whole,  and  is  therefore  adopted  in  this  work. 
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Class  I * ENDOGENS. 

Increase  of  new  wood  taking  place  for  the  most  part 
internally.  Leaves  straight-veined  and  permanent.  Organs 
of  fructification  in  threes.  • Embryo  with  one  cotyledon, 
or  seed-lobe. 

G RAMIN  A CERE. 

Endogens,  with  flowers  composed  of  bracts,  consisting  of  im- 
bricated colourless  or  herbaceous  scales;  leaves  narrow,  undi- 
vided, alternate,  with  a split  sheath,  and  a membranous  expan- 
sion at  the  junction  of  stalk  and  blade. — Natives  of  most  parts 
of  the  world,  and  valuable  as  food  both  for  man  and  cattle. 

STIPA.  (Eeather  Grass.) 

Generic  Character.  ( Triandria  Digynia .)  Panicle  almost  sim- 
ple, lax ; spikelets  solitary,  one-flowered,  with  a long  beard. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  a silky  or 
feathery  material.  S.  jpennata  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
though  a British  plant,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  feathered 
* Fourth  Class  ef  Lindley. 
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appearance  of  its  panicle ; it  is  the  only  species  worth  in- 
troducing, and  requires  a light  rich  soil. 


BRIZA.  (Quaking  Grass.) 

Gen.  Char . ( Triandria  Digynia .)  Panicle  compound,  loose, 
many -flowered  ; spikelets  solitary,  branches  pendulous. 

The  word  means  to  balance,  from  the  flowers  being  ba- 
lanced in  the  air.  Every  one  knows  the  pretty  quaking  or 
shaking  grass  of  the  fields ; B.  minor  is  the  small,  B.  media 
the  common.  B.  maxima , the  large  species,  from  the  South 
of  Europe,  is  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  border ; 
it  only  requires  sowing  in  common  soil  in  March  or  April, 
in  the  spot  where  it  is  to  flower ; it  is  a pretty  addition  to 
a group  of  picked  flowers,  and  dries  well  for  the  winter. 


ARUNDO.  (Ribbon  Grass.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Triandria  Digynia. ) Glume  naked,  beardless,  two- 
valved. 

The  plant  known  by  this  name  is  a striped  variety  of 
Arundo  donax , a reed  which  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
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Europe,  and  occasionally  planted  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of 
its  pretty  striped  leaves,  which  are  very  ornamental;  it  is 
nearly  hardy,  but  is  occasionally  killed  by  severe  frosts ; 
if  planted  in  moist  ground,  it  will  grow  to  a large  size,  and 
look  remarkably  handsome. 


AMAR  YLLIDA  CE2E. 

Endogens,  with  six-parted  flowers,  six  or  more  stamens, 
with  the  anthers  turned  inwards.  Ovary  three-celled.  Leaves 
sword-shaped,  with  parallel  veins.  Generally  bulbous  plants. — 
Natives  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  the  Cape.  The  qualities  of  some  are^oisonous, 
others  produce  edible  roots.. 

Bulbs , the  flowers  of  which  have  no  coronet. 
GALANTHUS.  (Snowdrop.) 

Gen.  Char . ( Hexandria  Monogyniai)  Outer  divisions  of  flower 
three,  concave ; cup  formed  of  three  small  divisions,  notched  at 
the  end ; stigma  simple. 

The  name  of  this  universal  favourite  arises  from  the  milky 
whiteness  of  the  flowers,  from  the  Greek  for  milk  and  flower. 
G.  nivalis , the  well-known  Snowdrop  of  our  gardens,  and  so 
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welcome  in  onr  climate  in  the  early  spring,  is  a native  of 
this  country,  and  found  growing  naturally  in  meadows,  pro- 
ducing its  lovely  blossoms  from  January  to  March.  The 
flowers  frequently  become  double  by  cultivation,  but  they 
are  not  improved  in  beauty  by  the  change,  losing  somewhat 
of  their  simple  form ; the  bulbs  have  long  been  used  as  an 
emetic.  G.  plicatus  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
but  only  differs  by  the  leaves  being  plaited,  whilst  nivalis 
has  smooth  leaves.  The  plants  are  increased  by  offsets,  and 
require  but  little  care,  in  a light  rich  soil, — dividing  occa- 
sionally and  replanting : they  will  do  very  well  under  the 
drip  of  trees.  ~No  bulbous  plants  should  have  the  leaves 
cut  off  or  shortened  till  they  have  withered,  as  without 
them  the  new  bulbs  will  not  be  matured. 


LEUCOJUM.  (Snowflake.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Flowers  bell-shaped,  five- 
parted,  with  the  ends  of  the  outer  parts  thickened ; stigma 
simple. 

White  violet  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  these  plants, 
though  the  flowers  more  nearly  resemble  the  last  genus  than 
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the  violet.  L.  cestivum  and  pulchellum  are  British  species, 
producing  white  flowers  from  March  to  May,  each  stalk 
bearing  more  than  one  white  flower.  L.  (Acts)  autumnale 
is  a native  of  Portugal : its  spatha  contains  many  blush- 
coloured  flowers.  L.  ( Erinosma ) verna  is  the  Spring  Snow- 
flake, a'  native  of  Germany ; and  L.  ( Acis ) rosea  and  gran - 
diflora  flower  in  September.  These  are  all  pretty  European 
additions  to  our  gardens ; the  bulbs  are  increased  by  offsets : 
planting  in  a rich  light  soil  is  the  best,  but  they  will  not 
flourish  so  well  under  trees  as  the  Snowdrop. 


AMABYLLIS. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Blowers  nodding,  irregu- 
lar, funnel-shaped,  gaping ; filaments  curved  downwards,  unequal 
in  proportion  or  direction  ; seeds  flat,  numerous. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
for  resplendent,  and  the  genus  embraces  so  many  handsome 
species  that  it  is  very  applicable.  Modern  botanists  have 
divided  the  many  species  into  different  genera,  but  those  few 
that  are  hardy  will  - here  be  placed  together.  We  have  no 
native  species,  all  have  been  introduced ; the  following  only 
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will  bear  the  open  air  : — A.  Belladonna , from  the  Cape,  has 
many  purple  flowers  on  one  stem ; the  corolla  is  nodding, 
and  has  scarcely  any  tube.  A.  pallida  is  perhaps  only  a 
variety  with  lighter-coloured  flowers.  A.  ( Oporanthus)  lu- 
tea  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  has  a yellow 
flower : it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ; it  is  said  to  be  found  “ in  profusion  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant,  clothing  the  fields 
in  autumn  with  a vivid  golden  brilliancy.”  The  Turks 
plant  it  on  the  graves  of  their  friends : it  has  medicinal  pro- 
perties. A.  ( Ixiolirion ) montana,  a Persian  plant,  is  also 
hardy  in  this  country,  having  blue  flowers,  as  well  as  Tatarica, 
from  Tartary ; blanda  and  pudica,  from  the  Cape,  require  the 
frame.  They  are  increased  by  offsets,  which  must  be  planted 
in  rich  loamy  soil  in  the  autumn,  well  watered  during  the 
growing  and  flowering  season,  and  this  gradually  diminished 
till  the  leaves  are  faded,  when  they  must  be  taken  up  and 
dried.  Those  that  are  planted  in  the  autumn  must  of  course 
be  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  room,  or  frame ; but  if  the  bulbs 
are  kept  dry,  in  a state  of  perfect  rest,  they  may  in  the 
spring  be  planted  in  a warm  border,  and  after  they  have 
had  time  to  renew  their  bulbs,  may  be  taken  up  and  again 
dried  and  parted,  so  that  by  attention  there  may  always  be 
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some  in  blossom.  When  first  planted  they  are  better 
forced  by  potting  them  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and 
putting  them  into  a hotbed ; when  the  leaves  have  appeared 
they  should  be  abundantly  watered. 


NEEINE.  (Guernsey  Lily.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
spreading,  wavy ; stamens  inclined  downwards,  unequal  in  direc- 
tion and  proportion ; capsule  few-seeded  ; seeds  round,  like  peas. 

Named  after  the  daughter  of  Nereus.  This  genus  con- 
tains the  Guernsey  Lily,  which,  though  known  by  that  name 
from  being  naturalized  there,  is  originally  from  the  Cape ; 
here  it  often  requires  the  frame  for  the  first  winter,  but  will 
afterwards  bear  the  open  air.  JV.  Sarnietisis  is  its  specific 
name,  and  the  flower  is  red ; curvi/olia  and  corusca  are  scar- 
let ; rosea,  venusta,  joulchetta,flexuosa,  humilis,  and  undulata 
are  shades  of  red ; and  versicolor  lilac : these  are  also  frame 
plants,  and  are  from  the  Cape ; they  require  a sandy  soil  and 
plenty  of  light.  Bulbs  of  C.  Sarniensis  are  generally  brought 
every  season  from  Guernsey  at  the  time  when  they  are  ready, 
about  July,  so  that  they  should  be  planted  directly,  in  sandy 
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loam.  They  are  best  planted  in  pots,  one  in  each,  and  the 
pots  placed  close  together  in  a bed,  and  then  the  cavities 
filled  with  earth.  In  October  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  and 
they  should  be  watered  gently,  though  they  require  shelter 
from  heavy  rains  and  also  from  much  sun ; when  the  flowers 
are  over  they  may  still  remain  in  the  same  situation,  and 
only  require  sheltering,  by  dead  leaves  or  litter,  in  great 
rains  or  frosts.  These  same  bulbs  will  flower  again  with 
greater  beauty,  and  only  want  a little  fresh  earth  in  July ; 
after  three  or  four  years  they  will  require  parting  and  fresh 
potting.  No  flower  exceeds  the  Guernsey  Lily  in  beauty, 
but  it  yields  no  perfume ; it  is  said  that  they  became  na- 
turalized in  the  Channel  Islands  by  some  of  the  bulbs  be- 
ing accidentally  left  there  by  a vessel  from  the  Cape,  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 


HAEMANTHUS.  (Bloodflower.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Hexandria  Monogynia.')  Involucre  many -leaved, 
many-flowered ; flower  six-parted  ; berry  three-celled. 

From  the  Greek  for  blood  and  flowery  in  allusion  to  the 
colour.  The  Cape  species  of  this  splendid  bulb,  of  which 
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there  are  about  seventeen,  require  the  frame ; most  of  them 
are  scarlet  or  red ; one  white,  TL  albiflos.  II.  coccineus  is  a 
very  singular  flower,  and  they  are  all  striking  and  showy. 
H.  carneus  is  often  seen  in  the  greenhouse,  but  will  bear 
the  open  air  if  placed  in  a warm  situation ; the  spatha  con- 
tains nearly  twenty  flowers  in  an  umbel  of  pale  pink  blos- 
soms, and  is  very  pretty.  They  require  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  peat,  and  no  water  when  in  a dormant  state. 


ZEPHYRANTHES.  (Atamasco  Lily.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Elowers  vertical,  nearly 
regular,  funnel-shaped,  with  an  erect  limb ; stamens  nearly 
regular ; anthers  versatile  (poised  at  their  centre)  ; seeds  flat. 

The  name  means  wind-flower.  Z.  Atamasco  is  the  Ata- 
masco Lily  of  North  America,  which  has  been  well  known 
in  this  country  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  is  quite 
hardy ; it  has  white  flowers,  solitary  on  the  stalk.  Z.  Aker- 
manniana , white-flowered,  sessilis,  blush,  carinata  and  gran- 
diflora , rose,  are  all  Mexican  species,  and  bear  the  open  bor- 
der ; also  Z.  Candida,  white-flowered,  from  Peru  : they  flower 
from  May  to  October.  One  requires  the  frame,  Z.  mesochloa , 
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but  the  rest  will  survive  mild  winters  in  a warm  border  if 
kept  in  a dry  sandy  soil;  and  they  require  no  other  care 
than  being  taken  up  every  third  or  fourth  year  and  parted. 


HABRANTHUS. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Ilexandria  Monogynia .)  Blowers  nodding,  bell- 
shaped ; stamens  curved  downwards,  unequal,  inserted  into  a 
fleshy  rim  at  the  base  of  the  tube ; stigma  three-] obed. 

From  two  Greek  words  meaning  delicate  and  flower . 
H.  phycelloides  is  the  only  hardy  species  ; introduced  from 
Chili,  and  produces  its  scarlet-yellow  flowers  in  August. 
There  are  several  species  raised  in  the  greenhouse  and  frame, 
as  rohustus,  lilac ; Bagnoldianus , Andersoni , yellow ; roseus, 
pumilus,  and  Kermesina,  shades  of  red;  Jiesperius , striped. 
H.  miniatus  was  introduced  from  Chili  by  Mr.  Cuming; 
the  flowers  are  red,  with  a green  centre.  These  bulbs  re- 
quire a mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  to  be  treated 
as  the  Amaryllis. 
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CRINUM. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  funnel-formed, 
edge  divided  into  six,  with  a thread-like  tube,  and  a spreading, 
recurved  limb  ; sepals  awl-shaped,  and  channelled  ; seeds  fleshy. 

A very  beautiful  genus,  the  name  of  which  is  the  Greek 
for  a lily.  Many  species  require  the  stove  in  this  country ; 
one  however  has  become  hardy,  C.  Capense,  from  the  Cape, 
producing  white  flowers  from  July  to  November:  it  requires 
a rich  soil,  and  is  increased  by  suckers  from  the  root. 


Bulbs , with  a coronet  in  the  jlower . 
NARCISSUS.  (Daffodil,  Jonquil.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.')  Divisions  of  calyx  six, 
equal ; cup,  or  coronet,  funnel-shaped,  of  a single  leaf ; stamens 
inserted  within  the  cup. 

The  name  is  from  a Greek  word  for  stupor,  on  account 
of  the  stupefying  effects  of  the  scent.  The  species  of  this 
genus,  of  which  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are 
hardy,  handsome  bulbous  plants,  many  of  them  great  fa- 
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vourites  in  the  garden,  for  they  flower  early,  and  are  very 
valuable  to  deck  our  bare  borders.  The  English  species 
are  N.  Pseudo-narcissus,  biflorus , spurius , and  serratus  ; 
they  have  naturally  yellow  flowers,  but  the  varieties  are 
some  white,  others  double  y they  are  considered  poisonous. 
N.  poeticus  is  the  poet's  Narcissus,  and  has  been  long  intro- 
duced from  the  South  of  Europe ; its  pretty  white  flowers, 
with  a yellow  centre,  are  well  known,  and  very  ornamental ; 
it  flowers  in  May,  and  deserves  a place  in  every  garden. 
N.  Italicus  is  a handsome  species,  with  pale  yellow  blossoms. 
N.  Jonquilla  is  the  Jonquil,  brought  originally  from  Spain 
more  than  two  centuries  ago ; the  spathe  has  generally  three 
yellow  flowers,  which  form  an  elegant  and  very  sweet-scented 
group.  There  are  many  other  species,  of  various  shades  of 
yellow,  and  also  many  white,  and  a few  green,  all  natives 
of  different  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Barbary  also 
produces  two,  N.  viridiflorus  and  integer,  both  with  green 
blossoms  : they  only  require  the  common  treatment  of  hardy 
bulbs,  and  should  be  taken  up  once  in  two  or  three  years 
to  be  divided,  and  then  be  replanted  immediately.  N.  re- 
curvus  continues  in  flower  later  than  the  other  species,  that 
is,  till  May;  the  flowers  afe  white,  the  crown  edged  with 
crimson,  and  the  centre  golden;  it  has  drooping  leaves  : 
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it  requires  a moist  rich  loam  to  flower  well,  and  should  be 
transplanted  every  third  year.  JV.  angustifolius  is  also  white, 
a native  of  the  South  of  Europe;  from  the  same  locality 
we  have  N.  interjectus,  the  flower  of  which  is  yellow  : the 
bulb  only  requires  common  soil  and  a cool  situation. 


ALSTECEMEKEA. 

Gen.  Char.  (Hexandria  Monogynia .)  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
campanulate  or  two-lipped,  the  two  lower  tubular  at  the  base ; 
stamens  curved  downwards  or  erect ; stigmas  three,  linear^ 
capsule  three-valved,  and  not  opening. 

Named  after  Alstroemer,  of  Sweden.  Though  the  spe- 
cies of  this  beautiful  genus  are  brought  from  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Mexico,  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  for  our  climate.  A. 
(Bomarea)  Salsilla  is  a climbing  plant,  with  purple-green 
blossoms,  and  is  esteemed  in  South  America  for  its  roots, 
which  are  used  as  food,  boiled,  or  made  into  a kind  of 
arrow-root ; the  leaves  are  twisted,  so  that  what  seems  to  be 
the  under  surface  is  uppermost.  There  are  a few  other 
climbing  species,  but  they  are  now  generally  referred  to  the 
new  genus  Bomarea ; the  present  genus  is  restricted  to 
those  that  are  not  climbing.  A.  pelegrina  is  called  the 
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spotted-flowered ; Simsii  is  red ; HooJceri , rose-coloured ; 
aurea , golden-coloured ; hamantha , crimson ; psittacina, 
scarlet- green ; bicolor,  white-green;  all  these  are  hardy, 
and  very  showy  in  the  garden  from  June  to  September, 
from  the  variety  of  their  colours.  A.  Van-Houttei  is  a 
very  hardy  species,  and  requires  a sandy  but  rich  soil, 
wanting  but  little  care : A.  aurantiaca  has  flowers  of  an 
orange-colour  spotted  with  dark,  produced  in  numerous 
heads;  it  requires  slight  protection  from  the  cold.  These 
plants  should,  after  flowering,  be  left  dry  for  a considerable 
time,  and  well  watered  again  at  the  approach  of  the  flower- 
ing season.  They  are  increased  by  parting  the  roots : the 
soil  which  suits  them  the  best  is  a mixture  of  leaf-mould 
and  sandy  loam. 


IBID  ACE AE. 

Endogens,  with  flowers  having  calyx  and  corolla  either  sepa- 
rate or  adhering,  sometimes  irregular,  the  three  petals  sometimes 
very  short.  Stamens  three,  the  anthers  turned  outward.  Ovary 
three-celled.  Leaves  embracing  each  other,  and  on  two  sides  of 
the  stem  only. — Natives  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Cape. 
Flowers  beautiful ; properties  medicinal. 
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IRIS.  (Elower-de-Luce.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Triandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  and  corolla  not 
distinct,  six-parted,  every  other  division  reflexed ; stigmas  shaped 
like  petals. 

The  word  Iris  means  eye  in  the  Egyptian  language,  but 
it  is  more  generally  used  to  signify  a variety  of  colour.  This 
very  handsome  genus  has  many  species,  above  eighty,  and 
all  hardy  here,  as  they  are  natives  principally  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Most  of  them  are  tuberous-rooted,  a few  only 
bulbous ; their  handsome  flowers  are  very  showy  in  our 
gardens  and  well  known  to  all  cultivators,  as  they  are  easily 
grown.  The  British  species  are  I.  Pseudo-acorus , with 
yellow  flowers,  and  foetidissima , with  brownish-blue.  The 
first  is  useful  in  various  ways : the  root  is  powdered,  and 
made  into  snuff ; the  yellow  seeds  are  roasted,  and  used  as 
coffee.  I.  Florentines,  with  white  flowers,  has  the  scent  of 
violets,  and  the  root  is  called  orrice-root  in  the  shops — a 
corruption  of  Iris- root — and  is  used  (as  well  as  several  other 
species)  as  a stimulant  in  medicine,  and  also  in  perfumery 
and  tooth-powder  to  impart  a pleasant  odour  to  the  breath : 
the  starch  is  used  in  hair-powder : this  root  is  principally 
brought  from  Italy.  I.  Susiana  is  a very  handsome  species, 
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flowering  well  in  a sheltered  situation,  and  displaying  its 
large  bluish  blossoms  : it  is  a native  of  the  Levant.  I.  pal- 
lida is  paler,  but  equally  large  and  handsome : it  is  a 
Turkish  species.  I.  ochroleuca  is  sulphur-coloured ; I.  Lu- 
sitanica  is  yellow.  The  numerous  other  species  vary  in  the 
flowers  from  blue  to  purple  and  violet,  yellow,  orange,  and 
whitish.  A few  are  sweet-scented,  as  sambucina,  resembling 
elder;  desertorum  and fragrans,  very  sweet;  and  Florentina , 
like  violets.  I.  tenax  is  called  the  tough-leaved  Iris,  from 
the  fibres  of  the  leaves  making  a fine  cord,  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  California  for  making  fishing-nets,  and  snares  for 
deer : the  strength  is  so  great,  it  is  said,  that  a thread  of 
sixteen  lines  will  strangle  the  great  stag  of  California.  The 
plant  is  hardy  here,  and  has  reddish-purple  solitary  flowers. 

They  all  require  a mixture  of  sand  and  rich  mould,  and 
the  quickly  increasing  roots  should  be  divided  in  autumn. 


TIGEIDIA.  (Tiger-Llower.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Monadelphia  Monogynia .)  Spatha  two-leaved ; 
calyx  none ; petals  six,  the  three  outer  large ; stamens  three ; 
filaments  united  into  a very  long  tube. 

The  name  arises  from  the  flower  being  marked  like  a 
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tiger.  T.  jpavonia  is  a Mexican  plant,  introduced  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and  is  a great  favourite.  Its  fine  scarlet 
flowers  are  very  showy,  though  only  lasting  a few  hours, 
and  the  plant  thrives  well  in  sheltered  borders,  particularly 
if  covered  with  a hand-glass,  and  protected  from  the  winter 
damp;  the  stem  is  simple,  the  leaves  sword-shaped.  T. 
conchiflora  has  yellow,  and  violacea  violet-coloured  flowers  : 
they  are  also  from  Mexico.  They  are  bulbous  plants,  and 
require  good  garden-mould,  and  to  be  kept  dry,  for  damp 
kills  them  more  easily  than  frost. 


PAEDANTHUS. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Triandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  six-parted,  regular 
and  equal ; stamens  three ; capsule  many-seeded ; seeds  attached 
to  a central  loose  receptacle. 

The  flower  is  spotted  like  a leopard,  whence  the  name. 
P.  Chinensis  was  brought  from  China  about  a century  ago, 
and  is  now  hardy  here : it  has  a showy,  spotted  orange 
flower.  P.  Nepalensis  is  also  orange,  and  a native  of 
Nepal;  they  both  flower  in  June. 
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GLADIOLUS.  (Corn-Flag.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Triandria  Monogynia.)  Spatha  two-valved ; flow- 
ers tubular,  with  a six-parted,  irregular  limb ; stamens  three, 
ascending ; stigmas  three ; seeds  winged. 

The  name  is  derived  from  gladius,  a sword,  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.  A genus  of  great  beauty,  with  tubular 
flowers  in  long  spikes ; many  species  are  grown  in  our 
frames,  a few  only  are  hardy,  as  G.  communis , from  the  South 
of  Europe,  with  red  flowers,  and  a variety  of  a paler  colour ; 
G.  Byzantinus , from  Turkey,  having  purple  flowers : both 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  G.  (Sphcerospora)  segetum  has 
the  petals  reddish-white ; and  triphylla , from  Greece,  is 
also  red.  G.  florihundus  and  psittacinus  have  many  varieties, 
or  hybrids,  raised  from  them,  and  all  are  very  ornamental 
and  hardy ; some  of  them  grow  to  four  or  even  six  feet 
high,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  full  of  blossoms  of  a brilliant 
scarlet.  They  require  a rich  and  well-drained  ground; 
some  are  planted  in  autumn,  others  in  spring ; some  gar- 
deners take  up  the  bulbs  every  few  years,  but  others  never 
molest  them,  and  they  then  form  beautiful  masses,  and 
flower  very  freely.  They  are  the  better  for  a little  protec- 
tion, which  may  consist  of  dried  leaves  raised  over  the 
roots  in  a pyramidal  form,  to  allow  the  rain  to  run  off. 
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The  tubers  of  many  contain  starchy  and  are  in  some  places 
eaten.  Many  of  the  genus,  which  amounts  to  above  sixty 
species,  require  the  frame ; these  are  all  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  most  of  them  are  very  beautiful;  the 
flowers  are  of  various  colours. 


TRITONIA. 

Gen.  Char.  {Triandria  Monogynia.)  Spatha  two-valved ; flower 
six-parted,  nearly  regular,  and  tubular ; stamens  three ; ovarium 
ovate,  three-celled;  stigmas  three,  spreading. 

Named  from  the  occurrence  of  the  number  three  in  the 
formation  of  the  flower,  or  from  the  variableness  of  the 
stamens  in  the  different  species,  triton  being  a weather-cock. 
T.  aurea , from  the  Cape,  is  a beautiful  bulbous  plant,  lately 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  tolerably  easy  of  culti- 
vation, producing  numerous  rich  orange-red  flowers,  and, 
when  formed  into  a bed,  has  a beautiful  effect.  T.  pumila 
and  uvaria  are  also  hardy,  but  they  will  all  be  safer  for 
slight  protection  during  the  winter,  and  need  not  be  taken 
up  for  years.  There  are  many  other  frame  species,  all  from 
the  Cape ; they  are  bulbs,  and  should  have  a dry  soil. 
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CEOCUS. 

Gen.  Char.  {Triandria  Monogynia .)  Spatka  usually  two-valved  ; 
flowers  funnel-shaped,  regular,  the  outer  segments  largest ; tube 
very  long,  partly  underground ; stamens  three ; stigma  deeply 
three-cleft,  with  the  edges  rolled  together. 

A Greek  name.  This  genus  is  highly  prized  by  all  lovers 
of  flowers,,  for  it  is  the  harbinger  of  Spring,  and  particularly 
useful  in  our  gardens,  where  it  appears  in  February  peeping 
through  the  snow.  C.  vernus  is  a native  of  England,  found 
in  meadows ; it  has  many  varieties,  the  colour  being  white, 
purplish,  blue,  and  striped : these,  mixed  with  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  Levant  species,  C.  luteus , form  a pleasing  va- 
riety in  the  flower-border.  The  striatus , versicolor , odorus} 
suaveolens  (sweet-scented),  Imjperati , biflorus  (the  Scotch), 
and  Susianus  (the  cloth  of  gold),  and  many  others,  have  been 
introduced  from  the  South  of  Europe.  C.  speciosus , from 
the  Caucasus,  is  a very  showy  species,  with  blue  flowers 
thfee  varieties  of  it  are  found  in  America,  with  blue  or  white 
flowers ; C.  suljphureus  is  very  pale  yellow,  or  cream-coloured. 
C.  sativus , a native  of  Asia  Minor,  though  naturalized  in 
England,  is  the  saffron  crocus,  and  is  cultivated  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex, 
from  which  circumstance  the  place  derives  its  name.  The 
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plant  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  originally  from  the 
Continent  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  was 
formerly  in  great  request,  but  the  use  has  declined,  though 
it  is  still  valuable  in  medicine,  as  a colouring  ingredient, 
and  also  in  prepared  dishes.  It  is  the  stigma  of  the  plant 
which  is  thus  used;  and  to  obtain  these  the  flowers  are 
gathered  in  September,  and  the  stigmas  being  picked  from 
them,  are  carefully  dried  in  a kiln,  and  pressed  together 
into  cakes.  The  germen,  the  lower  part  of  the  pistil,  is 
situated  almost  close  to  the  bulb,  and  after  the  flower 
has  been  decayed  for  some  weeks,  it  raises  itself  above  the 
ground,  and  ripens  its  seeds ; this  is  a very  unusual  mode 
of  growth.  C.  nudijiorus,  called  the  naked-flowered,  and 
an  autumnal  species,  delays  sending  up  its  germen  till  the 
following  spring,  when  it  perfects  its  seeds. 

Crocuses  should  only  be  taken  up  once  in  three  years  to 
be  divided,  and  then  replanted  without  much  delay;  the 
leaves  should  never  be  cut  off  till  quite  decayed,  as  the 
plant  cannot  mature  its  new  bulb  without  their  assistance  • 
they  may  be  tied  together  in  masses,  in  order  to  render  the 
border  neat. 
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MOR2EA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Triandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  six-petalecl ; after 
flowering  rolled  inwards  above,  spirally  twisted  beneath,  finally 
falling  off ; capsule  many-seeded. 

Named  after  Moore,  a botanist.  A genus  of  Cape  plants 
principally,  requiring  the  frame  in  this  country : some  of 
them  are  handsome.  Two  are  found  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, as  M.  Sisyrinchium,  called  Spanisli  nut,  an  edible 
bulb,  and  M.  Tenoreana  ; they  both  have  blue  flowers.  Of 
those  from  the  Cape,  M.  edulis  is  used  as  food,  the  bulb 
being  eaten ; M.  odora,  has  a sweet  scent,  and  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  with  white  flowers ; the  rest  are  yellow,  straw- 
colour,  purple,  rose,  and  blue.  They  are  generally  grown 
in  pots,  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould ; when  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  they  must  be  protected  from  frost  and  rain. 


IXIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Triandria  Monogynia.)  Spatha  two-valved ; flower 
with  a slender  tube  and  regular  limb ; stigmas  three,  narrow, 
recurved ; capsule  globose  and  ovate. 
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The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  to  fix , from  the 
sticky  nature  of  the  roots.  Cape  bulbs  of  great  beauty, 
cultivated  here  in  the  frame,  and  producing  flowers  of 
various  hues,  as  pink,  rose,  crimson,  yellow,  cream-colour, 
orange,  wdiite,  and  variegated.  If  planted  under  a south 
wall  in  peat  soil,  and  covered  in  winter  with  dry  litter,  the 
frosts  and  heavy  rains  will  not  injure  them,  and  they  wTill 
flourish  very  well ; the  soil  should  be  very  well  drained, 
with  a substratum  of  dry  rubbish,  and  if  the  bed  slopes 
from  a south  wall  it  will  be  better ; in  such  a situation  the 
bulbs  need  not  be  moved  for  years,  and  only  require  to  be 
covered  in  winter  with  dead  leaves. 


OR  CHID  A CE2E. 

Endogens,  with  irregular  flowers,  very  variable  in  form.  Sta- 
mens and  style  consolidated  into  a central  body. 

This  Order,  though  highly  interesting,  and  having  many 
genera  which  are  hardy,  is  so  seldom  introduced  into  the 
garden,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  culture,  that  particu- 
lars will  be  omitted  here  altogether.  When  the  experiment 
is  tried,  it  is  better  to  procure  the  plant  at  once  from  its 
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native  localities  with  a ball  of  earth,  and  plant  it  in  the 
garden  in  peat  or  heath-mould,  in  an  open  situation;  it 
will  probably  flower  for  a season  or  two,  and  then  gradually 
degenerate ; our  native  species  are  introduced  occasionally, 
but  seldom  reward  the  cultivator.  Orchis  maculata,  mas- 
cula , and  others  require  a peat  soil;  and  0.  militaris  and 
ustulata,  a dry  chalky  situation;  even  these  will  flourish 
better  in  pots.  The  genus  Ojphrys  bears  flowers  which  re- 
semble insects,  as  the  muscifera , or  fly;  the  aranifera , or 
spider;  and  the  apifera , or  bee-ophrys. 

This  curious  tribe  of  plants  has  many  exquisite  species, 
natives  of  the  tropics ; but  they  require  in  this  country  the 
heat  of  a stove  or  greenhouse,  and  therefore  do  not  come 
into  a list  of  hardy  plants. 


COMMEL  YN A CE2E. 

Endogens,  with  flowers  having  three  divisions  of  calyx,  herba- 
ceous ; three  petals ; three  or  six  stamens.  Ovary  three-celled. 
Leaves  flat,  narrow,  usually  sheathing  at  the  base. — Herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  New  Holland,  and 
Africa,  a few  of  America.  The  roots  of  some  are  edible,  others 
have  slight  medicinal  properties. 
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COMMELYNA. 

Gen.  Char.  {Triandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  three-leaved ; petals 
three ; filaments  three  or  four,  furnished  with  crossing  glands ; 
capsules  two  or  three-celled ; seeds  fixed  to  the  valves. 

Named  after  two  brothers,  Dutch  botanists  and  merchants. 
A genus  containing  about  thirty  species,  some  of  which 
are  hardy,  as  C.  tr  uncat  a,  hirtella , Virginica , Carolini- 
ana , erecta , undulata,  tuberosa,  etc.,  with  blue  flowers,  from 
Carolina  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  Those  from 
South  America  are fasciculata,  communis,  mollis, pallida,  and 
others,  all  having  blue  or  pale  blue  flowers  : some  are  rather 
showy  plants,  and  are  in  blossom  from  May  to  September, 
or  later.  The  following  require  the  frame  : — C.  angustifolia, 
cyanea , and  orchioides.  C.  ccelestis  was  a stove  plant,  but 
has  become  as  hardy  as  the  dahlia ; it  is  propagated  in 
the  same  way,  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  requires  a rich 
soil ; the  flower-stem  rises  about  a foot  and  a half  high, 
the  flowers  of  a beautiful  blue,  succeeding  each  other  from 
May  to  September.  This  plant  is  well  adapted  to  form  a 
bed  if  the  following  plan  be  adopted : — in  a circular  bed 
place  in  the  middle,  in  the  first  week  in  May,  some  old 
roots,  which  produce  plants  four  or  five  feet  high ; round 
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these  place  others,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed  in 
pots  in  the  frame,  and  put  them  about  six  inches  apart. 
Thus  treated  they  form  a bed  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
beauty,  the  splendid  blue  flowers  appearing  in  profusion 
from  June  to  October.  This  plan  is  recommended  by  a 
writer  in  the  f Eloricultural  Cabinet/  The  roots  may  be 
taken  up  as  the  winter  approaches,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dahlia,  or  be  covered  with  ashes. 


TKADESCANTIA.  (Spiderwort.) 

Gen.  Cliar.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  three-leaved ; petals 
three;  filaments  with  jointed  hairs ; capsule  three-celled. 

Named  after  John  Tradescant,  gardener  to  Charles  the 
Eirst,  who  introduced  the  first  species  into  Europe : his 
collections  are  now  at  Oxford.  This  genus  consists  of  nearly 
thirty  species,  introduced  into  this  country  principally  from 
America;  some  require  the  stove,  others,  as  follows,  are 
hardy.  The  well-known  Spiderwort  of  our  borders,  enliven- 
ing them  with  its  bright  blue  flowers  in  May  and  June,  is 
the  T.  Virginica,  and  was  introduced  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago;  it  has  now  produced  several  varieties — rubra 
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with  red,  albida  whitish,  nivea  with  snowy-white  flowers, 
and  pilosa  hairy.  T.  erecta , crassifolia , subaspera3  congest  a, 
car icif olio 3 and  elata  are  all  from  the  northern  continent, 
with  blue  or  purple,  except  T.  rosea , which  has  rose-coloured 
flowers.  T.  undata  and  latifolia , violet-coloured,  and  par- 
viflora , small-flowered,  are  from  South  America;  T.  ( Cya - 
notis ) barbata  is  a Nepaulese  annual,  with  blue  flowers; 
T.  iridescens,  from  Mexico,  has  purple  flowers,  and  is  a 
frame  plant;  they  are  useful  in  the  border,  as  they  flower 
from  May  to  quite  late  in  the  autumn ; and  are  of  easy 
culture  in  common  garden  soil. 


OR  ONTIA  CE2E. 

Endogens,  with  a simple  spadix.  Calyx  and  corolla  absent,  or 
four  or  five  scales,  and  an  equal  number  of  stamens ; these  are 
enclosed  in  a white,  green,  or  purple  spatha. — Herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  the  tropics  and  also  of  mild  climates.  Some  useful 
in  medicine. 

CALLA.  (Richakdia.) 

Gen.  Cliar.  ( Heptandria  Monogynia. ) Spatha  ovate;  spadix  co- 
vered ; calyx  and  corolla  none ; fruit  a berry. 

A name  given  by  Pliny.  C.  palustris  is  a plant  of  the 
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North  of  Europe,  having  a very  acrid  root,  but  which  after 
much  boiling  is  deprived  of  this  quality,  and  is  baked  into 
bread  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  C.  ( Richardia ) JEthi- 
opica  is  a beautiful  Cape  plant,  introduced  here  in  1731, 
and  is  well  known  in  the  greenhouse;  its  noble  white 
spatha  and  large  handsome  leaves  making  it  valuable  and 
ornamental ; but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  is  hardy. 
It  may  either  be  planted  in  a pot,  and  kept  in  the  green- 
house or  frame  in  the  winter,  and  placed  in  the  border  in 
the  summer ; or  it  may  be  planted  out  at  once,  and  only 
requires  to  have  the  roots  kept  dry  and  well  covered  with 
ashes  in  the  winter.  It  takes  a great  deal  of  water,  and 
upon  this  depends  its  vigour  and  life ; but  the  noble  ap- 
pearance of  the  large  leaves  and  striking  flowers  of  this 
plant  will  amply  repay  any  trouble  that  may  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  will  likewise  flourish  in  water,  if  the  roots  be 
planted  in  the  mud  of  a pond  where  the  water  is  not  above 
two  or  three  feet  deep ; and  in  this  situation,  the  plant  re- 
quires no  further  attention  during  the  winter.  It  is  in- 
creased by  offsets  from  the  thick  roots ; these  should  be  se- 
parated about  September  and  planted  in  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  and  are  better  kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  they 
are  stout  plants. 
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MELANTHA  CEAE. 

Endogens,  with  flowers  divided  into  six  parts,  often  tubular, 
flat  when  withering.  Stamens  six ; anthers  turned  outwards  ; dis- 
tinct styles. — Bulbous,  tuberous,  or  fibrous-rooted  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape  and  also  northern  countries.  Qualities  very  poisonous. 

YERATRUM. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tolygamia  Moncecia .)  Flowers  with  stamens  and 
pistils ; no  calyx ; corolla  of  six  petals ; stamens  six ; ovaries 
three ; capsules  three,  many-seeded ; flower  with  stamens  only, 
having  no  ovary. 

The  name  of  this  very  poisonous  genus  means  truly  blach, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine, 
but  care  is  necessary  in  administering  it.  V,  album. f called, 
from  its  white  flowers.  White  Hellebore  (gardeners  use  it  to 
destroy  caterpillars),  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  produces  its  blossoms  in  June;  the  root  is  very  poi- 
sonous, as  well  as  every  part  of  the  plant.  V.  nigrum  has 
the  same  quality,  but  is  less  powerful ; it  is  called  the  Dark 
Purple-flowered  Hellebore,  and  is  a native  of  Siberia.  The 
rest  are  from  America  : V.  viride,  joarviflorum , and  angusti- 
jlorum  have  handsome  racemes  of  green  flowers ; Lobelianum 
has  white. 
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COLCHICUM.  (Meadow  Saferon.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Trigynia.)  Flowers  in  a spatha  and 
having  six  divisions,  with  a tube  proceeding  directly  from  the 
root ; anthers  incumbent ; capsules  three,  connected  and  inflated. 

Name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Colchis,  where  these 
bulbs  grow  in  abundance.  The  growth  of  the  plants  of 
this  genus  is  very  remarkable  : from  the  old  bulb  a new 
plant  springs,  which  has  a new  radical,  cylindrical,  and 
tubular  spatha,  which  is  cloven  at  the  top  on  one  side,  and 
half  underground  ; this  produces  from  six  to  eight  flowers, 
which  die,  but  the  seeds  lie  buried  within  the  bulb  all  the 
winter ; in  spring  they  rise  on  a fresh  stalk,  and  ripen  in 
the  summer.  C.  autumnale  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is, 
with  its  varieties,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  lilac  or 
white  flowers  being  very  pretty.  The  medicinal  properties 
have  been  well  known  for  many  centuries,  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matic cases  more  particularly ; they  are  however  poisonous, 
and  people  have  been  killed  by  mistaking  the  bulbs  for 
onions.  C.  Byzantinum  is  the  broad-leaved  species,  with 
lilac  flowers,  from  the  Levant ; C.  montanum , aljoinum,  and 
arenarium,  also  lilac  flowers ; and  variegatum  and  tessellatum , 
striped,  are  all  from  the  South  of  Europe,  and  C.  Ckionense, 
with  purple  blossoms,  from  Ohio.  C. . umbrosum , the  flowers 
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of  which  are  lilac,  is  brought  from  Siberia.  They  are  all 
in  bloom  from  August  to  October. 


LILIACE2E. 

Endogens,  with  a naked  flower,  flat  when  withering.  Calyx 
and  corolla  confounded  together,  regular  or  nearly  so,  occasion- 
ally adhering  in  a tube.  Stamens  six. — Herbaceous  plants,  with 
narrow,  parallel- veined  leaves,  with  bulbs,  tubers,  or  fibrous 
roots ; natives  principally  of  temperate  climates.  The  roots  of 
some  are  edible ; the  fibres  used  for  making  cordage. 

ERYTHRONIUM.  (Dog's-tooth  Yiolet.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
bell-shaped ; two  tubercles  attached  to  the  base  of  every  other 
division. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  for  red,  in  allusion  to  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  E.  dens-canis  is  called 
the  Dog's-tooth  Yiolet,  and  is  a native  of  Europe;  its  pretty 
purple  nodding  flowers,  with  the  petals  reflexed,  is  a common 
favourite.  E.  longifolium  is  a Swiss  species  with  rose-co- 
loured petals ; a variety  has  whitish  flowers.  E.  America- 
num , grandijiorum , and  giganteum  have  yellow  flowers,  and 
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albidum  white  : they  are  American  species ; these  flower 
better  when  confined  at  the  root  to  pots  and  poor  soil ; the 
others  will  grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  do  not  require  to 
be  taken  up. 


TULIPA.  (Tulip.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.')  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
bell-shaped  and  regular ; style  none. 

In  Persia  these  plants  are  called  Thoulylan,  whence  pro- 
bably the  present  name.  “The  gaudy  Tulip”  is  so  well 
known,  that  nothing  need  be  said  in  the  way  of  descrip- 
tion. The  common  species  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens, 
and  which  has  been  so  great  a favourite  with  gardeners,  is 
T.  Gesneriana,  from  the  Levant ; the  original  colour  is  red, 
but  it  has  run  into  several  varieties,  as  scarlet-flowered, 
various-coloured,  double-flowered,  and  the  “ parrot.”  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Persia  to  Con- 
stantinople, thence  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  cultivation 
became  a fashion  and  a mania  for  a considerable  time,  the 
most  extravagant  prices  being  given  for  single  bulbs  of  fine 
sorts,  and  a bed  of  “prince”  tulips  has  often  been  valued 
at  from  £500  to  £1000.  We  have  other  fine  species  from 
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various  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  T.  Celsiana,  Turcica , 
Clusiana,  maculata,  cor  nut  a,  oculus-solis,  pruecox,  suaveolens , 
called  Yan  Thol, — about  twenty-four  hardy  species;  indeed, 
all  that  are  introduced  are  so,  except  T.  stellata , from  the 
East  Indies,  having  a bluish-white  flower,  which  is  raised 
in  the  greenhouse.  Tulips  require  a dry,  open  situation, 
hot-bed  manure,  and  rich  fresh  sandy  loam;  they  are 
planted  in  November,  and  taken  up  in  the  summer  after 
the  flowering  is  over,  but  not  till  the  leaves  have  quite 
faded ; fresh  soil  is  required  every  year,  as  the  exudations 
are  poisonous  to  them.  Elorists  who  cultivate  these  favour- 
ite flowers  pay  them  great  attention,  giving  them  a bed 
apart  in  well-selected  soil,  setting  the  plants  at  certain  re- 
gular distances  and  depths,  and  having  coverings  which  can 
be  removed  according  to  the  weather,  and,  lastly,  when  they 
are  in  full  flower  and  perfection,  shading  them  from  sun 
and  wind  by  a canvas  awning.  They  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral classes,  according  to  their  colours  or  feathered  mark- 
ings ; and  to  make  them  produce  these  varieties  many  ex- 
pedients are  resorted  to,  as  planting  in  poor  soil,  then 
suddenly  removing  to  one  very  rich,  or  they  are  sent  to  a 
distance  for  change  of  air. 
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GAGEA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Stamens  adhering  to  the 
base  of  the  divisions  of  the  flower ; style  club-shaped ; capsules 
three-valved,  three-celled,  covered  by  the  remains  of  the  flower ; 
seeds  small,  numerous,  round. 

Named  after  Sir  T.  Gage,  a botanist ; a genus  of  small 
bulbs,  natives  of  England  and  Europe.  G.  lutea  is  the 
British  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  March  and 
April.  All  the  other  introduced  species  are  from  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  having  yellow 
or  yellow-green  flowers  : G.  ( Orithyia ) uniflora  is  from  Si- 
beria. These  bulbs  flower  in  May,  should  be  grown  in 
sandy  soil,  and  do  not  require  attention  in  winter. 


ERITILLABIA.  (Erittllary.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia .)  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
bell-shaped,  with  a honey-pore  above  the  claws. 

Fritillus  is  a dice-box,  and  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  this 
name,  though  not  particularly  applicable.  F.  meleagris  is 
called  the  Chequered  Eritillary,  from  the  chequered,  puce- 
coloured  marks  on  the  petals  : it  is  found  in  moist  pastures 
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in  England  as  early  as  March.  F.  pracox  is  the  early  White 
Eritillary,  introduced  from  the  Continent : also,  Messanen- 
sis , purple-yellow;  Lusitanica,  violet;  nigra , dark -flowered  ; 
racemosa,  cluster-flowered ; and  Pyrenaica,  purple.  Then 
we  have  several  from  the  Caucasus,  as  tenella , minor,  lutea, 
latifolia,  Ruthienica , tulipifolia ; and  scandens  and  leucantha, 
which  are  climbing  species.  F.  imperialis  is  the  Crown  Im- 
perial— the  most  striking  species  of  this  genus;  this  fine 
plant,  with  the  crown  of  leaves  above,  and  its  large  head  of 
drooping,  yellowish-red  flowers,  is  a native  of  Persia,  and 
forms  a striking  object  in  our  gardens  as  early  as  March 
or  April ; it  has  varieties  with  either  red  or  yellow  flowers  : 
the  latter  is  a particularly  graceful  plant.  F.  cujprea,  the 
Copper-coloured  Eritillary,  from  Mexico,  is  raised  in  the 
frame.  Those  grown  in  the  garden  only  require  to  be  taken 
up  once  in  three  years,  to  have  the  roots  divided;  they 
flourish  best  in  a deep  loamy  soil. 


LILIUM.  (Lily.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia .)  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
bell-shaped,  and  generally  retlexed,  with  a longitudinal  honey- 
line ; valves  of  the  capsule  connected  by  a mesh  of  hairs. 
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The  name  arose  from  the  Celtic  word  Li,  which  signifies 
whiteness, — and  what  can  be  more  purely  white  and  beau- 
tiful than  some  of  the  flowers  of  this  favourite  genus  ! There 
are  about  thirty-six  hardy  species,  all  bulbous  plants.  L. 
candidum  is  the  common  White  Lily  of  our  gardens ; its 
flowers  are  very  beautiful  and  sweet-scented,  and  are  often 
seen  in  old  paintings  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Virgin:  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Levant  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  has  several  varieties  with  striped  flowers,  or  striped 
or  dotted  leaves.  L.  Japonicum,  also  white,  has  rather  droop- 
ing large  flowers : its  name  denotes  its  native  country. 
There  are  several  other  white-flowered  species — Nejoaulense , 
lancifolium,  and  longifiorum,  from  Nepaul;  JBuscJiianum , 
bulbiferum , latifolium,  joubescens,  and  several  others,  are 
orange ; Canadense,  Carolinianum,  sujoerbum,  and  others,  are 
yellow.  L.  sjoeciosum  is  the  showy  purple-flowered  species 
from  Japan,  which  has  several  varieties;  and  L.  Martagon 
is  the  well-known  “ Turk's  cap”  Lily,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Germany,  but  has 
become  naturalized : it  has  many  varieties,  differing  prin- 
cipally in  colour, — one  is  pure  white,  another  yellow,  and 
one  has  double  white  flowers;  the  scarlet  grows  nearly 
four  feet  high,  and  when  it  produces  its  brilliant  flowers. 
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with  the  petals  turned  back,  is  a very  handsome  plant ; 
the  purple  variety  is  spotted  with  brown  and  black.  L. 
sujoerbum , from  North  America,  is  a most  beautiful  plant, 
sending  up  stalks,  often  eight  feet  high,  bearing  numerous 
bright  orange  flowers  spotted  with  violet ; it  requires  a bog 
soil,  but  will  stand  the  winter.  L.  croceum  has  the  flowers 
saffron-coloured  spotted  with  black;  L.  'PJdladelpliicuni 
is  a fine  plant,  with  red  flowers  spotted  with  black;  L. 
KamtschatJcense  is  of  a golden-yellow  with  purple  spots,  it  is 
not  very  common  here;  Canadense  is  light  orange;  atro- 
sanguineum  has  blossoms  of  a deep  blood -red  colour.  L. 
tigrinum  often  grows  six  feet  high,  and  has  orange  flowers 
spotted  with  black,  which  appear  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber ; this  species  is  from  China ; and  we  have  two  from 
Japan,  testaceum , yellow,  and  excelsum,  straw-coloured. 
Lindley  says  that  the  L.  Chalcedonicum  covers  the  plains  of 
Syria  with  its  scarlet  flowers  studded  with  warts,  and  is 
the  lily  alluded  to  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  L.  Colchi- 
currij  from  Siberia,  is  a desirable  species,  as  it  is  quite  hardy, 
but  at  present  not  very  common  : it  has  a drooping  flower, 
white  tinged  with  yellow;  it  grows  well  in  common  garden 
soil,  and,  like  all  the  Lily  tribe,  should  not  be  disturbed,  as 
they  are  all  easily  injured  by  removal.  L.  giganteum  is 
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quite  Lardy,  but  not  yet  common : it  is  a most  splendid 
plant,  and  is  sometimes  “twelve  feet  high,"  with  large 
white  flowers  spotted  with  crimson,  and  all  this  splendour 
is  accompanied  by  a strong  scent.  L.  venustum  has  bright 
orange  blossoms  and  is  very  attractive ; though  a native  of 
Japan,  it  is  quite  hardy.  L.  excelsum  has  drooping  flowers 
of  a pale  orange,  and  they  have  a sweet  smell.  Lilies  are 
of  easy  culture,  their  roots  not  requiring  to  be  moved  for 
years,  and  common  garden-soil  suits  them.  They  all  come 
into  flower  about  June  or  July,  except  L.  candidutn , which 
is  as  early  as  May. 


HEMEBOC  ALLIS.  (Day  Lily.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Alexandria  Monogynia.)  Elower  bell-shaped,  with, 
a cylindrical  tube ; stamens  curved  downwards ; stigma  small, 
simple,  and  shaggy. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  for  day  and  beautiful.  This 
genus  has  several  handsome  species,  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens  from  Siberia,  China,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Levant.  AA.  graminea , grass-leaved,  and  flava , have 
yellow  flowers,  and  are  natives  of  the  former  country.  II. 
fulva}  duticha}  and  speciosa  have  copper- coloured  flowers ; 
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the  latter,  from  Jamaica,  is  a showy  plant  for  the  green- 
house, and  the  rest  are  all  desirable  flowers  for  the  border 
for  June  and  July : they  are  of  easy  culture,  succeeding 
best  in  a moist  soil  and  a shady  locality,  and  the  roots 
should  be  occasionally  divided.  H.  ( Funlcia ) Japonica  has 
white,  and  carulea  [FunJcia  ovata ) blue  flowers;  Sieboldi- 
ana}  undulata,  and  lanceolata  have  lilac ; and  albo-mar- 
ginata  lilac  edged  with  white.  These  Funkias  are  very 
ornamental  and  fragrant;  they  require  a dry  soil  and  a 
warm  border. 


YUCCA.  (Adam's  Needle.) 

Gen.  Char.  [Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  bell-sliaped  and 
spreading ; no  style ; capsule  from  three-  to  six-celled,  with  a 
hole  at  the  end. 

Called  Yuca  in  St.  Domingo,  whenee  the  name.  A 
beautiful  genus  of  plants  almost  peculiar  to  America,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  hardy.  In  general  character  they 
greatly  resemble  a small  palm-tree,  the  numerous  leaves  all 
proceeding  either  from  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  from  the 
ground;  the  flower  rises  above  them  in  a handsome  spike 
of  greenish- white  flowers,  forming  a very  beautiful  object ; 
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the  leaves  of  most  of  the  species  have  their  edges  clothed 
with  strong  brown  or  white  twisted  threads,  which  give  a 
peculiar  appearance  to  the  plant.  Y.  superha  or  gloriosa  is  a 
beautiful  species,  with  a short  stem,  and  numerous,  entire, 
long  leaves  very  much  crowded  together;  from  these,  in 
August,  rises  a pyramid  of  beautiful  whitish-red,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  This  plant,  though  generally  kept  in  the  greenhouse, 
will  bear  the  open  air.  In  Edwards's  ‘ Botanical  Register' 
one  specimen  is  mentioned  as  having  flowered  in  the  garden 
of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Herbert,  and  was  the  most  magni- 
ficent plant  there : the  flower-stem  rose  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  and  the  profusion  of  blossom  was  very  great ; the  deep 
crimson  of  the  stalks  and  stem,  and  the  purple  stripe  on 
the  outer  petals  of  the  flower,  made  it  a magnificent  sight. 
Y.  gloriosa  has  white  flowers  ; also  Y.  jilamentosa,  which  is 
called  the  common  thready  Yucca;  glauca.  straw-coloured; 
stricta , greenish-purple ; angustifolia , green ; and  there  are 
several  others.  A deep  sandy  soil  is  the  most  suitable  to 
these  plants,  and  they  are  increased  by  suckers ; they  are 
often  planted  in  vases  on  terraces,  and  in  such  situations 
produce  a good  effect. 
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SCILLA.  (Squill.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Hexandria  Monogynia .)  Divisions  of  flower  six, 
spreading;  filaments  thread-like,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 

flower.  * 

Name  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  for  these 
plants  ( Asqyl ).  A genus  containing  above  thirty  species, 
principally  from  temperate  regions,  the  South  of  Europe 
particularly.  S.  maritima , the  officinal  Squill,  is  a native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  used  in  medicine — particularly  as 
an  expectorant  in  coughs ; the  plant  is  scarcely  hardy  here, 
so  that  the  bulbs  are  brought  from  abroad  for  these  pur- 
poses. Many  of  the  species  are  beautiful,  and  introduced 
into  the  garden  with  advantage;  the  blossoms  are  rose, 
blue,  lilac,  purple,  or  white;  Peruviana , Italica,  amoena , 
imperialis , and  Sibirica  are  blue  and  very  pretty.  8.  nutans 
[Hyacinthus  non-scrijotus),  the  English  Hyacinth,  is  now 
reckoned  among  the  Squills,  and  some  botanists  give  it  a 
new  generic  name — Myogalum. 


OENITHOGALUM.  (Star  of  Bethlehem.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Divisions  of  flower  six. 
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erect,  spreading  above  the  middle ; filaments  dilated  at  the  base ; 
capsule  roundish,  angular,  three-celled ; seeds  roundish,  naked. 

Name  of  uncertain  derivation  or  meaning,  but  the  English 
name,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  arises  from  the  star-like  form  of 
the  flower.  More  than  sixty  species  have  been  introduced, 
but  a few  only  are  hardy.  The  English  species  are  0.  um- 
bellatum , Pyrenaicum , and  nutans ; then  we  have  in  the 
garden,  from  Europe,  0.  montanum , collinum , reft  actum, 
tenuvfolium , exscajpum , comosum,  joyramidale  (which  has  a 
blue  variety),  Narbonense,  etc.,  with  white  or  greenish- 
white  flowers ; 0.  ixioides  is  a native  of  California,  elatum 
and  latifolium  of  Egypt,  also  with  white  flowers ; 0.  (. Bar - 
nardia)  Japonicum  is  a native  of  Japan.  Very  many 
besides  these  are  cultivated  in  the  frame,  coming  princi- 
pally from  the  Cape  and  South  America.  These  plants 
only  require  to  be  taken  up  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
the  roots  divided,  and  replanted  immediately;  they  prefer 
a tolerably  dry  soil. 


MUSCARI.  (Musk  or  Grape  Hyacinth.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Blowers  ovate  or  cylin- 
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drical,  very  shortly  divided;  stamens  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower ; cells  of  capsules  two-celled. 

So  named  from  the  smell  of  musk,  from  the  Latin  mus- 
cus.  A pretty  genus  of  hardy  bulbs,  principally  introduced 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  as  macrocarpum , comosum , com- 
mutatum,  parviflorum,  botryoides : the  first  has  yellow,  the 
rest  blue  or  purplish  blossoms;  the  last  having  varieties 
with  blue,  purple,  white,  or  blush-coloured  flowers.  M. 
moschatum  has  brownish,  and  ambrosiacum  white  flowers ; 
these  are  the  sweet-scented  species  from  the  Levant.  M . 
glaucum  is  from  Persia;  M.  racemosum  is  the  British 
species.  Any  common  garden  soil  suits  them,  and  they 
require  no  other  care  than  being  taken  up  and  divided 
occasionally. 


HYACINTHIJS.  (Hyacinth.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Rexandria  Monogynia.)  Plower  erect,  six-cleft, 
with  equal  segments,  not  divided  to  the  base ; stamens  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower ; cells  of  capsule  two-seeded. 

Name  derived  from  the  fable  that  Hyacinthus  was  killed 
by  Apollo,  and  changed  into  this  flower.  The  well-known 
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Hyacinth  of  our  gardens  is  the  II.  orientalis,  a native  of 
the  Levant.  With  us  it  is  much  cultivated  for  its  beautiful 
flowers,  which,  appearing  in  January  and  February,  enliven 
our  greenhouses  and  rooms  during  the  gloomy  season  of 
winter.  It  grows  naturally  in  a sandy  soil,  but  can  be 
forced  in  water,  which  is  the  usual  plan  in  houses.  In 
the  garden  it  of  course  flowers  later — about  April — and  a 
bed  of  these  fine  plants  produces  a striking  effect,  when 
well  shaded  from  the  rain  and  sun.  The  original  has  a 
blue  flower,  but  cultivators  have  produced  various  colours, 
from  the  purest  white  to  deep  shades  of  red  and  blue. 
The  plan  of  cultivation  for  the  garden  is,  to  choose  an 
open  and  airy  situation,  but  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds ; it  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  earth  a light  sandy 
soil,  mixed  with  rich  loamy  turf  or  leaf-mould,  and  a layer 
of  sandy  earth  at  the  top ; in  this  the  bulbs  are  to  be  placed, 
and  well  covered,  in  November.  In  April  the  early  sorts 
will  begin  to  show  flower ; and  as  the  season  advances,  they 
will  require  shading  from  the  sun  and  heavy  rains,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  soon  spoiled : they  only  require  water  in 
very  dry  seasons.  After  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  faded, 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up  and  dried.  When  grown  in  glasses, 
they  may  be  placed  in  them,  any  time  between  October  and 
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March,  so  as  to  have  a succession;  the  water  should  be 
soft,  and  barely  touching  at  first,  then  just  reaching  so  as 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  bulb ; this  must  be  kept  to  the 
same  height.  They  must  be  placed  in  a warm  room  when 
required  to  grow ; these  may  be  planted  in  the  garden  next 
year.  The  cultivation  of  Hyacinths  was  at  one  time  as 
much  a mania  with  the  Dutch  as  that  of  tulips,  and  they 
produced  many  hundred  varieties ; but  though  still  a fa- 
vourite flower  with  us,  the  cultivation  has  somewhat  declined. 
H.  amethystinus  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
has  bluish  flowers ; H.  spicatus  pale  blue. 


ASPHODELUS.  (Asphodel.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Flowers  six-parted, 
spreading ; six  valves  covering  the  ovary. 

The  name  means  a flower  which  cannot  be  surpassed.” 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  hardy.  A.  luteus  is 
the  common  yellow  species  from  Sicily,  and  A.  albus  the 
white  from  the  South  of  Europe  : they  have  been  long  in- 
troduced, and  are  very  easy  to  cultivate.  Loudon  says  that 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  Apulia  are  covered  with  the 
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latter,  and  that  they  afford  nourishment  to  the  sheep.  A. 
ramosus  is  used  medicinally;  fistulosus  and  cestivus  also 
have  white  flowers.  The  following  are  from  Asia : — A.  pro- 
lifer, Asiaticus,  tenuior,  Creticus,  Liburnicus,  Tauricus,  and 
capillaris,  having  either  yellowish  or  white  blossoms;  A. 
(. Eremurus ) Altaicus  has  showy  yellow  flowers.  A.  inter- 
medins is  a native  of  the  Canaries,  and  requires  the  frame ; 
it  has  white  flowers.  Common  soil  suits  them,  and  they 
increase  rapidly  by  suckers. 


POLYGONATUM.  (Solomons  Seal.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Alexandria  Monogynia.)  Plowers  six-cleft,  cylin- 
drical ; filaments  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  tube ; berry  glo- 
bose, three-celled,  with  two-seeded  cells ; flowers  axillary. 

Prom  the  Greek  for  many  and  Jcnee , the  articulations 
in  the  stem  giving  rise  to  this  name.  P.  verticillatum 
and  P.  multiflorum  are  the  pretty  British  species,  called 
Solomon’s  Seal  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  a cut  root 
to  the  characters  on  the  seal  of  Solomon ; the  young 
shoots  have  been  used  as  a substitute  for  asparagus.  The 
Continental  species  are- — bracteatum  and  lat folium,  with 
whitish-green  and  straw-coloured  flowers ; pubescens,  canali- 
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culatum , angustifolium , and  macrophyllum,  North  American; 
lejytoyhyllum  and  jpolyantliemum , Asiatic, — the  flowers  be- 
ing very  similar  in  colour  to  the  rest.  They  do  well  under 
trees,  liking  the  shade,  and  thus  producing  finer  flowers; 
common  soil  suits  them. 


CONY  ALL  ARIA.  (Lily  of  the  Yalley.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Hexandria  Monogynia.)  Flowers  six-cleft,  hell- 
shaped ; berry  spotted,  three-celled. 

From  convallis,  a valley,  where  this  genus  is  usually 
found.  Our  favourite  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  C.  majalis , is  the 
only  species  of  this  genus,  and  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  description  or  praise.  The  scape  of  beautiful 
pendent  white  flowers,  almost  hid  by  the  broad  handsome 
leaves,  renders  it  an  extremely  lovely  plant ; and  it  may  be 
found  wild  in  our  woods,  in  flower,  in  May.  In  our  gardens 
it  is  earlier,  where  it  has  produced  two  varieties,  one  with 
rose-coloured,  and  the  other  with  double  flowers;  but  the 
simple  form  and  colour  of  the  original  is  more  generally 
admired.  They  are  sweet-scented  when  fresh,  but  dried 
have  a narcotic  odour,  and  the  roots  are  occasionally  used 
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medicinally.  It  is  said  that  a durable  and  beautiful  green 
colour  may  be  produced0  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  by 
preparing  them  with  lime.  They  prefer  a shady  spot,  and 
only  require  to  be  taken  up  to  divide  the  roots ; the  soil 
should  be  light  and  moist. 


ETJSCUS.  (Butchers'  Broom.) 

Gen.  Char . ( Bicecia  Monadelphia .)  Calyx  six-leaved ; corolla 
none ; barren  flower  with  the  rudiment  of  the  ovary  ovate,  and 
perforated  at  the  end ; fertile,  style  one,  berry  three-celled, 
seeds  two. 

Anciently  called  Bruscus ; said  to  be  derived  from  bens, 
box,  and  Jcelem,  holly,  the  Celtic  name  for  these  plants.  This 
is  a very  curious  genus ; the  English  species,  R.  aculeatus , 
is  an  interesting  plant,  found  in  woods,  particularly  in  the 
South,  where  its  bright  dark-green  leaves,  and  very  hand- 
some berries,  as  large  as  cherries,  make  it  an  attractive  ob- 
ject, particularly  to  the  botanist.  The  small  whitish-green 
flower  has  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  but  this  is  not  actually  the  case; 
for  the  flower-stalk  is  only  hid  beneath  the  outer  skin  of  the 
leaf,  and  can  be  raised  from  it  with  a knife.  The  bright 
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handsome  red  berry,  lying  on  the  leaf  after  the  flower  has 
faded,  has  a curious  effect ; and,  in  this  state,  it  is  a great 
addition  to  a winter  group  of  flowers ; or  it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  house  instead  of  holly,  as  it  continues  a 
long  time  without  shrivelling.  The  Continental  species  are 
laxuSj  Hypoyhyllum,  with  the  flowers  and  berries  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf ; R.  Hypoglossum  bears  its  flowers 
and  succeeding  berries  on  the  upper  side,  under  a leaflet; 
and  R.  racemosus  is  the  Alexandrian  laurel , and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  some  the  plant  used  to  crown  victors  in 
the  games ; it  has  its  flowers  terminal.  R.  latifolius  is  a 
Madeira  plant.  Some  of  the  more  tender  species  have  the 
flowers  at  the  edge  of  the  leaves ; the  roots  of  some  have 
been  used  medicinally,  and  the  seeds . roasted  and  used  as 
coffee.  These  plants  prefer  the  shade  of  trees,  and  are 
useful  in  shrubberies  as  an  evergreen : they  are  increased 
by  suckers  from  the  root.  / 
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Class  II  * EXOGENS. 

Increase  of  new  wood  taking  place  at  the  circumference, 
always  concentric.  Leaves  net-veined.  Seed-lobes  two  or 
more ; seeds  enclosed  in  seed-vessels. 

Subclass  I.  DICLINOUS  EXOGENS. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers. 

MENISPERMA  CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  small  flowers  in  racemes.  Calyx  and  petals  in 
several  rows.  Stamens  of  barren  flower  either  joined  together  or 
separate,  sometimes  opposite  the  petals,  or  three  or  four  times 
as  many.  Of  the  fertile  flower  the  seed-vessels  are  solitary 
or  whorled,  distinct  or  partially  united ; drupe  usually  a berry, 
moon-shaped ; seed  the  same.  Leaves  entire. — Shrubs,  natives 
of  the  Tropics ; principally  narcotic  qualities. 

MENISPERMUM.  (Moonseed.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Bicecia  Bodecandria .)  Barren  flower — calyx  two- 
leaved ; petals  four  or  six  on  the  outside,  eight  inside ; stamens 
sixteen.  Eertile  flower — stamens  eight,  sterile ; ovaries  two  or 
three ; berries  two,  one-seeded. 

* Seventh  Class  of  Lindley. 
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From  the  Greek  for  moon  and  seed , from  the  shape 
of  the  seed-vessel.  North  American  plants,  of  which  M. 
Canadense,  Carolinum,  and  Lyoni  are  hardy,  and  are  valu- 
able plants  for  training  over  arbours,  as  they  grow  rapidly, 
and  are  very  ornamental ; a pole  covered  with  them  looks 
well.  The  drooping  flowers,  of  a greenish-yellow  *tinge,  are 
hidden  beneath  the  curiously  shaped  leaves.  They  require 
no  particular  treatment. 


Subclass  II.  HYPOGYNOUS  EXOGENS. 

Having  stamens  and  pistils  generally  in  the  same  flowers ; sta- 
mens below  the  ovary,  and  entirely  free  from  calyx  and  corolla. 

PASSIFL  OB  A CE2E. 

Exogens,  with  coroneted  flowers ; the  petals  five,  imbricated, 
standing  on  the  calyx ; stamens  five,  on  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ; 
a row  of  filamentous  processes  forming  the  crown  in  the  centre. 
Leaves  often  glandular. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  usually 
climbing ; properties  rather  dangerous,  though  some  of  the  fruits 
are  edible.  Natives  principally  of  America,' and  particularly  the 
South. 

PASSIELORA.  (Passion  Elower.) 

Gen . Char.  ( Monadelphia  Pentandria.)  Calyx  five-parted,  co- 
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loured ; petals  five,  inserted  into  tlie  calyx,  or  none ; crown  of 
many  filiform  rays ; fruit  stalked  and  fleshy. 

Named  by  the  zealous  Catholics  who  discovered  this 
genus  in  South  America,  the  Passion  Elower,  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  the  appendages  of  its  flower  to  the 
passion  of  Christ.  This  lovely  genus  is  very  abundant  in 
species,  above  eighty  having  been  grown  in  this  country, 
but  only  the  following  bear  the  outer  air : — P.  incarnata , 
called  May  Apple,  and  one  of  the  edible  species,  has  a 
flesh-coloured  flower ; P.  Colvillii,  violet ; and  P.  carulea , 
the  common,  has  whitish-blue ; these  are  from  Brazil  and 
North  America.  The  latter  species  bears  our  climate  very 
well  now,  though  originally  brought  from  Brazil,  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago : its  palmated  five-lobed 
leaves  and  beautiful  flowers  make  it  a very  desirable  creeper ; 
it  derives  its  name  of  carulea  from  the  blueness  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  petals,  but  within  they  are  delicately  white,  and 
the  thread-like  rays  are  purple.  This  plant  grows  in  great 
perfection  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  is  often  seen 
covering  the  cottages,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  profusion, 
but  they  last  only  a day.  P.  lutea , a pale-yellow  American 
species,  and  Mooreana , require  the  frame ; the  rest  of  the 
eighty-six  species,  the  greenhouse  or  stove.  These  plants 
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are  increased  by  cuttings  from  the  young  shoots,  and  they 
should  be  planted  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  have  plenty  of 
room  for  their  roots,  so  that  they  do  not  always  succeed  in 
pots. 


VIOL  ACE JE. 

Exogens,  having  flowers  with  five  petals,  equal  or  not.  Stamens 
five,  alternate  with  the  petals ; filaments  dilated,  lengthened  be- 
yond the  anthers,  two  of  which  in  the  irregular  flowers  have  a 
gland  or  appendage  at  the  base.  Leaves  simple. — Herbaceous 
plants  or  shrubs,  generally  natives  of  temperate  climates ; pro- 
perties medicinal. 

YIOLA.  (Yiolet.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Divisions  of  calyx  five ; 
petals  five,  irregular ; anthers  adhering  at  the  end  by  a mem- 
brane, or  distinct ; capsule  three-valved,  one-seeded. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  genus  is  doubtful,  but  it 
has  been  for  ages  a favourite  on  account  of  the  sweet  scent 
of  many  of  its  species.  Shakspeare  makes  many  beautiful 
allusions  to  it;  in  the  ‘Twelfth  Night J he  likens  a strain 
of  music  to  “ the  sweet  South  that  breathes  upon  a bank  of 
violets,  stealing  and  giving  odour )”  in  ‘ Richard  II/  he 
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speaks  of  “ violets  that  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 
spring;”  and  again  in  fKing  John * he  alludes  so  beauti- 
fully to  it  that  the  whole  passage  must  be  given  : — ■ 

“ To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet , 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.” 

The  species  of  this  interesting  genus  are  very  numerous, 
amounting  to  more  than  a hundred,  almost  all  of  which 
are  hardy  in  our  gardens,  the  following  only  requiring  the 
frame: — V.  hetonicafolia , from  New  South  Wales,  with 
purple  flowers;  humilis , with  wThite  flowers,  from  Mexico, 
joalmaris,  yellow,  from  Nepaul;  and  Palmaensis,  from  Palma. 
The  English  species  are  well  known  : the  odorata , Sweet 
Yiolet,  the  most  cherished  for  its  sweet  scent  and  early 
appearance,  is  not  peculiar  to  Britain,  for  the  woods  and 
hedges  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  abound  with  it : it 
is  cultivated  extensively  at  Stratford,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. There  are  several  varieties,  having  white,  blue,  or 
pale-purple  petals,  or  double  flowers.  Those  known  as 
Russian  violets  are  very  valuable,  as  they  flower  during 
winter;  and  another  kind,  called  Neapolitan,  are  even  sweeter 
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than  the  rest.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  T.  Moore  that  he  had 
found  V.  odorata,  with  mottled  pale-lilac  flowers.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guildford.  The  white  variety  has  always 
a ciliated  calyx,  the  edges  being  fringed  with  fine  hairs, 
while  the  blue  sweet  kind  has  them  quite  plain  : he  therefore 
proposes,  from  this  circumstance,  to  form  them  into  a new 
species,  under  the  name  of  ciliata.  V.  liirta  grows  in  woods 
and  pastures  ; V.  palustris  in  bogs  and  marshes  ; V.  canina 
almost  everywhere,  but  scentless ; V.  lactea , on  mountains ; 
V.  tricolor  and  lutea  are  the  Pansy  or  HeartVease,  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  which  are  so  well  known  in  our  gar- 
dens; and  these  fine  large  flowers,  so  different  from  the 
wild  plant,  will  again  degenerate  when  neglected,  or  trans- 
planted into  poor  soil.  The  foreign  species  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Africa.  Europe  gives  us  several  as  ornaments 
to  our  gardens  : V.  pinnata , Tyrenaica,  hirsuta , mirabilis , 
biflora,  and  many  others.  North  America  produces  many 
species,  among  which  several  have  white  flowers,  as  albi- 
flora , blanda , and  lanceolata ; others  are  blue,  as  pedata, 
digitata , palmata,  papilionacea,  and  cucullata ; several  are 
yellow,  as  V.  pyrolafolia  (or  luted),  a Patagonian  plant, 
which  is  quite  hardy,  and  very  pretty;  it  prefers  a cool 
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situation  and  light  soil.  Two  species  of  frame  plants,  called 
spurless  violets,  are  now  made  into  a genus  called  Ergoetion. 
E.  hederaceum,  and  reniforme  are  found  in  Yan  Diemen's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  well  known  that  Yiolets  like  the  shade,  or  only 
the  morning  and  evening  sun  : they  prefer  a light  loamy 
soil,  and  a sloping  bank  is  an  advantage.  Pansies  should 
be  planted  in  beds,  as  in  this  way  their  varied  colours 
produce  a pleasing  effect ; in  a cool,  shady,  and  moist  si- 
tuation, they  flower  from  May  through  the  summer.  The 
roots  may  be  parted,  or  cuttings  may  be  taken  in  June,  and 
raised  under  a hand-glass ; seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring, 
and  brought  forward  in  the  frame;  or  they  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  gathered,  and  the  plants  will  be  up  and  strong 
before  the  winter.  Pansies  soon  degenerate,  if  allowed 
to  spread  and  exhaust  the  soil ; they  should  therefore  be 
frequently  renewed,  and  the  soil  should  be  well  manured 
loam. 


IONIDIUM. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Divisions  of  calyx  five, 
produced  at  the  base ; corolla  two-lipped,  without  a spur ; anthers 
usually  distinct ; stigma  simple ; capsule  one-celled,  three-valved. 
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This  genus  greatly  resembles  the  last;  the  species  are 
found  in  South  America, . where  some  of  them  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha : only  one  is  hardy,  I.  verbena ~ 
ceuw , with  purplish-blue  flowers. 


CRASS  U LA  CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  having  either  many  petals  or  only 
one,  and  a calyx  of  from  three  to  twenty  leaves,  more  or  less 
united.  Stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  either  equal  in  number 
and  alternate  with  them,  or  twice  as  many,  those  opposite  the 
petals  being  the  shortest,  and  arriving  at  perfection  after  the 
others.  Leaves  entire  or  pinnated. — Succulent  herbs  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  driest  situations; 
properties  medicinal. 

CRASSULA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Pentagynia .)  Calyx  five-leaved ; petals 
five ; scales  five,  nectariferous  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  ; capsules 
five ; flowers  inferior. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  crassus,  thick, 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  this  plant  being  fleshy.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  species  brought  from  the  Cape,  but  only 
two  are  hardy,  C.  glomerata  and  glabra , both  having  white 
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flowers ; the  rest,  with  white  or  rose-coloured  petals,  are 
raised  in  the  greenhouse,  and  generally  called  Kalosanthes. 
These  plants  grow  best  when  the  cuttings  have  been  laid 
to  dry  a few  days . before  planting,  or  they  will  decay  : 
they  require  light  soil,  and  should  be  well  drained  with 
brick  rubbish. 


SEDUM.  (Stonecrop.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Decandria  Pentagynia .)  Calyx  five- cleft ; petals 
five,  with  honey-scales  at  the  base  of  the  ovary ; capsules  five. 

Erom  sedere,  to  sit,  as  they  are  low  plants,  growing  on 
bare  rocks  or  dry  places.  There  are  several  species  known 
in  England  as  Stonecrop,  or  Old- man's  Pepper,  with  white, 
yellow,  pink,  or  purple  flowers,  S.  Telejohium , oblongum, 
dasyphyllum , album,  acre , etc.  Many  more  are  found  in 
Europe,  as  latifolium , albicans , etc. ; several  in  North 
America  and  Asia,  and  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  colours 
of  which  vary  from  white  to  shades  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 
8.  ocliroleucum,  from  Greece,  and  8.  Telepkium  are  used 
medicinally.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  hardy  species ; 
they  are  useful  in  the  garden  on  rockwork,  and  very 
ornamental;  the  only  species  with  a blue  flower  is  from 
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Tunis.  S.  Sieboldii,  with  pink  flowers,  from  Japan,  altissi- 
mum,  from  Italy,  and  ochroleucum,  from  Greece,  are  frame 
plants;  they  require  a very  little  turfy  soil  upon  rocky 
places.  S.  oppositifolium,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
is  ornamental  even  when  not  in  flower,  for  rockwork,  for 
which  purpose  all  the  rest  are  introduced. 


SEMPEBYIYUM.  (Houseleek.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Bodecandria  Dodecagynia.')  Calyx  twelve-parted  ; 
petals  twelve ; capsules  twelve,  many-seeded. 

Erom  semper  vivere , to  live  for  ever,  in  allusion  to  the 
long  life  of  the  plants  of  this  genus.  The  English  species, 
S.  tectorum , is  known  by  the  name  of  houseleek,  from  its 
being  so  often  found  on  the  roofs  of  cottages,  where  the 
country- people  encourage  its  growth;  they  make  an  applica- 
tion from  it  for  burns  and  inflammations,  as  it  is  considered 
a cooling  application ; they  also  use  the  leaves  boiled  in  milk 
for  some  complaints,  and  have  a superstitious  feeling  that  it 
preserves  their  dwellings  from  lightning.  It  is  a handsome 
plant,  with  purple  flowers  and  thick  leaves.  The  European 
species  are  S.  hirtum,  with  straw-coloured  flowers,  from 
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Italy;  globiferum , with  large  yellow  flowers,  from  Germany; 
montamm,  with  red,  from  Switzerland ; S.  flagelliforme, 
with  red,  from  Siberia;  and  pumilum , from  the  Caucasus, 
with  purple  flowers.  S.  arachnoideum , called  the  cobweb 
species,  from  Italy,  and  micranthes , from  the  Caucasus,  re- 
quire the  frame.  These  succulent  plants  will  grow  in  very 
little  earth,  but  it  should  be  a sandy  loam,  and  well  drained: 
when  grown  in  pots,  no  water  should  be  given  but  when  the 
plant  is  going  to  flower. 


CIST  ACE JE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  having  three  or  five  divisions,  both  of 
calyx  and  corolla ; the  latter  are  often  very  delicate  and  crumpled, 
and  twisted  in  a direction  contrary  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  uncertain  in  number,  distinct.  Leaves  entire. — Shrubs 
or  herbaceous  plants,  natives  almost  entirely  of  Europe  and  the 
North  of  Africa ; a”  balsamic  resin  exudes  from  the  plants,  but 
there  are  no  very  marked  properties. 

CISTUS.  (Bock  Bose.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Tolyandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-leaved,  with 
two  small  leaflets ; petals  five ; capsule  five-celled. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  box,  the  capsule 
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of  this  genus  resembling  a box;  cyst,  in  Saxon,  means  a 
hollow  vessel.  These  fine  evergreen  shrubs,  so  useful  and 
ornamental  in  our  gardens,  are  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  Teneriffe,  Algiers,  and  the  Levant.  They  are  to- 
lerably easy  of  cultivation,  and  many  are  hardy,  though  the 
severe  frosts  of  our  winters  often  kill  them;  they  thrive 
best  therefore  in  a sheltered  situation.  Their  fine  showy 
flowers  only  last  a day,  but  there  is  a constant  succession, 
for  the  buds  are  very  numerous.  Those  with  white  petals 
are  ladaniferus,  laxus , populifolius,  and  hirsutus,  from  Spain; 
and  acutifolius,  asperifolius,  salvifolius , oblongifolius , Cor- 
bariensis,parviflorus,platysepalus,Florentinus,  etc.  etc.,  from 
various  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  We  have  only  one 
purplish-flowered  species,  and  that  is  considered  a variety  of 
the  ladaniferus;  these  two  are  introduced  very  commonly 
into  our  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
they  are  beautiful  shrubs ; the  large,  white,  and  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  evanescent,  flowers  making  quite  a show.  Mr. 
Henfrey,  in  his  valuable  work,  ‘The  Yegetation  of  Europe/ 
says,  whilst  discussing  the  plants  of  Southern  Spain : — 
“ The  prevailing  shrub  over  the  Grauwacke,  as  far  as  Por- 
tugal, is  the  C.  ladaniferus , which  extends  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  over  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fre- 
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quently  almost  exclusively  covers  whole  square  leagues.”  This 
species,  with  Ledon  and  Creticus,  produce  the  substance  called 
gum  ladanum,  which  is  used  in  fumigations  on  account  of 
its  fragrant  smell.  It  is  found  on  the  leaves  and  young 
branches,  and  is  of  a resinous  nature ; it  is  scraped  off  with 
a peculiar  instrument,  and  when  dry  is  of  a dark  hue.  This 
gum  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  burned  diffuses  a 
pleasant  perfume : the  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  In 
Trance  it  is  more  used  as  a medicine  than  in  this  country, 
and  is  considered  tonic  and  astringent,  but  it  is  still  more 
frequently  used  as  a perfume  and  in  fumigations.  The  dwarf 
species,  Creticus,  Ledon,  platysepalus,  and  some  others,  are 
very  useful  in  the  shrubbery,  in  front  of  the  taller  shrubs ; 
they  require  a little  shelter.  There  are  many  frame  species, 
natives  of  Teneriffe,  the  Canaries,  and  the  South  of  Europe, 
with  rose,  purple,  lilac,  pink,  and  white  flowers. 

Any  common  soil  will  suit  them,  or  a mixture  of  loam 
and  peat : they  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings,  or 
even  by  seed.  Some  of  the  species  are  low  in  growth,  and 
useful  in  rockwork,  but  they  are  rather  tender,  and  should 
be  protected  in  winter. 
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HELIANTHEMUM.  (Sun  Bose.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Tolyandria  Monogynia .)  Divisions  of  calyx  often 
unequal,  the  two  outer  smallest ; capsule  one-celled,  three- valved. 

The  name  is  derived  from  Greek  words  meaning  sun  and 
dower,  the  bright  yellow  petals  of  many  of  the  species  sug- 
gesting it.  The  foreign  species  are  mostly  small  evergreen 
shrubs  or  trailers,  a few  herbaceous,  and  the  rest  annuals ; 
among  the  latter  are  H.  vulgare,  polifolium,  etc.,  natives  of 
Britain.  The  hardy  European  species  are  found  mostly  in 
the  southern  countries ; they  are  all  easy  of  culture,  and  their 
pretty  yellow,  rose,  or  white  flowers  make  them  valuable. 
H.  canescens  has  crimson  flowers;  rhodanthum , rose-coloured; 
diversifolium  and  others,  red ; cupreum  has  copper-coloured 
blossoms;  venustum,  scarlet;  hyssopifolium,  violet;  strami- 
neum,  straw-coloured;  and  there  are  many  others  of  great 
beauty.  When  our  own  species,  H.  vulgare,  is  cultivated, 
it  spreads  into  varieties  with  orange  or  straw-coloured 
petals,  or  even  red,  and  more  rarely  they  are  found  double. 
Those  requiring  the  frame  are  very  numerous,  principally 
from  the  South  of  Europe  and  Brazil.  The  cultivation  is 
easy  in  a light  soil,  and  they  flourish  well  on  rockwork ; 
but  as  the  foreign  species  are  tender,  they  require  protec- 
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tion  in  winter,  or  they  may  he  planted  in  pots  and  placed 
amongst  the  rockwork  in  spring. 


BRAS  SIC  A CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  having  divisions  of  calyx  and  petals 
four,  alternate  with  each  other.  Stamens  four  long  and  two 
short.  Stigmas  two.  Eruit  a little  pod,  one-  or  two-celled,  one 
or  many  seeds.  Leaves  alternate. — Herbaceous  plants,  natives 
mostly  of  Europe,  but  found  all  over  the  world ; they  have  sti- 
mulant properties. 

MATTHIOLA.  (Stock.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliquosal)  Pod  roundish,  opening, 
the  partitions  more  or  less  wide  than  the  seeds;  stigmas  ap- 
proaching together,  thickened  at  the  back ; calyx  with  two  little 
bags  at  the  base. 

Named  after  Matthioli,  an  Italian  physician.  This  ge- 
nus is  in  England  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Stock 
or  Gillyflower  (probably  July  flower).  M.  incana  is  the 
common  species,  and  a native  of  this  country;  its  purple 
flowers  are  seen  occasionally  on  the  cliffs  of  the  sea-shore, 
but  it  is  more  familiar  to  us  in  the  garden,  where  it 
is  a handsome  border  flower,  having  several  varieties,  with 
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scarlet,  white,  varied,  or  double  flowers.  M.  annua  is  the 
Ten-week  Stock,  which  has  also  many  varieties,  either  with 
scarlet,  purple,  red,  rose,  flesh-coloured,  brown,  tawny,  lilac, 
white,  or  double  flowers;  this  is  an  annual.  M.  simplici- 
caulis  is  the  Brompton  Stock,  with  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  a variety  with  white.  M.  glabrata  is  the  Wallflower- 
leaved Stock,  with  varied-coloured  flowers,  which  has  varie- 
ties with  white,  purple,  scarlet,  and  double  flowers.  Besides 
these  European  species,  there  are  M.  torulosa , from  the 
Cape ; livida , from  Egypt ; tricusjoidata , from  Barbary ; and 
others.  A species  from  Portugal,  M.  litlorea,  is  very  hand- 
some, and  also  hardy.  M.  fenes trails,  called  the  Window 
Stock,  is  a native  of  Crete,  and  requires  the  frame.  The 
annual  species  are  sown  early,  and  do  best  in  a south  bor- 
der or  in  a hotbed,  and  should  be  transplanted  in  May  into 
a rich  sandy  loam ; the  biennials  should  not  be  sowm  till 
May,  when  a light  sandy  soil  suits  them  best.  In  thinning 
them  they  should  be  shaded  and  watered,  and  care  must 
be  taken,  as  their  roots  are  long  and  easily  injured ; the 
following  spring  they  may  be  finally  transplanted  to  the 
border,  into  good  vegetable  mould,  and  carefully  watered 
and  shaded. 
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CHEIEANTHUS.  (Wallflower.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Tetr adynamia  JSiliquosa.)  Pod  round  or  com- 
pressed, opening,  partition  more  or  less  wide  than  the  seeds ; 
stigma  nearly  two-lobed ; calyx  with  two  little  bags  at  the  base. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  for  a sweet- 
scented  flower.  C.  Cheiri , the  well-known  Wallflower,  so 
welcome  in  our  gardens  in  the  spring,  is  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  naturalized  here,  and  found  growing 
apparently  wild  on  rocks,  old  walls,  and  buildings,  though 
some  authors  make  this  another  species,  and  call  it  C.  fru- 
ticulosus ; they  bolh  have  yellow  flowers,  the  former  with 
richer  colours  and  larger  petals  than  the  latter.  C.  capitatus 
is  from  Columbia;  alpinus,  from  Norway,  a dwarf  species; 
and  ochroleucus , from  Switzerland,  with  pale  yellow  petals. 
A few  species  from  Madeira,  etc.,  require  the  frame,  as  C. 
mutalilis,  tenuifolius,  longifolius , scop arius,  linearis,  frutes - 
cens,  semperflorens,  and  linifolius.  C.  Marshallii,  a species 
scarcely  common  yet,  is  of  a beautiful  orange-colour,  and 
very  fragrant.  They  grow  in  any  garden  soil,  or  on  brick 
or  lime  rubbish : but  if  it  is  required  to  have  particularly 
fine  flowers  of  a rich  dark  colour  or  double,  they  must  be 
planted  in  a rich  soil  of  loam  and  sand  mixed ; the  double 
kinds  require  protection  in  severe  frost. 
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ERYSIMUM.  (Hedge  Mustard.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siiiquosa.)  Petals  four;  seed-pod 
four-cornered,  and  two-celled  ; calyx  closed. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  to  cure,  owing  to  the  salutary  effects 
of  some  of  the  plants.  A few  only  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated in  the  flower-garden,  as  E.  Perofskianum,  from  Cabul, 
with  dark  orange  flowers,  and  E.  Ibericum,  with  yellow. 
They  should  have  a sandy  peat  soil. 


LUNARIA.  (Honesty.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliculosa.)  Pod  slightly  stalked,  el- 
liptical or  lanceolate,  having  flat  valves,  with  a broad,  oval,  mem- 
branous partition  ; stalks  of  seeds  long  and  adhering  to  the 
partition ; calyx  with  two  little  bags  at  the  base ; petals  nearly 
entire. 

The  name  arises  from  the  broad,  round,  silvery  pods  of 
these  plants.  There  are  two  species  from  Germany  often 
seen  in  our  shrubberies  and  borders,  L.  rediviva  and  biennis; 
and  two  varieties,  as  violacea , with  purple,  and  albijtora, 
with  white  flowers.  They  are  coarse  in  their  foliage,  but 
the  flowers  are  useful  from  their  appearing  early  in  sum- 
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mer ; and  the  round  silvery  seed-vessel,  particularly  the  par- 
tition when  the  valves  have  dropped  off,  is  sure  to  attract 
notice.  They  have  been  grown  here  more  than  a hundred 
and  fifty  years ; any  soil  suits  them,  but  they  like  a warm 
situation,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon,  as  ripe;  the 
plant  does  not  flower  the  first  year. 


ALYSSUM.  (Madwort.) 

Gen.  Cliar.  (Tetradynamia  Siliculosa.)  Pod  orbicular  or  ellip- 
tical, with  valves  flat  or  convex  in  the  centre,  the  partition  broad 
and  membranous ; seeds  two  to  four  in  each  cell ; calyx  equal  at 
the  base  ; petals  entire. 

The  ancients  thought  the  Alyssum  had  the  property  of  al- 
laying rage ; whence  the  name,  from  the  Greek ; in  English 
we  call  it  Madwort,  from  the  same  cause.  A.  ( Glyce ) ma- 
ritimum  is  the  English  species  found  on  the  sea- coasts  in 
May,  with  white  flowers.  A.  saxatile , a native  of  Bussia, 
is  the  species  seen  so  early  in  flower  in  our  borders;  its 
yellow  flowers  and  rather  downy  leaves  distinguish  it;  A. 
deltoideum  has  purple  flowers ; A.  halimifolium  [Kongia  ca- 
lycinum),  or  Sweet  Alyssum,  has  white  flowers.  There  are 
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many  other  species  from  the  Continent,  with  yellow  flowers. 
Some  of  them  are  annuals,  others  perennials  or  biennials ; 
they  require  very  little  care,  but  are  often  injured  by  great 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold ; they  thrive  best  in  gravel  or 
sandy  soil,  as  they  prefer  dryness. 


IBEBIS.  (Candytuft.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliculosa.)  Pod  compressed,  trun- 
cate, emarginate,  partition  narrow,  cells  one-seeded;  the  two 
outer  petals  the  largest. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Iberia,  as  some  of  the 
species  are  natives  of  Spain ; we  call  them  Candytuft  from 
the  Candian  species,  I.  sempervirens,  or  Evergreen  Candy- 
tuft, which  was  first  introduced  here.  They  have  either 
white  or  purple  flowers,  the  above  species  and  most  of  them 
being  of  the  former  colour.  They  are  useful  in  rockwork, 
and  the  flowers  appear  early;  the  woody  kinds  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  divisions  of  the  root. 


MALCOLMIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliqaosa.)  Pod  roundish,  opening 
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lengthwise,  with  concave  or  keeled  valves ; seeds  ovate  or  oblong ; 
stigma  simple,  much-pointed. 

Named  after  Mr.  Malcolm,  a London  nurseryman.  The 
genus  consists  of  pretty  annuals  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Siberia.  M.  maritima.  is  often  seen  in  our  gar- 
dens, with  violet  flowers,  and  is  useful,  for  it  looks  gay  nearly 
all  the  year. 


HELIOPHILA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliqaosa .)  Pod  elongate,  or  rarely 
oblong  or  oval ; partitions  linear  or  oval ; valves  flat  or  convex ; 
seeds  depressed ; calyx  equal  at  the  base. 

The  word  means  sun  and  to  love,  as  the  plants  grow  upon 
dry  hot  plains  at  the  Cape.  They  have  pretty  cruciform 
flowers  of  various  colours, — purple,  blue,  violet,  and  white, 
— and  the  pods  in  some  of  the  species  are  long,  narrow,  and 
marked  by  the  seeds.  A dozen  hardy  annual  species  have 
been  introduced.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a hotbed, 
and  the  young  plants  removed  in  May  to  a warm  border. 
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SCHIZOPETALON. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliquosa .)  Seed-leaves  four,  spi- 
rally twisted ; petals  four,  cut  or  jagged. 

The  name  means  divided  petal,  from  the  curiously  cut 
and  jagged  form  of  these  parts.  S.  WalJceri,  from  Chili, 
flowers  freely  in  a frame,  and  occasionally  in  the  open 
ground,  but  does  not  bear  transplanting ; its  little  white 
flowers  are  more  curious  than  striking. 


HESPERIS.  (Garden  Pocket.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.)  Seed-vessel  roundish  or 
about  four-cornered;  stigmas  two,  erect,  approaching;  calyx 
bagged  at  the  base. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  the  evening , the  flowers  being 
more  fragrant  towards  the  evening.  H.  matronalis  and 
its  varieties  are  much  cultivated;  it  is  a European  plant 
with  variegated  flowers.  The  varieties  have  single  or 
double  white,  single  or  double  purple,  double  variegated, 
and  green  flowers.  H.  tristis  is  the  night-scented  species, 
fragrans  the  evening-scented,  grandijlora  the  large-flowered. 
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and  several  others  with  purple  flowers.  II.  sjpeciosa  is  a 
beautiful  little  plant  from  Siberia,  only  a few  inches  high, 
producing  pink  flowers  in  April  and  May.  These  perennial 
plants  may  be  made  very  handsome  by  transplanting  them 
after  flowering  into  rich,  light  soil,  which  improves  them  very 
considerably. 


CLEOME. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.')  The  calyx  has  a honey- 
gland  at  each  division,  except  the  lowest ; petals  ascending ; 
seed-leaves  two. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  old;  it  contains  a few  hardy  an- 
nuals, having  purple,  white,  or  yellow  flowers ; they  are  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  America,  Arabia,  and  the  Levant, 
and  the  European  species  are  C.  violacea  and  Iherica , from 
Portugal  and  Spain.  A few  handsome  ones  are  raised  in 
the  stove  or  greenhouse ; they  require  a rich  light  soil. 


. RESEDA  CEIE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  many- 
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parted.  Petals  broad  fleshy  plates,  having  torn  appendages  at  the 
back,  and  unequal.  Disc  below  the  ovary  one-sided,  glandular. 
Stamens  definite,  inserted  into  the  disc.  Fruit  dry  and  mem- 
branous or  succulent. — Soft  herbaceous  plants  or  small  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  entire,  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  minute 
gland-like  stipules.  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  are  the  principal  localities.  A yellow 
dye  is  extracted  from  one  genus,  and  this  also  yields  one  of  our 
most  fragrant  plants. 

BESEDA.  (Mignonette.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Dodecandria  Trigynia.)  Involucre  many-leaved, 
spreading;  central  flower  having  both  stamens  and  pistils  with- 
out petals,  surrounded  by  several  fringed,  petaled,  barren  flowers. 

The  ancients  used  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  as 
an  application  to  bruises,  and  the  quality  of  appeasing 
pain  gave  it  the  name,  from  resedo,  to  calm.  There  are 
many  species  growing  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  the 
most  remarkable  is  R.  odorata,  the  well-known  Mignon- 
ette (meaning  “ little  darling”  in  French),  originally  from 
Egypt,  and  now  so  universally  cultivated.  R.  luteola  and 
lutea  are  British  species ; not  being  sweet-scented  they  are 
thought  little  of,  but  they  are  of  use  to  the  dyer,  and  in 
France,  where  they  also  grow,  are  used  for  dyeing  woollens 
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and  silks : the  common  name  is  Weld.  It  is  said  that  R. 
luteola  is  the  first  plant  tliat  appears  at  the  month  of  coal- 
pits. Besides  the  European  species — which  are  crispata, 
linifolia,  Mediterranea,  saxatilis,  fruticulosa,  undata,  and 
rnyriopJiylla, — there  is  scop  aria  from  Teneriffe,  and  Chinen- 
sis  from  China;  all  have  straw-coloured,  yellow,  or  white 
flowers.  Tree  Mignonette  is  only  a variety  of  the  odorata , 
and  is  made  to  grow  into  a small  tree  by  nipping  off  all  the 
side-shoots  as  they  appear  amongst  the  leaves,  and  thus  it 
becomes  tall  before  it  is  allowed  to  flower  or  grow  into  a 
head.  When  the  desired  height  is  reached,  the  top  is  then 
to  be  pinched  off;  the  upper  side-shoots  will  then  grow, 
and  these,  when  two  or  three  inches  long,  are  to  be  served 
in  the  same  way ; thus  a bushy  head  is  formed,  which  will 
flower  in  the  winter,  the  process  being  begun  with  a spring 
sown  plant.  R.  linifolia,  from  the  South  of  Europe,  re- 
quires the  frame,  and  its  flowers  are  white.  A constant 
succession  of  the  R.  odorata  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  in  July  in  the  garden,  and  potting  the  plants  in  Sep- 
tember; another  crop  in  August,  and  potting  them  in 
November,  placing  all  in  the  frame ; the  third  crop  to  be 
sown  in  Eebruary  in  the  frame,  and  these  will  be  in  flower 
when  the  first  and  second  sets  are  over;  a light  sandy 
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soil  is  the  best.  The  wire-worm  is  very  destructive  to  mi- 
gnonette. 


TR  OPJEOLA  CE2E. 

Exogens,  with  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  Divisions  of 
calyx  three  to  five,  the  upper  one  with  a long  distinct  spur. 
Petals  one  to  five,  growing  from  below  the  ovary,  equal  or  un- 
equal. Stamens  from  six  to  ten,  on  the  calyx,  distinct. — Smooth, 
herbaceous  plants,  trailing  or  twining ; leaves  alternate,  without 
stipules.  Natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  North  and  South 
America.  Acrid  properties,  but  the  roots  or  fruits  of  some 
genera  are  eaten. 


TROPiEOLTJM.  (Indian  Cress,  Nasturtium.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  one-leaved,  five- 
cleft,  spurred  ; petals  five,  unequal ; nuts  coriaceous,  furrowed ; 
seeds  one,  roundish. 

The  name  is  derived  from  tropaum,  a trophy,  the  leaves 
resembling  a buckler  and  the  flower  a helmet.  The  species 
of  this  pretty  genus  are  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
several  of  them  are  hardy.  One  we  familiarly  call  the 
Nasturtium  is  the  T.  majus  or  Great  Indian  Cress,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country  nearly  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  years ; it  is  a very  great  ornament  to  our  gardens, 
where  it  has  become  naturalized,  sowing  its  own  seeds, 
which  produce  good  plants  in  the  spring ; the  flowers  are 
occasionally  found  double,  and  are  said  to  emit  spontane- 
ously electric  sparks  in  the  evening ; the  seeds  are  used  as 
a pickle,  and  greatly  resemble  capers.  T.  atrosanguineum  is 
a variety  with  very  dark  flowers,  and  T.  venustum  has  dark 
stripes.  T.  minus  is  the  Smaller  Indian  Cress,  which  has 
also  two  varieties,  the  double  and  the  dark-red  flowered, 
the  original  being  more  yellow.  T.  aduncum , also  called 
jperegrinum , and  Canariense,  or  Canary  Mower,  is,  like  the 
above,  an  annual : it  is  nearly  hardy,  and  can  be  turned 
out  from  the  frame  early.  Its  bright  yellow  fringed 
flowers  like  canary-birds,  and  pretty  five-lobed  leaves,  buck- 
ler-shaped, make  it  a very -attractive  climber  : it  grows  to  a 
great  height  when  well  supported,  and  in  the  greenhouse  is 
a very  beautiful  plant.  T.  crenatifolium  is  also  introduced 
from  Peru,  and  has  become  hardy  : it  is  a pretty  species,  the 
flowers  single,  axillary,  on  long  slender  stalks,  of  a bright 
yellow,  and  slightly  streaked  with  purple;  the  leaves  are 
generally  small,  nearly  orbicular,  the  stalk  near  one  side. 
T.  Smithii  is  a native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Columbia, 
and  has  become  as  hardy  as  the  mojus ; it  is  a beautiful 
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twining  plant;  the  leaves  hand-shaped  and  buckler-like ; 
flowers  solitary,  on  long  stalks ; calyx  coloured  dull  brick 
red,  terminated  by  a green  spur;  petals  orange,  toothed 
and  fringed,  the  fringe  and  veins  red,  the  three  lowest 
petals  the  largest.*  T.  umbellatum  is  another  which  may 
shortly  become  hardy,  as  it  comes  from  the  highlands  about 
Quito : it  differs  from  the  others  in  having  the  flowers  in 
umbels  five  or  six  together,  of  a rich  red  colour  tipped  with 
green;  the  leaves  are  small,  five-lobed,  on  long  footstalks. 
T.  edule,  from  Chili,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  a frame  plant; 
T.  speciosum  is  also  nearly  hardy,  and  in  mild  winters  is 
quite  so : its  bright  red  flowers  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  aduncum,  and  as  it  grows  in  the  same  climbing  manner 
they  may  be  mixed;  it  is  however  a perennial,  and  only 
requires  good  garden  soil  like  the  rest,  flowering  in  June, 
but  if  kept  in  the  frame  it  flowers  earlier.  T.  Wagneri- 
anum , a new  species,  has  blue  flowers,  and  will  bear  the 
open  air ; it  is  also  known  by  the  leaves,  which  are  arrow- 
head-shaped, quite  different  from  the  rest.  T.  tricolor  is 
usually  planted  in  pots,  but  will  bear  the  open  air  if  planted 
in  a sheltered  spot  against  a wall;  it  should  have  a wire 
frame,  as  it  has  very  delicate  stalks. 

* Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine. 
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The  annual  species  should  be  sown  in  April  and  May, 
and  will  flower  all  the  summer. 


MALVACEAE. 

Exogens,  with  showy  flowers,  having  involucres  of  various 
forms.  Calyx  five-parted,  joining  at  the  edges.  Petals  five, 
twisted  in  bud,  either  distinct,  or  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the 
stamens.  Eilaments  united.  Leaves  more  or  less  divided.— Her- 
baceous plants,  trees,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics  principally, 
but  extending  to  the  temperate  zones;  abounding  in  mucilage  used 
in  medicine,  and  yielding  fibres  for  cordage  and  also  cotton. 

. MALOPE.  (Tree  Mallow.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Monadelphia  Polyandria.)  Calyx  double,  outer 
three-leaved  ; capsules  heaped  without  order,  one-seeded. 

This  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  the  Tree  Mal- 
low. The  hardy  species  are  M.  trifida,  from  Barbary,  a 
pretty  annual,  with  purple,  Mallow-like  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  July  and  August;  a variety  has  white  flowers: 
this  species  only  requires  common  garden-soil.  M.  gran- 
diflorum  is  very  handsome,  producing  abundance  of  fine 
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showy  crimson  flowers  if  sown  in  a good  loamy  soil,  but  if 
too  rich,  the  leaves  become  more  abundant  than  the  flowers. 


MALTA.  (Mallow.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Monadelyhia  Polyandria .)  Calyx  double,  outer 
three-leaved ; stamens  indefinite  in  number ; capsules  many, 
one-seeded. 

A Greek  word  meaning  soft , in  allusion  to  the  soft 
mucilage  of  these. plaiTts,  gives  the  name.  Two  of  our  own 
species,  small  low  plants,  M.  sylvestris  and  rotundifolia , 
are  often  used  for  the  abundant  emollient  properties  of  the 
root ; the  mucilage  obtained  from  Mallows  is  a favourite 
medicine  with  the  Trench,  who  use  it  in  poultices  and 
lozenges ; they  call  it  Guimauve  : our  pretty  M.  moscliata  is 
very  handsome,  and  more  like  some  of  its  gay  Continental 
neighbours,  which  are  introduced  into  our  borders.  The 
hardy  species  here  are  principally  annuals;  as  stipulacea , 
Hispanica , trifida , Tournefortiana , and  many  others  from 
Europe ; from  America  there  are  Americana , Bonariensis, 
Zimensis,  and  Peruviana  j from  the  East,  Gangetica,  crisjoa, 
verticillata,  etc. ; and  from  Africa,  JEgyptiaca,  parviflora, 
microcarpa , and  Mariotica.  A few  are  hardy  perennials, 
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M.  SJierardiana,  alcea , Morenii , purpurata,  excelsa , and 
Henningii  ; the  biennials  are  fastigiata  from  Spain,  borealis 
from  North  Europe,  vulgaris  from  Italy ; we  have  therefore 
a great  variety  of  species  of  this  pretty  genus  wherewith  to 
ornament  our  borders,  and  the  flowers  are  very  varied  in 
colour, — purple,  white,  rose-pink,  and  yellow.  A few  others, 
by  some  botanists  formed  into  a genus  under  the  name  of 
Nuttallia , are  also  hardy,  and  have  either  dark  purple  or 
pink  petals;  they  are  from  America, — M.  [Nuttallia)  pe- 
data,  digitata}  malv(zfloray  papaver,  grandifiora , and  cor  data y 
also  M.  (. Modiola ) Caroliniana.  Two  species  from  America 
can  only  be  raised  in  the  frame;  they  are  Munroana  and 
miniata  ; grandifiora  also  requires  some  protection  in  the 
winter.  Common  treatment  is  sufficient  for  most  of  these 
plants,  rich  light  soil  suiting  them  the  best. 


LAVATERA. 

Gen.  Char.  (Monadelphia  Tolyandria)  Calyx  double,  outer 
three-leaved;  capsules  many,  one-seeded. 

Tournefort  named  this  genus  after  a physician  at  Zurich. 
L.  arlorea3  the  Tree  Mallow  of  England,  found  on  the  sea- 
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side,  with  purple  flowers,  is  a handsome  plant,  and  often 
transplanted  into  gardens  : it  is  a biennial.  The  other 
hardy  biennial  species  is  biennis , from  the  Caucasus ; the 
annuals  are  trimestris,  punctata , lanceolata , Cretica , ambigua , 
and  sylvestris , from  Europe,  and  from  Egypt ; Neapo- 
litan} Thuringiaca , and  flava,  are  perennials  from  the  Con- 
tinent; the  flowers  are  white,  purple,  lilac,  rose,  or  crim- 
son. L.  triloba , a native  of  Spain,  grows  four  or  five  feet 
high,  producing  in  July  and  August  rose-coloured  flowers. 
These  plants  like  a rich  soil ; the  seeds  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  L.  Thu- 
ringiaca  forms  a fine  bush,  growing  four  or  five  feet  high; 
and  from  May  to  November  is  covered  with  a profusion 
of  large  pink  and  lilac  flowers  ; L.  phwnicea , from  the  Ca- 
naries, grows  into  a tree  ten  feet  high;  L.  subovata  and 
African  are  also  hardy.  L.  maritima , a native  of  Spain, 
requires  a little  covering  during  frosts. 


ALTELEA.  (Marsh  Mallow,  Hollyhock.) 

Gen.  Cliar.  ( Monadelphia  Polyandria. ) Calyx  double,  outer 
with  from  six  to  nine  divisions ; capsules  many,  one-seeded. 

The  valuable  mucilage  from  the  root  of  some  species 
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having  curative  properties,  a Greek  word  signifying  this 
quality  gives  the  name.  A.  officinalis,  the  Marsh  Mallow, 
yields  much  of  this  emollient,  and  is  extensively  used,  as 
well  as  Malva,  for  poultices,  etc.  It  is  a perennial,  and 
there  are  several  others,  introduced  from  Europe,  which 
have  become  hardy, — A.  Narbonensis,  Taurinensis , and  cana- 
bina,  the  two  first  having  purple,  the  latter  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  biennials  are  leucantha,  white,  Froloviana 
and  jicifolia,  yellow,  and  rosea,  the  Hollyhock,  from  Asia. 
The  latter  well-known  plant  is  from  China,  and  was  intro- 
duced here  as  early  as  1573  ; from  it  several  varieties  have 
sprung,  with  colours  from  almost  black  to  white : it  is  said 
to  have  the  same  useful  properties  as  the  officinalis.  The 
hardy  annual  species  are  Sinensis,  from  China,  acaulis, 
from  Aleppo,  and  Ludwigii,  from  Sicily.  They  like  a good 
and  rich  soil;  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  June  or  July, 
and  then  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain ; the  roots 
may  also  be  divided. 


HIBISCUS. 


Gen.  Char.  (Monadelphia  Polyandriai)  Calyx  double,  outer 
many-leaved  ; stigmas  five ; capsule  five-celled,  many-seeded. 
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Hibiscus  was  one  of  the  Greek  names  for  the  Mallow, 
which  this  genus  so  greatly  resembles.  It  is  a very  exten- 
sive genus ; some  species  useful,  others  highly  ornamental, 
having  magnificent  flowers.  All  abound  in  thin  mucilage, 
which  is  a property  of  the  family,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
stems  are  so  strong  and  tough  that  cords  and  ropes  are 
manufactured  from  them.  The  most  common  hardy  species 
we  have  in  our  gardens  is  H.  Syriacus , from  Syria ; it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  a great  ornament : its  flowers  are  vari- coloured, 
but  there  are  several  varieties  with  red,  purple,  white,  or 
striped,  and  some  are  double;  the  blossoms  appear  in  August 
and  September.  The  other  hardy  species  are  H.  Hugelii , 
from  the  Swan  Kiver ; vesicarius  and  Africanus , from  Africa ; 
and  Trionum , from  Italy ; these  are  annuals : the  two  last 
are  called  Bladder  Ketmia,  and  have  purplish  straw-coloured 
flowers ; besides  these  there  are  a few  species  which  require 
very  wet  places  to  thrive  in, — from  North  America,  moschatm 
and  palustris  ; from  Europe,  roseus  and  aquations . H.mos- 
chatus  and  roseus  are  very  ornamental,  but  require  very 
damp  situations,  as  the  edge  of  a piece  of  water.  They 
only  require  common  culture  and  care. 
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POLY GALA  CBM. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  in  racemes,  often  small  and  inconspi- 
cuous, or  showy : stalks  with  three  bracts.  Divisions  of  calyx 
very  irregular,  two  of  them  like  winged  petals.  Petals  usually 
three,  of  which  one  is  large  and  keeled.  Stamens  eight,  usually 
combined  in  a tube,  sometimes  four,  and  distinct. — Shrubs  or 
herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  twiners.  Leaves  generally  alter- 
nate, sometimes  opposite.  Natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world; 
having  bitter  and  milky  qualities. 

POLYGALA.  (Milkwort.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Diadelphia  Octandria.)  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  two 
of  which  are  wing-shaped  and  coloured ; stamens  eight ; capsule 
compressed. 

The  name  arises  from  Greek  words,  meaning  much  and 
milh}  from  some  fancied  property  in  the  plants.  Many 
species  are  beautiful  greenhouse  plants,  but  they  will  not  be 
mentioned  here.  The  pretty  perennial  species  found  on  our 
own  dry  hilly  pastures  is  P.  vulgaris , the  beautiful  flowers 
of  which  are  often  prettily  crested,  and  either  blue,  pink,  or 
white  tinged  with  green;  there  are  also  several  varieties, 
which  botanists  say  are  constant.  The  hardy  perennial  spe- 
cies are  P.  major  and  Austriaca , from  Austria ; aljoestris, 
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from  Switzerland;  Monspeliaca,  from  Montpelier;  and  amara, 
from  different  parts  of  Europe : these  have  blue  or  purple 
flowers.  Erom  North  America  we  have  several  annual 
species,  which  are  successfully  introduced  into  our  gardens; 
they  are  as  follows, — P.  cruciata,  hrevifolia,  incarnata}fas- 
tigiata,  sanguinea , and  verticillata , which  have  rose  or 
reddish  flowers ; lutea , yellow ; nana , green ; purpurea  and 
ambigua , purple;  and  there  are  rubella , allay  Senega , com- 
mutatay  paucifoliay  and  CJiameebuxuSy  which  have  white,  red, 
purple,  or  yellow,  and  are  perennial  or  biennials ; these  form 
a great  variety  for  the  border,  flowering  from  June  to 
October.  P.  thesioidesy  from  Chili,  and  graminifoliay  are 
frame  plants,  the  first  with  blue  and  the  latter  straw-co- 
loured flowers.  They  may  be  grown  in  common  soil,  but 
are  improved  by  peat  or  very  sandy  loam.  P.  Senega , or 
Snake-root,  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a remedy  in  case  of 
snake  bites. 


HYP  ERICA  CEJI. 

Exogens,  with  divisions  of  calyx  four  or  five,  free  from  the 
ovary,  so  arranged  as  to  have  two  exterior  to  the  others.  Petals 
of  the  same  number,  unequal-sided,  twisted  spirally  in  the  bud, 
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bordered  with  black  dots,  sometimes  having  a fleshy  scale  or  hol- 
low at  their  base.  Stamens  below  the  ovary,  numerous,  some- 
times distinct,  sometimes  united  together,  at  others  in  several 
groups.  Leaves  entire,  usually  impressed  with  transparent  dots, 
and  bordered  with  black  glands.  — Herbaceous,  occasionally 
shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world ; properties 
medicinal. 


HYPEEICUM.  (St.  John's-wort.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyadelphia  Polyandria.)  Calyx  five-parted ; 
petals  five ; filaments  many,  in  three  or  five  parcels ; capsule 
superior. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  not  known.  There  are  a 
great  many  species,  above  eighty,  mostly  perennial  or  bien- 
nial, some  growing  in  England,  and  known  as  St.  John’s- 
worts,  their  bright  starry  yellow  flowers  being  conspicuous 
on  heaths  or  similar  places.  H.  calycinum , called  Tutsan, 
or  Park-leaves,  is*  the  most  beautiful,  having  large  flowers  of 
bright  yellow ; as  it  grows  well  under  trees  and  in  shady 
places,  it  is  a very  useful  plant  to  fill  up  such  localities  in  the 
garden ; it  is  an  Irish  plant.  Some  of  the  American  and 
the  South  of  Europe  species  are  shrubs ; others  are  also  ever- 
greens, and  of  course  are  very  valuable  in  the  shrubbery, 
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and  their  yellow  flowers  (for  they  are  all  yellow)  have  a 
bright  appearance  : their  blossoms  appear  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  hardy  species, 
for  there  are  above  fifty,  and  there  are  also  frame  species. 
The  yellow  sap  in  some  of  them  is  used  medicinally.  They 
are  increased  by  roots  and  seeds. 


PABNASSIA.  (Grass  or  Parnassus.) 

Gen.  C7iar\  {Pentandria  TetragyniaT)  Nectaries  fringed  with 
bristles  bearing  globes ; capsule  with  four  valves. 

This  elegant  genus  derives  its  name  from  Mount  Par- 
nassus. Our  native  species,  P.  palustris,  is  a lovely  little 
perennial,  growing  in  marshy  places,  with  beautiful  white 
flowers.  P.  parviflora,  Caroliniana , and  asarifolia3  are 
North  American  species,  with  white  flowers  very  similar  to 
the  English  species.  These  plants  require  the  general  treat- 
ment of  aquatic  kinds. 
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MAGNOLIACEjE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  solitary,  often  strongly  odoriferous, 
usually  having  both  stamens  and  pistils,  or  polygamous.  Divi- 
sions of  calyx  three  to  six,  falling  off.  Petals  three  or  more,  im- 
bricated, growing  below  the  ovary  in  several  rows.  Stamens 
many,  long,  distinct,  below  the  ovary. — Trees  and  shrubs.  Leaves 
alternate,  leathery,  and  sometimes  having  pellucid  dots.  North 
American  plants  principally,  a few  from  India  and  China ; having 
tonic  properties,  and  fragrant  smell. 

MAGNOLIA. 

Gen.  Char.  (Polyandria  Polygynia.)  Calyx  five-leaved ; petals 
six  to  nine ; capsule  two-valved,  one-seeded,  imbricated  in  a cone; 
seeds  pendulous. 

Named  in  honour  of  M.Magnol,  a Erench  botanical  author.  1 
The  large  aromatic  flowers  and  fine  leaves  of  this  magnificent 
genus  are  well  known,  and  especially  the  species  M.  gran- 
diflora , for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  soil  of  Carolina, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago ; its  fine  shining  leaves  are  often  ten  inches  long  ; 
the  splendid  white  flowers  placed  in  an  erect  position  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  with  their  many  petals 
spread  open,  and  sending  forth  an  agreeable  perfume,  form 
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altogether  a charming  picture;  hut,  beautiful  as  we  con- 
sider it  here,  it  is  very  diminutive  compared  to  those  grow- 
ing in  their  native  air  and  soil.  In  Carolina  and  other 
States  of  America  they  become  noble  forest-trees.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  ninety  feet  high,  though  its  general  size  is 
about  seventy,  and  the  fine  leaves  and  flowers,  added  to  this 
superior  growth,  render  it  a striking  object,  even  amidst 
the  many  fine  specimens  of  trees  in  the  forests  of  America. 
In  this  country  it  only  attains  the  size  of  a shrub,  and  when 
growing  in  the  open  air  is  often  killed  by  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter, but,  gardeners  think,  less  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
than  the  want  of  a congenial  soil : that  suiting  it  best  is 
composed  of  “ brown  mould,  loose,  deep,  and  fertile ; this 
should  cover  an  extent  of  surface.”  The  wood  is  not  very 
useful,  as  it  is  inclined  to  warp,  but  it  is  white  and  soft. 
This  species  has  several  varieties,  as  the  round-leaved  and 
rusty-leaved.  Several  others  are  found  in  America:  M. 
glauca  is  called  White  Laurel,  probably  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  white  flowers  remaining  on  the  stalks  foj*  some  weeks ; 
the  scent  is  so  powerful  that  the  woods  are  quite  odori- 
ferous, and  more  particularly  towards  night;  then,  when 
the  flower  has  dropped,  the  rich  scarlet  berries  hang  by 
slender  threads  in  bunches,  and  give  an  equal  beauty  to  this 
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interesting  tree ; it  is  also  called  Swamp  Sassafras  and  Bea- 
ver-tree, has  a bitter  and  aromatic  bark,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  M.  trijoetala  is  named  Umbrella-tree,  from  the  leaves 
growing  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a circle,  and  as  each 
is  pointed  at  both  extremities,  they  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  umbrella.  The  leaves  are  often  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  it  has  large  white  flowers  seven  or  eight 
inches  broad,  and  rose-coloured  fruit;  the  leaves  of  M . 
macrophylla  are  often  full  nineteen  inches  long.  These  and 
several  other  species  have  white  flowers,  but  there  are  two 
from  China  of  a purple  colour,  M.  gracilis  and  obovata,  and 
others  of  a brownish  hue,  but  they  require  the  greenhouse. 
Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  in  the  Himalayas,  during  the 
flowering  season  of  th§  Magnolias,  the  petals  and  sepals  lie 
on  the  ground  in  profusion,  and  are  of  a vivid  red  colour, 
the  tree  itself  being  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  having  a 
whitish  bark. 

All  these  trees  possess  more  or  less  of  a tonic  quality, 
and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  quite  overpowering,  at  times 
even  dangerously  so. 

M.  Frazeri  and  acuminata  are  both  called  Cucumber- 
trees  in  America,  from  their  green  fruit ; they  are  used  as 
infusions  in  spirits,  for  fevers;  the  latter  has  a pale  blush- 
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coloured  flower.  M.  long  folia,  auriculata,  pyramidata, 
and  cordata  are  also  American,  and  hardy  here : also  con- 
spicua,  gracilis,  and  obovata , from  China. 

These  trees  are  increased  by  layers,  which  should  be 
potted  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  placed  in  a frame 
till  they  have  taken  root,  but  they  must  not  have  the  shoots 
shortened,  or  any  of  the  leaves  taken  off ; Mr.  Sweet,  a good 
authority,  particularly  recommends  this. 


RANUNCULACE 'M 

Exogens,  with  flowers  usually  conspicuous ; if  the  petals 
are  absent,  then  the  calyx  is  coloured;  divisions  of  the  latter 
from  three  to  six,  below  the  ovary,  falling  off,  generally  twisted 
in  bud.  Petals  from  three  to  fifteen,  in  one  or  more  rows  below 
the  ovary,  distinct.  Stamens  numerous  below  the  ovary.  Leaves 
generally  much  divided,  with  the  stalk  half  clasping  the  stem. — 
Herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  natives  of  cold  damp  climates,  or  the 
mountains  of  hot  countries  ; properties  poisonous  and  acrid. 

CLEMATIS.  (Virgin's  Bower,  or  Traveller's  Joy.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Polyandria  Polygynia.)  Calyx  of  four  or  six 
parts,  coloured ; stamens  fixed  below  the  germen ; filaments  di- 
lated at  the  apex ; anthers  two-celled ; style  downy  and  feathery. 

H 
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The  name  is  derived  from  a Greek  word  meaning  tendril , 
and  if  the  different  species  be  examined,  they  will  be  found 
to  merit  this  name,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  leaf-stalks 
having  the  power  of  clasping  objects  which  come  in  their 
way.  Most  of  them  require  so  much  support  that  they 
take  firm  hold,  with  almost  every  leaf-stalk,  of  any  other 
plant  near  them,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them,  when  once  possession  is  taken ; it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  train  those  which  are  intended  to  cover  a wall  or 
building  early  and  regularly,  or  the  whole  will  soon  form 
an  inextricable  mass,  by  clinging  even  to  its  own  branches. 
They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  very  ornamental ; more 
than  fifty  species  have  been  introduced,  and  many  of  these 
are  hardy.  The  English  species  C.  Vitalba  is  known  by 
the  names  of  Yirgin's  Bower  and  Traveller's  Joy,  from  its 
being  generally  found  near  towns  and  villages ; and  the 
beautiful  feathery  seeds,  covering  the  hedges  in  the  south- 
ern counties  in  the  autumn,  are  called  Old -man's  Beard : 
it  grows  in  chalky  districts  only.  The  foreign  species  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  Siberia  in  the 
North  to  the  Cape  in  the  South.  Some  of  the  hardy  spe- 
cies are  as  follows : — those  introduced  from  Europe  are 
C.  Flammula , the  Sweet-scented  Clematis,  which  has  been 
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cultivated  here  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  is  a favourite 
everywhere,  its  delightful  perfume,  rapid  growth,  and  pretty 
white  flowers  being  very  attractive  : this  species,  mixed  with 
C.  Viticella , with  its  large,  drooping,  purple  flowers  on 
long  footstalks,  has  a very  pretty  effect,  for  they  are  both 
in  flower  together;  the  latter  has  a rose-coloured  variety, 
which  is  very  pretty.  C.  erecta , with  white  flowers,  inte- 
grifolia,  with  blue,  campaniflora , with  purple,  pedicellata, 
cirrhosa , calyoina , semitrilob  a,  etc.,  are  all  from  the  South 
of  Europe.  C.  florida,  with  a large,  white  flower,  is  some- 
times double ; glauca  and  orientalis,  yellow ; paniculata, 
ternifiora , Chinensis , odorata  (fragrant-leaved),  and  biternata, 
have  also  white  flowers,  and  are  Asiatic  species.  Masso- 
niana , from  the  Cape,  has  also  white  flowers.  Virginiana 
and  lineariloba  have  white  blossoms ; and  Bouglasii,  Viorna, 
cor  data,  reticulata,  and  crispa , have  purple ; cylindrica  has 
blue ; ochroleuca,  straw-coloured  flowers  : all  these  last  are 
American  species,  and  the  whole  are  hardy,  so  that  there 
are  more  than  enough  of  these  beautiful  climbers  to  choose 
from.  One  more  may  still  be  added  to  the  list,  C.  graveolens, 
a native  of  Chinese  Tartary  and  the  snowy  passes  of  the 
Himalayas ; it  is  a most  elegant  climber,  and  quite  hardy 
with  the  shelter  of  a wall ; it  is  called  the  heavy-scented 
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Traveller’s  J oy,  but  in  this  country  the  scent  is  faint  from 
the  pale  yellow-green  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  long 
feathery  tails,  forming  a bunch  : it  requires  no  particular 
care,  and  is  very  suitable  for  covering  trellis-work.  C. 
(. Atragene ) Sibirica  and  Ochotensis , with  white  flowers,  are 
from  Siberia ; Austriaca,  Austrian,  and  Americana  and  oc- 
cidentalism from  North  America,  have  blue  and  purple  blos- 
soms. C.  tubulosa  is  a dwarf  species,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  border,  as  well  as  several  other  species  which  are  not 
climbers  ; Hendersonii  has  the  blossom  bell-shaped  and  blue. 
The  Clematis  is  easily  raised  by  layers,  or  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  should  have  a light  though  rich  soil. 


ANEMONE.  (Windplower.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Polygynia.)  Calyx  with  five  or  more 
divisions,  coloured  like  petals,  generally  an  involucre  below ; 
seed-cases  each  with  one  seed,  placed  on  an  elevated  receptacle, 
and  terminated  by  long  feathery  styles,  or  covered  with  wool. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  from  a Greek  word  meaning 
wind , and  the  plants  are  so  called  from  their  growing  prin- 
cipally on  elevated  places  exposed  to  the  wind.  Our  own 
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species  appear  in  spring,  and  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
lover  of  nature,  for  they  often  clothe  the  ground  in  woods 
and  plantations,  and  give  a gay  appearance  to  those  places. 
The  cultivated  species  are  a welcome  addition  to  our  spring 
flowers.  A.  coronaria  is  the  Garland  or  Poppy  Anemone,  a 
native  of  the  Levant  and  South  of  Europe : there  are  two 
sorts,  the  single  and  the  double,  the  colour  of  both  being 
varied, — white,  with  a dark  ring  inside ; these,  planted  in 
groups,  make  a brilliant  appearance,  when  other  flowers  are 
scarce.  The  seeds  are  guarded  with  great  care  naturally, 
being  covered  with  and  buried  in  cotton  when  ripe.  A. 
stettata,  purple,  and  hortensis,  a variety  with  a white  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  petal,  are  from  Italy ; they  are  quite 
hardy,  and  flower  well  if  properly  attended  to,  but  a hard 
winter  will  kill  the  roots,  if  they  are  not  slightly  protected, 
and  it  is  thought  better  to  take  them  up  in  the  summer, 
and  replant  them  in  October.  A.pavonia  is  another  Levant 
species,  with  bright  red,  scarlet,  or  lilac  flowers ; palmata , 
from  Portugal,  with  yellow;  Baldensis , with  white,  from 
Switzerland,  and  there  are  several  others.  Prom  Siberia  we 
have  the  carulea  and  Uralensis , with  blue  flowers,  reflexa 
and  Sibirica,  with  white ; and  from  America  Richardsonii , 
with  yellow,  and  lancifolia,  Hudsoniana,  Virginiana , Penn - 
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sylvanica,  and  dichotoma,  with  white.  Mr.  Fortune  has  in- 
troduced A.  Japonica,  which  is  nearly  hardy,  and  will  soon 
succeed  in  the  open  air  : it  is  a lovely  species,  with  the 
flowers  very  large,  erect,  and  of  a lively  red.  The  A . nar- 
cissifiora  and  nivalis  are  also  very  pretty  species. 

A genus  called  'Pulsatilla  by  some  botanists  has  been 
formed  from  the  Anemone,  and  contains  a few  hardy  species; 
of  which  our  own  Anemone  Pulsatilla}  with  its  pretty  dark 
blue  flowers,  is  one ; it  has  a red  variety  also.  The  Eu- 
ropean species  are,  vernalis}  Halleri , intermedia } obsoleta, 
and  pratensisj  blue  or  purple  flowered ; micrantha  and  al- 
pina,  white;  sulphurea  and  apiifoliay  straw  and  yellow-co- 
loured. P.  cernua  has  a drooping,  blue  flower,  a native  of 
Japan;  and  America  sends  us  P.  Nuttalliana. 

Anemones  require  a good  light  soil,  and  a manure  of  cow- 
duug,  not  in  a fresh  state ; they  should  be  planted  in  Oc- 
tober, when  they  flower  earlier  and  better  than  when 
planted  in  spring,  though  the  latter  are  useful  to  flower 
late.  Those  that  are  out  in  the  winter  are  better  if  pro- 
tected with  straw  or  fern ; after  flowering,  when  the  leaves 
are  decayed,  the  roots  should  be  taken  up  and  dried. 
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HEPATICA. 

Gen.  Char.  {Polyandria  Polygynia.)  Involucre  very  like  a calyx; 
divisions  of  calyx  like  petals,  six  to  nine,  in  two  rows. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  liver,  the  three- 
lobed  leaves  having  been  compared  to  that  organ  in  form. 
H.  triloba,  a European  plant,  is  another  of  our  spring 
favourites;  its  neat  evergreen  leaves  and  various-coloured 
flowers  (for  it  has  many  varieties)  making  it  valuable,  from 
February  to  April : the  flowers  are  double  or  single,  and 
are  either  blue,  red,  or  snowy  white,  the  single  blue  being 
the  original,  and  found  abundantly  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden ; H.  acutiloba  and  Ameri- 
cana are  natives  of  America,  and  both  have  blue  flowers. 
They  are  not  of  very  easy  culture,  and  particularly  require 
good  air;  a loamy,  rich  soil,  and  an  eastern  aspect,  suit 
them  the  best.  The  roots  should  be  taken  up  occasionally 
in  autumn  and  replanted,  or  they  are  apt  to  get  too  much 
exposed  to  the  air. 


ADONIS.  (Pheasant's  Eye.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Polygynia .)  Divisions  of  calyx  five, 
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lying  flat ; petals  five  to  fifteen,  with  a naked  claw ; capsules 
many,  one-seeded,  spiked,  ovate,  pointed  with  the  hardened 
style,  which  does  not  fall  off. 

This  plant  was  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Adonis  when  wounded  by  a boar.  A.  autumnalis  is  the 
Pheasant’s  Eye,  a native  of  England,  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  and  often  introduced  into  the  garden ; jparviflora, 
from  Bussia,  and  cestivalis , from  the  South  of  Europe,  have 
also  scarlet  flowers ; citrina , citron-coloured ; the  rest  have 
yellow  flowers  and  are  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  A. 
dentata  is  from  Egypt,  and  Sibirica  from  Siberia ; A.  ver- 
nalis  is  a beautiful  species  for  the  early  border,  with  its 
bright  yellow  flowers.  About  half  of  these  are  annuals,  the 
rest  perennial ; they  only  require  common  soil,  and  the  an- 
nuals should  be  sown  in  autumn. 


BANUNCULUS.  (Crowfoot.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Polyandria  Polygynia.)  Petals  five,  with  a honey- 
scale  at  the  base ; seed-vessels  small  and  numerous. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  rana,  a frog,  as  these 
plants  prefer  damp  places,  where  such  reptiles  abound. 
The  acrid  properties  of  this  genus  are  very  extraordinary : 
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many  of  them,  when  applied  fresh  to  the  skin,  blister  it  in 
a very  short  time,  and  produce  had  sores  difficult  to  heal : 
they  were  formerly  used,  instead  of  Spanish  flies,  for  raising 
blisters.  Cattle  refuse  to  eat  them,  and  the  old  saying, 
that  it  was  the  buttercup  which  caused  the  cattle  to  give 
good  milk,  is  an  error ; but  as  the  pasture  where  it  grows  is 
generally  good,  this  may  be  the  cause : when  dry  however 
both  stalks  and  leaves  lose  their  acrid  quality,  and  there- 
fore, when  mixed  with  hay,  they  are  not  obnoxious.  The 
species  are  above  one  hundred,  all,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
of  a hardy  nature;  the  native  species,  the  Buttercup  and 
Spearwort,  are  well  known.  The  garden  favourite,  R.  Asia- 
ticu-s , with  variegated  flowers,  was  originally  from  the  Le- 
vant, but  it  has  spread  into  many  varieties  of  every  shade 
and  colour,  from  pure  white  to  almost  black.  Europe  is 
the  principal  locality,  and  the  species  are  very  numerous, 
but  all  have  white  or  yellow  flowers;  North  America  too 
has  many  species,  also  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand; 
Dr.  Hooker  mentions  several  in  the  latter  'islands  as  very 
handsome.  R.  sjoicatus,  a native  of  Algiers,  is  a beautiful, 
hardy  species,  growing  freely  in  any  garden  soil,  and  va- 
luable, not  only  for  its  large,  bright,  glossy  flowers,  but 
from  its  flowering  in  April.  It  is  said  that  there  are  above 
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eight  hundred  named  varieties : the  best  for  border  culture, 
besides  the  above,  are  R.  aconitifolius , the  white-flowered, 
and  the  acris  fiore  pleno,  the  yellow  Bachelor's  Button;  R. 
nemorosus , Monsjoeliensis , cortusafolius,  and  several  others 
are  worthy  of  a place,  and  also  R.  Illyricus  for  its  silky 
white  leaves.  The  soil  best  suited  for  them  is  a rich  loam, 
with  a mixture  of  well-rotted  manure ; the  best  time  for 
planting  the  tubers  is  October,  and  from  this  to  February 
for  a succession.  They  require  a little  shelter  during  frosts, 
at  least  those  that  are  planted  early  and  have  appeared 
above  ground;  they  should  be  watered  in  dry  weather. 
When  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  dead,  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  dried. 


TBOLLIUS.  (Globe-plower.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Polygynia .)  Divisions  of  calyx  coloured 
like  petals,  five  to  fifteen,  falling  off ; capsules  many,  subcylin- 
drical,  many-seeded. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  German  word,  trol  or 
trolen , meaning  something  round.  T.  Europceus  is  the 
British  species,  which  is  found  in  groves,  having  yellow 
flowers,  indeed  all  the  species  have  blossoms  of  the  same 
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colour ; those  that  are  natives  of  Asia  are  Caucasicus , pa~ 
tulus,  Ledebourii,  Asiaticus , etc.;  and  Americanus  is  from 
North  America.  They  are  showy  plants  and  of  easy  cul- 
ture for  the  border,  requiring  moisture  and  a little  shade ; 
the  roots  are  divided  in  the  autumn. 


ERANTHIS.  (Winter  Aconite.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Polygynia .)  Involucre  under  the 
flower  cut  into  many  divisions ; of  the  true  calyx  there  are  from 
five  to  eight  parts  coloured,  oblong ; petals  six  or  eight,  tubular ; 
capsules  stalked ; seeds  globose. 

Name  derived  from  Greek  words  meaning  earth  and 
flower,  the  bright  yellow  flowers  seeming  to  lie  on  the  cold 
ground.  E.  hy emails  is  the  common  Aconite ; a European 
plant,  flowering  in  our  borders  amidst  the  frost  and  snow 
of  January,  and  proving  as  welcome  as  the  snowdrop  and 
crocus,  which  it  even  precedes;  it  has  been  long  intro- 
duced,— as  early  as  1696.  About  fifty  years  ago  a new 
species  was  brought  from  Siberia,  flowering  a little  later, 
named  E.  Sibirica.  They  should  be  planted  in  small  clumps 
to  look  well  in  the  border,  alternately  with  the  snowdrop 
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and  crocus,  and  taken  up  when  the  leaves  are  quite  dead, 
but  they  should  be  soon  replanted. 


HELLEBORUS.  (Hellebore.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Polyandria  Polygynia.)  Divisions  of  calyx  five, 
not  falling  off,  roundish,  obtuse,  large,  and  usually  greenish ; 
petals  eight  or  ten,  tubular,  nectariferous ; stigmas  orbicular ; 
capsules  coriaceous. 

This  is  a dangerous  genus  of  plants ; its  name  is  derived 
from  the  poisonous  qualities  it  possesses,  the  Greek  words 
from  which  it  is  derived  meaning  to  cause  death  and  food ; 
they  are  however,  like  most  other  poisons,  useful  as  me- 
dicine. H.  viridis  and  foetidus  are  English  species,  met 
with  in  woods  and  chalky  places ; both  have  green  flowers. 
H.  niger , from  Austria,  is  called  the  Christmas  Rose,  from 
its  flowering  so  early,  even  in  January : it  has  very  showy 
white  divisions  to  the  calyx,  the  petals  being  small,  green, 
and  surrounding  the  stamens ; the  bracts  are  calyx-like,  and 
enclose  the  bud.  The  other  European  species  are,  Bocconi , 
from  Sicily,  with  green  flowers ; also  dumetorum  and  odorus, 
from  Hungary;  jt mrpurascens  and  atrorubens , with  purple 
flowers,  are  natives  too  of  Hungary ; Olynvpicus , with  green, 
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and  orientalis , with  blush- coloured  flowers,  are  Indian  spe- 
cies, and  the  latter  requires  the  frame.  They  are  all  useful, 
for  they  flower  early  in  the  border  from  January  to  May ; 
the  common  garden  soil  suits  them,  and  the  roots  may  be 
divided. 


NIGELLA.  (Eennel-elower.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Pentagynia.)  Calyx  none;  involucre 
much  divided ; petals  five ; nectaries  five,  trifid,  within  the 
corolla. 

The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  quite  black,  whence  the 
name.  They  are  small  annuals,  but  very  pretty.  N.  Da- 
mascena  and  coarctata  are  from  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
have  white  flowers;  Hisjoanica  has  blue,  and  corniculata 
straw-coloured ; N.  orientalis , with  yellow,  is  a Syrian  spe- 
cies, and  N.  sativa}  with  blue,  Egyptian ; they  are  all  well 
known  as  ornaments  to  our  gardens,  the  fennel-like  leaves 
and  finely-cut  involucre,  which  almost  hides  the  flower,  dis- 
tinguishing them.,  The  seeds  of  several  are  used  on  the 
Continent  in  cookery,  for  flavouring  curry,  and  in  adulte- 
rating pepper;  and  some  suppose  that  the  Cummin  of 
Scripture  was  a species  of  Nigella . The  seeds  may  be  sown 
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in  the  autumn,  as  they  will  stand  the  winter,  and  then  the 
plants  are  ready  for  flowering  early. 


AQUILEGIA.  (Columbine.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Polyandria  Pentagynia.)  Divisions  of  calyx  five, 
petal-like ; petals  five,  each  with  a spur,  and  funnel-shaped. 

The  name  is  derived  from  aquila , an  eagle,  from  the  idea 
that  the  spur  on  the  petals  is  like  the  talons  of  that  bird. 
The  common  species,  A.  vulgaris , is  a native  of  Britain,  found 
in  hedges  and  thickets ; it  is  a well-known  flower  in  the 
garden,  and  has  several  varieties,  as  the  green-flowered,  the 
two-coloured,  etc. ; but  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  far 
handsomer  species  now  introduced  as  hardy  plants  into  our 
borders : A.  alpina , from  Switzerland,  with  very  large  blue 
flowers ; viscosa  also,  another  European  species ; the  Asiatic 
species  are  Sibirica,  parviflora,  and  anemonoides , blue ; and 
viridifoUa,  green,  from  Siberia  : several  from  the  North  of 
India,  as  glauca,  with  whitish-pink  blossoms ; pubiflora , pale 
purple  and  woolly ; fragrans , sweet-scented  ; Kanaoriensis , 
from  the  Himalayas,  a very  pretty  species,  like  A . vulgaris, 
but  differing  by  the  spurs  being  erect ; it  bears  the  open 
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border,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  North  America 
produces  several : as  Canadensis,  with  red  flowers,  and  A . 
leptoceras,  a very  fine  species  brought  from  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  with  the  spur  at  the  back  very  long.  Besides 
these  we  have  Skinneri,  from  South  America  \ jucunda,  fra- 
grans,  and  glandulosa,  from  Asia.  They  will  grow  in  any 
garden  soil,  but  they  become  the  finest  in  a rich  sandy 
loam,  which  is  kept  tolerably  dry;  they  are  increased  by 
seed. 


DELPHINIUM.  (Larkspur.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Polyandria  Trigynia.)  Divisions  of  the  calyx 
petal-like,  the  upper  one  with  a spur ; petals  five,  the  two  upper 
with  spurs,  and  included  in  the  spur  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
calyx. 

Delphinium  is  derived  from  dolphin,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  nectary  to  the  imaginative  pictures  of  that  creature. 
Under  the  name  of  Larkspurs  this  genus  is 'well  known  in 
the  garden,  and  it  has  many  showy  and  pretty  species ; the 
handsome  terminal  spikes  produce  flowers,  some  blue,  others 
purple,  or  white,  and  pinkish,  which  makes  them  useful 
in  the  border.  D.  grandifiorum,  azureum,  and  elatum  are 
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found  in  almost  every  garden,  and  Barlowii  and  Ilender- 
sonii  are  very  beautiful;  the  latter  has  very  large  blue 
flowers.  B.  consolida  is  the  British  species,  with  van-co- 
loured flowers;  B.  Staphysagria,  called  Stavesacre  (a  cor- 
ruption evidently  of  the  specific  name),  or  Dolphin-flower, 
is  a handsome  plant,  the  flowers  purple,  forming  a spike; 
it  is  from  the  South  of  Europe,  as  well  as  pictum  and  Be- 
quienii ; these,  three  are  biennials.  J).  ochroleucum,  straw- 
coloured,  fissum,  pentagynum,  velutinum,  montanum , and 
intermedium , are  all  blue,  and  perennials : the  latter  has 
many  varieties.  Several  perennials  are  also  introduced  from 
America,  as  virescens,  greenish ; elegans,  blue ; tricorne , sim- 
plex, urceolatum , azureum , exaltatum,  and  several  others,  also 
blue.  Siberia  presents  us  with  several,  as . palmatifidum, 
cuneatum , decorum , pallidum , triste,  etc.,  the  flower  mostly 
blue.  A few  are  annuals,  and  come  principally  from  Europe, 
the  flowers  blue  or  purple,  except  gracile}  from  Spain, 
which  is  red.  The  seeds  of  the  species  called  Stavesacre 
are  medicinal.  All  these  plants  delight  in  a rich  light  soil, 
and  a succession  may  be  kept  up  all  the  summer  by  re- 
peated sowings. 
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ACONITUM.  (Monk's-Hood,  Wole's-Bane.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Polyandria  Trigynia.)  Divisions  of  calyx  petal- 
like, the  upper  arched ; petals  two,  of  curious  form,  hooded ; spur 
red,  with  long  stalks,  and  three  petioles,  small  and  scale-like. 

The  name  is  derived  from  Acona,  a town  in  Bithynia, 
where  the  plant  abounds;  the  English  name  Wolf's -bane 
arises  from  its  poisonous  qualities,  that  of  Monk's-hood  from 
the  form  of  the  flower.  A.  Nayoellus , the  common  dark-blue 
flowered  species  of  our  gardens,  is  a European  perennial, 
and  is  a very  poisonous  plant  when  fresh,  though  when  dry 
it  seems  to  lose  its  deadly  properties,  for  horses  eat  it  amidst 
hay,  though  it  is  fatal  to  cattle  if  they  eat  it  in  the  field.  A 
small  portion  of  the  root  will  cause  the  death  of  a human 
being,  and  many  are  made  seriously  ill  even  by  the  smell ; it 
is  used  as  a medicine,  and  the  leaves  contain  a narcotic  prin- 
ciple, forming  an  anodyne  in  neuralgic  affections.  The  root 
of  an  Indian  species,  A.  ferox , is  called  Poison-root,  from 
its  virulence.  There  are  a hundred  and  thirty-four  hardy 
perennial  species,  introduced  from  Europe  principally,  a few 
from  Asia  and  America;  most  of  them  have  blue  or  purple 
flowers,  but  a few  are  strawr-coloured  or  yellow,  as  Anihora , 
grandifiorum , glabriflorum , Jacquini , Decandollii , etc. : these 
are  principally  found  in  the  Pyrenees ; a few  are  white,  as 
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leucantlmm , album ; or  purple-white,  as  variegatum  and 
mixtum;  and  one  scarlet,  as  squarrosum , from  Siberia.  A. 
versicolor  is  a very  ornamental  species,  growing  three  feet 
high,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August,  the  blossom  blue 
and  white;  A.  australe  has  dark  purple  flowers,  tipped  with 
green.  Their  poisonous  nature  is  shown  in  the  names  given 
to  many  of  the  species,  as  Fox-bane,  Goat,  Hare,  Bear,  Dog 
and  Wolf-bane.  The  roots  may  be  parted,  when  required, 
in  the  autumn. 


PiEONIA.  (PiEONY.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Digynia.)  Calyx  five-leaved ; petals 
five;  style  none;  capsule  many-seeded,  like  a pod. 

This  genus  was  supposed  to  have  medical  properties,  and 
its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a Greek  physician,  Paeon, 
who  first  used  it.  It  is  known  principally  in  our  gardens  by 
the  species  Moutan,  which  was  introduced  from  China  about 
eighty  years  ago,  and  is  now  quite  hardy,  its  magnificent 
flowers  being  a valuable  addition  to  our  borders  and  shrub- 
beries, where  its  large  blossoms  are  very  showy ; it  has  se- 
veral varieties,  both  single  and  double,  and  the  petals  also 
may  be  pink  or  white.  The  species  edulis , with  its  varieties, 
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comes  from  Siberia;  the  officinalis , from  Switzerland,  was 
introduced  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  many  varieties; 
the  English  species  corallina  is  found  on  the  island  called 
Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Severn.  Other  species,  of  which  there 
are  twenty  altogether,  are  natives  of  the  Levant  and  South 
of  Europe.  The  roots  of  P.  edulis  are  eaten  in  Siberia  boiled 
in  broth,  and  the  seeds  are  ground  and  put  into  tea;  the 
flowers  are  sweet-scented.  It  is  said  that  “the  anodyne 
necklaces  sold  to  prevent  convulsions  in  children,  and  to 
ease  dentition,  are  made  of  beads  turned  from  the  root  of 
the  common  Prnony.”  The  Chinese  are  particularly  fond  of 
the  Paeony,  and  have  large  gardens  devoted  to  its  culture. 
This  plant  likes  a rich  soil,  and  is  increased  by  layers  gene- 
rally, or  by  cuttings  from  the  ripe  wood  of  a year's  growth. 


PAPA  VERACE2E. 

Exogens,  having  flowers  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  two  or 
three,  which  fall  off.  Petals  either  four  or  six,  usually  crumpled 
before  expansion.  Stamens  many,  growing  below  the  ovary. 
Ovary  and  fruit  one-celled.  Seeds  numerous.  Leaves  simple  or 
divided. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  prin- 
cipally, and  most  of  them  annuals ; properties  narcotic. 
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ARGEMONE. 

Gen.  Char.  (Polyandria  Monogynia.')  Calyx  three-leaved;  pe- 
tals six ; capsule  half-valved. 

The  name  arose  from  the  word  argema ■,  the  disease  called 
cataract  in  the  eye,  and  which  these  plants  were  employed 
to  cure.  A genus  having  strong  narcotic  principles,  but 
the  sap,  unlike  opium,  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour — looking 
like  gamboge — used  both  medicinally,  and  as  a remedy 
in  ophthalmia.  A.  Mexicana,  called  by  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico,  where  the  plant  grows,  “Eigo  del  inferno,”  has 
the  leaves  and  fruit  spiny.  The  other  species  are,  ochro- 
leuca , with  straw-coloured,  and  intermedia  and  albijlora, 
with  white  flowers;  also  grandiflora,  having  larger  white 
flowers.  A.  ochroleuca  and  Mexicana  are  annuals  : all  are  of 
easy  culture. 


PAP  AVER.  (Poppy.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Polyandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  two-leaved ; petals 
four ; capsules  one-celled,  opening  by  pores  under  the  persistent 
stigma. 

An  old  writer  says  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
word  papa,  or  pap,  which  signifies  a soft  food  given  to 
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children,  and  in  which  formerly  the  seeds  of  this  genus 
were  boiled  to  induce  sleep.  The  species  are  all  showy 
plants,  with  large,  handsome  flowers,  which  last  only  a short 
time;  but  the  plant  producing  a succession  of  them,  day 
after  day,  they  are  esteemed  as  ornaments  for  the  border. 
P.  Rhoeas,  hybridum , Argemone , dubium , somniferum , and 
(Meconojosis)  Cambrium,  are  natives  of  England : the  first  is 
too  common  in  our  cornfields  to  please  the  farmer,  though 
its  bright  scarlet  flowers,  mixed  with  the  ripening  corn,  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  their  appearance ; when  cultivated 
it  becomes  double,  or  produces  varieties  in  the  colour — as 
flesh-coloured,  white,  or  white-edged,  or  scarlet-edged,  or 
even  spotted.  P.  amcenum  is  the  Indian  vermilion-flowered 
species;  P.  orientate  is  the  red  Levant  species ; braeteatum , 
also  red,  from  the  Caucasus,  and  nudicaule , yellow,  from 
Siberia,  are  worthy  of  a place  in  the  garden.  P.  (Meconop- 
sis)  Wattichii  has  lately  been  introduced  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  will  probably  prove  quite 
hardy ; it  has  blue  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  therefore  a 
singular  species  amongst  the  Poppy  tribe.  Two  other  spe- 
cies of  the  latter  genus,  from  California,  crassifolia  and 
heterophylla , have  orange  flowers.  There  are  many  other 
beautiful  species  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  various 
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parts  of  the  Continent,  India,  the  Cape,  etc. : P.  croceum  is 
a saffron-coloured  Poppy;  alpinum,  Gariepinum,  and  alho- 
spermum,  white ; nudicaule  and  Pyrenaicum,  yellow ; rubro- 
aurantiacum,  red-orange;  horridnm , copper-coloured ; fugax, 
crimson ; and  many  others  red.  A curious  spiny  species,  P. 
aculeatum , from  the  Cape,  with  red  flowers,  is  a frame  plant. 
P.  somniferum  is  by  some  writers  thought  to  have  been  in- 
troduced here  from  Turkey  or  Asia,  but  by  others  it  is  con- 
sidered a native  : it  has  white  or  vari-coloured  flowers,  and 
has  long  been  extensively  cultivated  for  the  opium  it  pro- 
duces, which  is  a thick,  milky  juice  extracted  from  the 
ripening  seed-vessel. 

They  are  all  easy  of  culture  in  almost  any  soil. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Polyandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  calyptrate,  or  ex- 
tinguisher-like ; flower  cup-shaped,  of  four  petals ; four  stigmas, 
two  longer  than  the  others ; capsule  elongated,  two-valved  and 
two-celled. 

Three  species  of  this  brilliant-flowered  plant  we  owe  to 
California, — E,  Californica,  with  bright  yellow  petals,  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens  in  1826;  E.  crocea,  the  copper- 
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coloured,  and  compacta,  yellow-flowered,  in  1833.  These 
well-known  perennials  are  a valuable  addition  to  our  border 
plants,  from  their  brilliant  flowers  and  very  pretty  foliage ; 
their  curious  extinguisher-shaped  calyx,  which  is  pushed  off 
by  the  expanding  petals,  and  their  long  seed-vessel,  makes 
these  plants  readily  known  : they  flower  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober, and  are  so  hardy  that  the  seeds  drop  and  bear  the 
winter's  cold  in  the  ground,  producing  strong  plants  early 
in  the  year.  A cream-coloured  variety  of  E.  Calif ornica 
has  lately  been  introduced,  which  looks  well  mixed  with 
the  brilliant  orange  of  the  others.  They  require  a light, 
dry  soil,  and  the  seeds  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  or 
the  roots  may  be  divided ; the  young  plants  do  not  trans- 
plant well.  They  form  a very  good  permanent  bed,  but 
they  must  have  a dry  soil,  and  the  plants  be  well  supported 
with  sticks,  to  keep  the  flowers  from  the  ground.  From 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  'when  the  sun  shines  on  them, 
they  are  very  suitable  for  a distant  effect. 


PLATYSTEMON. 

Gen.  Char.  (. Volyandria  Monogynia.)  Flowers  of  six  petals  ; 
stamens  having  the  filaments  dilated. 
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A pretty  genus  of  Californian  annuals ; P.  Californicum 
and  leiocarpum  have  the  flowers  light  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
rather  woolly : they  must  be  treated  as  tender  annuals. 


FUMARIACEJE. 

Exogens,  with  irregular,  unsymmetrical  flowers.  Divisions  of 
calyx  two,  falling  off.  Petals  four,  very  irregular.  Stamens  four, 
distinct  below  the  ovary,  or  six  in  two  parcels,  opposite  the  outer 
petals,  very  seldom  all  separate.  Leaves  much  cut,  often  with 
tendrils. — Natives  of  temperate  and  northern  latitudes  principally ; 
properties  slightly  bitter. 

EUMABIA.  (Eumitory.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Diadelphia  Hexandria .)  One  of  the  petals  gibbous 
or  spurred  at  the  base ; seed-vessel  one-seeded,  not  pointed  with 
a style. 

A well  known  genus,  deriving  its  name  from  fumus , 
smoke,  from  the  smell  of  the  plant,  or  perhaps  from  the 
colour  and  light  appearance  of  the  flower.  The  British 
species  are,  media , officinalis,  and  parviflora,  found  in 
gardens,  cornfields,  and  roadsides;  F.  spicata  is  common 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  with  reddish  flowers;  capreolata , 
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micrantha , and  leucantha , have  white ; prehensibilis,  densi- 
flora,  and  Vaillantii,  purple;  Alexandria  is  an  Egyptian 
species,  with  white  petals ; and  F.  ( Cysticapnos ) Africana  is 
from  the  Cape,  the  fruit  of  which  is  bladder-like ; {F.  Sarco- 
capnos)  enneaphylla , called  the  Nine-leaved  Eumitory,  is  a 
Spanish  species,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  seeds 
of  the  annuals  should  be  sown  in  a warm  situation. 


DICLYTRA* 

Gen.  Char.  ( Biadelphia  Monogynia. ) Petals  four,  two  outer 
equally  spurred  or  gibbous  at  base ; pod  two-valved,  many-seeded. 

Named  from  the  Greek,  on  account  of  the  two  spurs  or 
pouches.  Mr.  Eortune  mentions  a species  of  this  handsome 
genus,  D.  spectabilis,  as  a native  of  China,  and  says  that 
its  large  purse-like  flowers,  of  a clear  red  colour,  tipped 
with  white,  and  hanging  down  gracefully ^ from  a curved 
spike,  and  its  pseony-like  leaves,  render  it  a most  interest- 
ing plant,  and  one  which  will  become  a great  favourite  in 
English  gardens,  as  it  is  hardy.  This  beautiful  plant  is 
also  equally  adaped  for  the  adornment  of  our  windows, 


* Or  Dielytra , according  to  some  authors. 
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where  it  flowers  much  earlier  than  in  the  border.  It  re- 
quires a sandy  loam,  and  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry  in 
the  winter,  after  it  has  died  down,  and  when  grown  in 
pots,  they  should  be  put  carefully  away  during  the  dormant 
state  of  the  root,  or  placed  in  the  cold  frame.  B.  lachena- 
liaflora , scandens,  and  tenuifolia , are  also  Asiatic  species, 
with  purple  or  blue  flowers.  Prom  North  America  we 
have  cucullaria  and  bracteosa , white;  formosa  and  eximia, 
red ; and  chrysantha , from  California,  yellow-flowered : these 
are  all  hardy  perennials,  except  scandens , the  Nepaulese 
species,  which  is  a climbing  annual.  They  flourish  best 
when  planted  in  a dry  warm  border,  with  a south  aspect. 


VITACEM 

Exogens,  with  regular,  symmetrical  flowers,  but  small  and 
green.  Calyx  small,  entire  at  the  edge.  Petals  four  or  five,  in- 
serted on  the  outside  of  a disc  surrounding  the  ovary.  Stamens 
equal  in  number  to  them,  inserted  on  the  disc,  sometimes  sterile. 
Berry  round,  pulpy.  Seeds  four  or  five.  Leaves  simple  or  com- 
pound.— Climbing  shrubs ; the  wood  has  ducts,  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  pour  forth  sap.  Natives  of  mild  and  hot  climates  of 
both  hemispheres  ; fruit  valuable. 
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YITIS.  (Yine.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandria  Monogynia?)  Flowers  inferior ; petals 
cohering  at  the  ends,  withering  ; berry  five-celled. 

Viti&  is  the  Latin,  vigne  the  French,  and  vine  the 
English  name  for  this  genus,  and  the  old  Celtic  name 
gwyd  [g  not  pronounced)  means  a tree  or  shrub.  Grapes 
are  the  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera  and  its  varieties,  the  native 
place  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It 
seems  now  to  be  cultivated  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
different  soils  and  climates  produce  the  various  kinds  of 
wine.  Yines  to  produce  good  grapes  are  considered  as 
greenhouse  plants,  and  therefore  will  not  be  spoken  of 
fully  here ; but  the  Yine,  as  a plant,  may  be  introduced  into 
the  garden  as  an  ornament,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
foliage,  which  for  covering  walls  and  bowers  is  very  valuable. 
It  requires  a good  but  moist  soil. 


AMPELOPSIS.  (Yirginian  Creeper.) 

Gen.  Char,  {pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  entire;  petals 
cohering  at  the  ends,  withering;  stigma  capitate;  ovary  im- 
mersed in  the  disc ; two-  or  four-seeded. 
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Named  from  the  Greek,  from  the  resemblance  to  a Yine. 
There  are  four  hardy  species  from  North  America,  very 
valuable  here  in  covering  old  walls  and  unsightly  places  in 
gardens.  A.  hederacea  is  the  Yirginian  Creeper,  and  its 
handsome  palmate  leaves  and  very  quick  growth  — its 
branches  sometimes  sixty  feet  long — make  it  very  useful, 
and  as  autumn  advances,  the  leaves  become  a bright  red, 
mingled  with  orange- colour,  producing  a picturesque  effect. 
The  flowers,  like  those  of  the  Yine,  are  insignificant,  but 
the  tendrils  are  curious,  being  branched,  and  the  end  of 
each  is  furnished  with  a little  disc,  which  clings  to  the  wall 
so  tenaciously,  that  an  endeavour  to  separate  it  will  often 
destroy  the  tendril  by  leaving  the  discs  behind ; these  useful 
tendrils  give  the  plant  great  powers  of  self-support.  The 
other  species  are  cordata , Jdrsuta , and  bipinnata,  called 
Pepper-vine.  Common  soil  suits  them,  and  they  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings  or  layers. 


ERICACEAE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  variable.  Calyx  four-  or  five-cleft, 
nearly  equal,  inferior,  and  not  falling  off.  Corolla  monopetalous, 
four-  or  five-cleft,  regular  or  irregular.  Stamens  equal  to  or  twice 
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as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  many-celled  and 
many-seeded.  Fruit  capsular. — Shrubs  ; leaves  evergreen,  rigid, 
entire,  whorled  or  opposite.  Abundant  at  the  Cape ; common 
in  Europe  and  America,  less  so  in  Asia.  Some  of  the  fruits 
edible  j others  possess  medicinal  and  narcotic  qualities. 

ERICA.  (Heath.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Divisions  of  calyx  four, 
not  falling  off ; corolla  four-cleft,  also  remaining ; filaments  in- 
serted in  the  receptacle ; anthers  bifid ; capsule  membranous, 
four-  to  eight-celled. 

The  name  is  formed  from  the  Greek  for  to  break , from  the 
brittle  nature  of  the  branches.  When  it  is  mentioned  that 
there  are  above  five  hundred  species  of  Heaths,  almost  all  na- 
tives of  the  Cape,  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  alone  form  a 
study ; most  of  these  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
within  the  last  century  and  a half,  and  they  are  so  beautiful 
or  so  curious  that  they  are  quite  a favourite  genus  with 
cultivators  : they  require  rather  peculiar  treatment  and  care 
to  make  them  thrive  in  our  greenhouses,  but  when  success- 
fully treated  they  form  a fine  show,  for  there  are  both 
splendid,  elegant,  and  curious  forms  amongst  them,  and  a 
few  are  sweet-scented.  Our  common  species  is  now  re- 
ferred to  a newr  genus,  and  called  Calluna  vulgaris ; it  is 
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found  on  all  heaths,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
known  under  the  name  Ling.  It  is  a useful  plant  for 
various  purposes,  for  thatch,  walls,  beds,  and  many  other 
things ; a dye  is  obtained  from  it  for  woollen  cloths,  and 
it  is  'used  for  tanning.  In  some  of  the  Scotch  islands 
beer  is  even  made  with  the  young  tops ; turf  is  also  cut 
from  it,  and  it  affords  good  shelter  for  game.  E.  cinerea , 
Teiralix,  and  vagans  are  also  well-known  species  on  our 
heaths.  On  the  Continent  also  there  are  several  interesting 
species,  but  none  can  be  compared  to  those  of  Africa.  Some 
of  the  hardy  species  are  E.  arborea , australis , carnea,  cilia- 
ris,  Mediterranean  herbacea , multiflora,  ramulosa,  and  stricta ; 
these  are  all  natives  of  the  Continent,  and  will  bear  our  cli- 
mate. E.  codonoides  forms  a bush  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
which  is  often  covered  with  its  large  bell-shaped  flowers ; 
it  is  quite  hardy,  flowering  from  February  to  May,  amidst 
the  snow  and  frost : it  requires  light  sandy  peat.  They 
are  all  cultivated  in  a peaty  soil,  with  a large  portion  of 
sand,  and  must  be  in  an  open  situation,  plentifully  watered 
when  in  flower,  but  not  after,  or  during  winter. 
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MENZIESIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  one-leaved ; corolla 
monopetalous,  ovate;  filaments  inserted  in  tlie  receptacle;  capsule 
four-celled,  seeds  many. 

Named  after  Mr.  Menzies,  a botanist.  These  are  small 
Heath-like  plants,  but  the  flowers  larger  and  handsomer. 
M.  polifolia  is  found  in  Ireland,  M.  ccerulea  in  Scotland, 
and  others  in  North  America,  as  ferruginea  and  glohularis. 
They  should  be  treated  as  Heaths,  but  are  quite  hardy,  and 
only  require  heath  mould  or  sandy  peat. 


ANDROMEDA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Decandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  five-parted ; corolla 
ovate,  with  a five-cleft  orifice  ; stamens  separate  ; ovary  superior ; 
capsule  five-celled. 

Said  to  be  named  after  Andromeda,  who  was,  like  these 
plants,  confined  in  a marsh.  One  species  is  found  in  Bri- 
tain, A.  polifolia,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  having  varie- 
ties ; A.  hypnoides , in  Lapland,  which  adorns,  with  its  red 
or  pink  flowers  and  moss-like  foliage,  large  tracts  of  country 
there ; calyculata,  in  Russia,  with  white  flowers ; A.  ros- 
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marinifolia,  angustifolia , acummata,  sjoinulosa,  axillaris , 
spicata,  etc.,  are  American,  all  having  white  flowers.  A. 
sjoeciosa , racemosa , and  floribunda  are  very  handsome  spe- 
cies; the  latter  is  a beautiful  plant,  and  looks  well  alone 
or  in  a shrubbery,  particularly  when  covered  with  its  pretty 
white  flowers.  They  require  peat  mould  and  shade,  and 
plenty  of  water,  as  they  grow  naturally  in  boggy  places. 


ARBUTUS.  (Strawberry-Tree.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Decandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-parted ; corolla 
ovate,  with  a five-cleft  orifice,  pellucid  at  base ; stamens  separate ; 
berry  five-celled. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  thought  to.  be  from  the  Celtic, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  fruit,  and  the  specific  name 
JJnedo  from  unum  edo , I eat  one,  as  no  person  would  eat 
another,  from  the  disagreeable  taste.  A.  JJnedo  is  a native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  but  has  become  naturalized  at  Kil- 
larney,  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  probably  planted  in  early 
times  by  the  monks.  It  is  an  elegant  evergreen  shrub, 
of  considerable  size,  and  forms  a great  ornament  to  our 
lawns  and  gardens,  particularly  late  in  the  year,  when  it  is 
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often  covered  with  its  pretty  drooping  panicle  of  whitish-red 
flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  bright  scarlet  fruit 
is  frequently  ripe,  and  so  greatly  resembling  a strawberry, 
that  it  is  called  the  Strawberry-tree;  both  in  Italy  and 
Spain  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  sugar  and  spirit  extracted  from 
it ; and  in  Corsica  a wine  is  also  made,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
narcotic  qualities  : the  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent.  A. 
Andrachne  is  from  the  Levant ; A.  alpina  is  a Scotch  species 
of  small  size,  and  bearing  black  berries ; A.  ( Arctostaphylos ) 
Uva-ursi,  called  Bearberry  in  England,  is  found  on  al- 
pine heaths  both  here  and  on  the  Continent;  the  berries 
are  liked  by  game,  and  are  used  in  dyeing,  tanning,  and 
also  in  medicine.  A.procera  is  a tall  shrub;  this  and  Men- 
ziesii  are  American  species,  both  with  white  flowers.  A. 
Croomii  has  large  red  flowers.  A.  densiflora  and  laurifolia, 
from  Mexico,  require  the  frame.  A . magnified  is  called  the 
“ king”  of  the  genus ; the  white  flowers  are  very  beautiful, 
hanging  in  pendent  bunches  : it  requires  a light  garden  soil. 
All  these  shrubs  thrive  in  heath  mould  and  sand,  and  are 
increased  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
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AZALEA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  bell-shaped,  in- 
ferior ; stigma  obtuse ; capsule  five-celled. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  dry,  in  allusion  to  the  places  where 
these  plants  are  found.  This  is  a beautiful  genus,  and  some 
of  the  species  are  quite  hardy  in  our  climate.  A.  Pontica  is 
the  Turkish  species  introduced  about  sixty  years  ago;  its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  are  well  known,  and  it  has  several 
pretty  varieties,  as  the  copper- coloured,  the  pale,  the  white, 
the  parti- coloured,  etc.  The  American  species  stand  our 
climate  well ; they  are  as  follows : — A.  nudiflora  has  been 
known  here  more  than  a hundred  years,  and  has  almost  fifty 
varieties,  depending  on  the  colour  of  the  flower ; the  original 
has  a parti-coloured  blossom;  A.  viscosa  is  another  well- 
known  species,  with  about  ten  varieties,  the  blossoms  being 
white,  reddish,  variegated,  curled,  powdered,  striped,  pen- 
cilled, etc.  etc.  A.  calendulacea  is  the  yellow  American 
Azalea,  with  varieties  of  saffron,  copper,  or  flame-coloured 
flowers;  A.  tricolor  has  yellow,  red,  and  white  flowers; 
Morterii  has  them  yellowish  flesh-colour ; arhorescens , red ; 
nitida,  red-white;  bicolor,  white  and  red;  glauca , white; 
hispida,  white;  canescens , rose-colour ; speciosa,  varied ; and 
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albiflora,  white-flowered.  A.  Sinense  is  the  beautiful  Chinese 
species,  only  introduced  in  1824,  which,  though  delicate, 
will  in  some  of  its  varieties  bear  the  open  air ; this  species 
bears  yellow  flowers,  one  of  its  varieties  has  them  flame- 
coloured,  and  another  pale  yellow.  They  require  a peaty 
earth  or  sandy  loam,  which  should  be  well  drained,  though 
never  quite  dry ; they  may  be  removed  at  any  season. 


KALMIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Decandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-parted ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  a limb  having  five  horns,  and  ten  hollows  in 
which  the  stamens  lie ; capsule  five-celled. 

Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Peter  Kalm,  who  was  a professor 
at  Abo.  These  are  North  American  plants  of  great  beauty, 
and  require  but  little  trouble  in  our  climate. ' K.  latifolia 
is  called  in  America  the  Calico-bush,  from  the  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers ; it  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  bright  evergreen  leaves,  and  bunches  of  beautiful 
pinkish-white  flowers.  In  its  native  country  it  delights  in 
rocky  soil,  which  wrould  otherwise  be  almost  barren,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  these  localities;  the  wood 
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is  very  hard,  and  is  made  into  dishes  and  other  utensils. 
There  seem  to  be  noxious  and  poisonous  qualities  in  this 
plant,  for  cattle  are  often  killed  by  eating  it,  though  deer 
can  feed  on  it  without  injury;  the  American  partridge  also 
attacks  the  young  buds,  but  its  flesh  is  often  poisonous  in 
consequence.  K.  angustifolia  and  hirsuta  have  red  flowers, 
and  K.  glauca  also  red,  but  of  a smaller  size  than  the 
others ; cuneata  has  them  of  a blush-colour.  They  prefer  a 
light  sandy  soil  of  a peaty  nature. 


RHODODENDRON.  (Rose-bay  Tree.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Becandria  Monoggnia.)  Calyx  five-parted;  co- 
rolla somewhat  funnel-shaped ; stamens  separate  and  drooping ; 
ovary  superior;  capsule  five-celled. 

The  name  of  this  splendid  genus  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  for  rose  and  tree.  These  interesting  shrubs,  called 
the  queen  of  evergreens,  are  natives  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  The  common  species  in  our  gardens 
and  shrubberies  is  the  R.  Ponticum , introduced  from  Spain 
about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  preferring  wet  places  in 
woods  on  rocky  mountains ; it  stands  our  climate  very  well, 
and  grows  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  producing  oblong, 
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smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  bunches  of  handsome  purple  or 
varied  flowers,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  there 
is  a small  valley  in  the  grounds  of  Cowdray  Castle,  which  is 
entirely  planted  with  this  handsome  shrub, — the  steep  sides 
of  the  broken  ground,  as  well  as  the  flat  space  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  June,  when  the  fine  flowers  are  in  perfection — and 
here  they  grow  to  an  unusual  size — this  lovely  place  is  quite 
worthy  of  a visit : to  look  down  from  the  high  ground  over 
this  hollow,  filled  with  these  fine  bunches  of  lilac  flowers,  is 
quite  a splendid  sight.  The  other  Continental  species  are 
R.  fenugineum  and  hirsutum,  dwarf  shrubs  from  Switzer- 
land, both  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  Asiatic  species 
are  numerous  : — R.  Chamacistus , from  Siberia ; Dahuricum, 
with  purple ; Kamtschaticum,  with  pink ; cJirysanthum , with 
yellow;  and  Caucasicum,  a Caucasian  species,  having  the 
flowers  rosy-white.  R.  Nilagiricum  is  a splendid  species 
from  Nepaul,  which  will  bear  our  climate  well ; it  produces 
a fine,  compact,  round  head  of  pink  flowers,  of  large  size, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  brown  beneath.  R.  maximum  is  an 
American  tree  of  twenty  feet  high,  producing  large  pink  flow- 
ers, the  varieties  having  them  white,  and  also  spotted ; Ca- 
taiobiense  has  pink,  and  punctatum,  purple  flowers,  both 
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found  in  the  American  woods.  The  Indian  species  are  very 
numerous  and  splendid,  but  most  of  them  require  the  green- 
house. As  they  are  almost  all  inhabitants  of  moist  situa- 
tions, it  is  necessary,  for  their  successful  cultivation,  to  give 
them  a soil  and  locality  where  this  essential  can  be  com- 
manded ; and  as  they  should  not  be  much  exposed  to  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  a partially  sheltered  situation  is  the 
best.  The  soil  should  be  partly  sandy  loam  and  peat  and 
leaf-mould ; they  will  bear  moving  at  any  time,  and  almost 
at  any  age. 


RTJTACEjE. 

Exogens.  Elowers  regular  or  irregular.  Calyx  having  four  or 
five  divisions.  Petals  four  or  five,  distinct,  or  combined  in  a 
corolla  of  one  petal.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or 
twice  or  thrice  as  many ; between  the  stamens  and  ovary  there 
is  a more  or  less  complete  cup-shaped  disc,  which  is  either  free  or 
united  to  the  corolla.  Leaves  usually  covered  with  pellucid  dots. 
— Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  the 
Cape,  and  New  Holland j properties  bitter,  and  having  a powerful 
odour. 


DICTAMNTJS.  (Eraxinella.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( JDecandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-leaved,  falling 
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off ; petals  five,  clawed,  unequal ; filaments  drooping,  with  glan- 
dular dots  ; capsules  five,  united. 

An  ancient  name  for  the  genus.  D.  fraxinetta  and  I). 
albus  both  grow  in  Germany,  and  are  hardy  here,  the 
former  with  red,  the  latter  with  white  blossoms.  The  Eraxi- 
nella  has  a curious  property,  that  of  abounding  in  a volatile 
oil,  which,  in  hot,  dry  weather,  exhales  in  vapour,  and  will 
become  inflammable  and  give  light  in  a dark  place ; the 
odour  is  like  that  of  lemon-peel.  It  is  sometimes  called 
False  Dittany,  and  the  root  has  a bitter,  aromatic  taste, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  a medicine.  I).  angustifolium  is  a 
Siberian  species,  with  purple  flowers. 

These  plants  like  a rich  soil,  and  when  they  die  away  in 
the  winter,  the  roots  require  a little  covering  from  frosts. 
When  raised  from  seed,  the  young  plants  do  not  flower 
well  for  several  years  : the  roots  of  old  ones  may  be  divided. 


LIN  ACE 2E. 

Exogens,  with  the  divisions  of  calyx  three  to  five,  not  falling 
off.  Petals  the  same  in  number,  but  soon  fading,  clawed,  and 
growing  below  the  germen.  Stamens  equal  in  number,  and 
alternate  with  the  petals,  arising  from  a disc  below  the  germen. 
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— Annual  and  perennial  plants,  with  simple,  entire  leaves,  usually 
alternate.  Most  abundant  in  Europe,  but  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  properties  are  mucilage  and  fibre. 

LINUM.  (Elax.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Pentagynia.)  Elower  inferior;  petals 
five ; capsule  ten-celled. 

The  Celtic  word  for  thread  is  lin,  whence  the  Latin 
linum.  This  genus  contains  species  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  us.  L.  usitatissimum  is  the  Elax,  so  well  known 
as  producing  all  the  linen  we  use ; it  is  an  English 
plant,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  a very  early  period  for 
its  fibre,  which,  after  much  preparation,  is  manufactured 
into  the  useful  material  spoken  of.  The  Egyptians  of  old 
were  aware  of  its  properties,  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  mummy-cloth  is  composed  of  the  fibres  of  flax;  so 
that  in  all  probability  this  plant  was  originally  a native  of 
that  country.  There  are  many  hardy  species  introduced 
into  our  gardens  from  Europe,  particularly  L.  Gallicum , 
aureum,  nodijiorum,  stridum,  capitatum,  flavum,  etc.,  all 
these  have  yellow  flowers;  viscosum,  pink;  hirsutum,  nervo- 
sum, Narbonense,  refiexum,  etc.,  blue  ; hypericifoliim,  pink, 
from  the  Caucasus ; Sibiricum,  blue,  from  Siberia ; and 
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several  from  North  America,  as  Virginianum,  yellow ; and 
Lewisiiy  blue.  Several  species  require  the  frame,  as  Mexi- 
canum , from  Mexico;  monogynum , from  New  Zealand; 
Cummingii , from  Chili ; grandiflorum,  from  Africa.  L. 
monogynum , though  a native  of  New  Zealand,  will  flower 
freely  in  the  open  air,  but  requires  winter  shelter : the 
showy  flowers  are  pure  white,  an  inch  and  a half  across, 
and  in  panicles.  They  all  require  a light  soil ; some  of  the 
perennials  are  tender. 


OXALIBA  CEAE. 

Exogens,  with  symmetrical  flowers.  Divisions  of  calyx  five, 
imbricated,  and  not  falling.  Petals  five,  equal,  clawed,  spirally 
twisted,  occasionally  none.  Stamens  ten,  more  or  less  united 
together,  some  longer  than  the  others.  Eruit  membranous  or 
drupaceous.  Leaves  simple  or  compound. — Herbaceous  plants, 
under  shrubs  or  trees ; natives  of  hot  and  temperate  climates ; 
properties  acid. 

OXALIS.  (Wood  Sorrel.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Decandria  Pentagynia .)  Divisions  of  calyx  five, 
distinct,  or  united  at  base  ; petals  five  ; stamens  united  at  base, 
the  five  outer  shortest ; styles  five,  pencil-shaped,  or  capitate  at 
the  end ; capsule  oblong  or  cylindrical. 
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This  genus  derives  its  name  from  the  sharp  or  sour  pro- 
perties of  its  juices.  There  are  as  many  as  a hundred  and 
twenty  species  introduced,  most  of  them  small,  pretty  plants, 
the  greater  number  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  requiring  the 
greenhouse  in  this  country.  The  liardy  species  are  princi- 
pally from  America.  The  English  species  are  0.  Acetosella 
and  corniculata  ; our  favourite  wood  plant,  the  first  of  the 
two,  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; the  three-lobed  bright-green 
leaves,  either  closed  and  drooping,  or  expanded,  are  very 
pretty,  and  the  delicate  blossoms,  of  a flesh-colour,  are  no 
less  so  : it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  true  Shamrock 
of  the  Irish,  in  consequence  of  its  flowering  about  St.  Pa- 
trick’s day,  though  others  contend  that  the  common  Clover 
is  the  favoured  plant.  0.  corniculata  has  yellow  flowers, 
and  is  less  common,  but  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  it  is 
extremely  abundant  in  Hew  Zealand ; he  also  names  0. 
Magellanica  as  found  there  in  damp,  shaded,  and  alpine 
localities,  with  purple  flowers,  the  petals  often  ciliated.  0. 
microphylla  is  an  Australian  species,  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  American  hardy  species  are  0.  Lyoni , florida , strida, 
Dillenii,  carnosa , lobata , and  crenata,  all  with  yellow  flowers; 
fioribunda , rose ; violacea  and  Dejppei , violet ; alba  and  Ame- 
ricana, white-flowered,  and  tetraphylla , purple ; and  one 
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from  the  Cape,  lavigata , also  with  purple  petals.  The  frame 
species  are  divergens,  white-flowered,  and  lasiandra,  crimson, 
from  Mexico;  Martiana , lilac,  from  Brazil;  Ottonis  and 
rubrocincta , yellow,  from  Chili.  0.  elegans3  with  purple, 
and  0.  Bowiei,  with  crimson  flowers,  are  striking;  0.  cer- 
nua , a beautiful  Cape  species,  is  often  introduced  into  the 
garden  from  the  greenhouse ; it  has  umbels  of  bright  yellow 
flowers,  and  its  leaves  are  very  beautiful.  Those  which  come 
from  the  Cape  require  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry  after  the 
flowers  and  leaves  have  faded,  and  repotted  in  September. 
0.  crenata  was  first  brought  from  Lima  by  Mr.  Douglas ; 
the  plant  produces  tubers  like  potatoes,  about  two  inches 
long  and  one  in  diameter ; one  root  has  been  known  to 
produce  ninety  of  these  tubers,  weighing  about  four  pounds 
together,  and  when  boiled  were  like  potatoes.  At  Lima  the 
plant  is  cultivated  as  a salad,  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
acidity.  It  will  grow  freely  in  our  open  borders. 


BALSAMINA  CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  very  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  flowers, 
without  any  involucre.  Divisions  of  calyx  five,  irregular,  falling 
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off ; the  two  upper  and  inner  joined  together  at  the  base,  coloured, 
the  lower  division  spurred.  Petals  alternate  with  these  divisions, 
usually  five,  sometimes  irregularly  united.  Stamens  five.  Leaves 
simple. — Succulent,  and  usually  annual,  plants  ; natives  of  the 
East  principally,  a few  of  America  and  Europe ; properties  not 
remarkable,  but  chiefly  curious  for  the  elastic  force  with  which 
the  seed-vessel  opens  when  ripe,  scattering  the  seeds. 

IMP  ALIENS.  (Touch-me-not.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  two-leaved  ; petals 
five,  irregular,  one-hooded  ; anthers  at  first  subconnate ; capsule 
inferior,  five-valved. 

This  curious  name  is  given  to  the  genus  on  account  of 
the  property  the  capsule  has,  of  bursting  on  the  slightest 
touch  when  ripe,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  cells  on  the 
inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  divisions  of  the  seed-vessels 
being  of  different  sizes  and  powers.  I.  noli-tangere  grows 
in  England  and  Europe,  having  showy  yellowish-red  flowers, 
and  very  irritable  seed-vessels,  which  throw  out  their  seeds, 
when  ripe,  to  a considerable  distance.  I.  borealis  is  a native 
of  Denmark,  and  has  yellow  flowers;  I.  biflora  has  two 
orange  flowers  on  each  stem,  and  pallida,  pale  yellow ; these 
are  from  America.  I.  hortensis  is  a hardy  annual,  and  as 
it  grows  some  feet  high,  makes  a fine  show  in  the  border, 
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where  it  is  useful  in  filling  up  gaps  at  the  back ; it  sows  its 
own  seeds  most  profusely,  which  appear  too  plentifully  next 
year.  They  all  require  a light  soil,  and  much  moisture. 


GERANIACE^E. 

Exogens,  with  usually  symmetrical  flowers.  The  divisions  of  the 
calyx  five,  not  falling  off,  more  or  less  unequal,  one  sometimes 
spurred  at  the  base.  Petals  five,  clawed,  twisted  in  bud.  Sta- 
mens united  by  the  filaments,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the 
petals.  Ovary  composed  of  five  carpels  placed  round  a torus. 
Eruit  formed  of  five  one-seeded  shells,  each  being  terminated  by 
the  hardened  style,  which  finally  curls  back  from  the  base.  Leaves 
simple  or  compound. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
many  parts  of  the  world ; properties  astringent  and  aromatic. 

EBODIUM.  (Heron's  Bill.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Monadelphia  Pentandria .)  Calyx  five-leaved ; pe- 
tals five ; scales  five,  alternate  with  filaments  and  honey-glands 
at  the  base  of  the  stamens  ; seed-vessels  five,  awned,  one-seeded. 

Name  from  a Greek  word  signifying  heron3 s hill , which 
the  seed-vessel  somewhat  resembles.  The  hardy  and  tender 
species  are  from  Europe  principally.  We  have  three  species 
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growing  in  England  : E.  cicutarium,  moschatum,  and  mari- 
timum.  The  principal  European  species  are  E.  petreeum, 
glanchilosum,  and  malacoides,  purple-flowered ; alpinum, 
anthemidifolium,  Botrys,  Murcicum , and  gruinum,  blue ; Ci- 
conium , Gussonii,  littoreum,  and  malopoides,  lilac ; pimpinel- 
lafolium,  Romanum,  wh&caucalifolium,  pink- flowered.  Nu- 
midia  sends  us  a pink-flowered  species,  E.  bipmnatum ; 
Siberia  sends  multicaule , with  blue  flowers;  and  from  the 
Cape  we  have  ribifolium,  with  purple  flowers  and  currant- 
shaped leaves.  There  is  no  very  striking  beauty  in  any  of 
these  plants  for  the  border ; but  crassifolium , from  Cyprus, 
Jiymenodes , from  Barbary,  and  Reichardi,  from  Minorca, 
are  the  best. 


GERANIUM.  (Crane's-Bill.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Monadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  five-leaved;  petals 
five,  regular;  glands  five,  honey-bearing,  united  at  the  base  of 
the  longer  filaments ; stamens  ten  ; seed-vessels  five,  awned. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  crane’s  bill , from  the  form  of 
the  seed-vessel.  These  are  pretty  plants,  but  insignificant 
compared  with  the  genus  Pelargonium,  to  which  belong  all 
our  beautiful  plants  commonly  called  “ Geraniums;"  but  in 
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the  genus  now  under  consideration  only  those  are  included 
that  have  regular  flowers  and  ten  stamens.  The  English 
species  are  joratense , molle , rotundifolium,  etc.  etc.  Erom 
Europe  we  have  many  hardy  species,  as  G.  argenteum,  varium, 
canescens,  tuberosum , striatum , lividum , Ibericum,  and  a great 
many  others.  Several  are  hardy,  from  Nepaul  and  Siberia, 
and  North  America  sends  us  several  more.  Some  of  the 
most  showy  are  argenteum,  macrorhizon,  anemonifolium. , and 
Wallichianum.  Dr.  Hooker  met  with  some  in  New  Zealand, 
which  may  probably  become  hardy  if  worth  cultivating ; and 
Mrs.  Meredith  speaks  of  them  in  Tasmania. 

What  we  call  the  old  Red  or  Horse-shoe  Geranium  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Ciconium , and  is  called  zonale.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1710,  and  has  spread  into 
several  varieties,  as  coccineum,  the  scarlet,  marginatum,  the 
white-edged,  and  lilacinum , the  lilac-coloured.  This  plant 
has  for  some  time  borne  our  summers  well  if  planted  out  in 
May,  and  when  in  flower  forms  beds  of  a rich  red  hue,  which 
are  valuable,  for  the  blossoms  last  till  the  frost  kills  the  plants. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  Australian  traveller,  says  that  Gera- 
niums grow  there  on  the  sea-shore,  wild,  but  that  the  culti- 
vated kinds  grow  luxuriantly,  and  make  good  hedges  for 
gardens,  rising  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  during  the  season 
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covered  with  blossoms,  presenting  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance ; that  they  are  evergreens,  and  require  constant 
trimming ; these  are  probably  Pelargoniums. 


CAR  Y ORIIYLLA  GEAR. 

Exogens,  with  symmetrical  flowers,  and  conspicuous  corolla. 
Divisions  of  calyx  four  or  five,  or  united  into  a tube,  not  falling  off. 
Petals  four  or  five,  or  more,  frequently  split  at  the  edge  into  two 
parts.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  equal, 
or  fewer.  Leaves  entire.- — Herbaceous  plants  generally,  inha- 
biting principally  temperate  and  cold  climates,  or,  if  hot,  grow- 
ing in  elevated  situations ; properties  slightly  medicinal ; flowers 
showy. 

DIANTHUS.  (Pink  Carnation.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Becandria  Bigynia.)  Calyx  cylindrical,  one-leaved, 
with  scales  at  the  base  ; petals  five,  clawed ; stamens  ten ; styles 
two;  capsule  cylindrical,  one-celled. 

This  favourite  flower  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  divine  flower,  or  flower  of  Jove.  Its  praises  are 
sung  by  the  poets  in  all  ages ; Shakspeare  says,  “ The  fairest 
flowers  o'  the  season  are  our  carnations."  All  our  beautiful 
species  of  Pinks,  our  double  Carnations,  with  their  varieties  of 
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shades  in  colour,  and  our  much  admired  Clove  Pinks,  belong 
to  this  genus,  as  well  as  the  well-known  Sweet  William, — 
the  latter  is  the  species  D.  barbatus,  from  Germany,  intro- 
duced about  eighty  years  ago.  Gerarde  says  it  was  esteemed 
in  his  time,  “ for  its  beauty,  to  deck  up  the  bosoms  of  the 
beautiful,  and  garlands  and  crowns  for  pleasure.”  L.  Arme- 
ria , the  Deptford  Pink,  and  I).  Caryophjllus , the  Carnation, 
are  both  English.  The  varieties  of  the  latter  are  almost 
endless ; gardeners  dividing  them  into  three  sorts, — flakes, 
bizarres,  and  picotees : the  former  have  only  one  colour  on 
a white  ground,  and  are  striped ; bizarres  are  irregularly 
spotted,  and  have  two  colours  on  a white  ground ; and  the 
picotees  have  the  petals  cut  like  a fringe,  the  ground  being 
white,  edged,  and  spotted  with  several  colours.  These  beau- 
tiful flowers  are  very  different  in  appearance  from  those  of  the 
insignificant-looking  plant  from  which  they  spring.  They 
are  also  found  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  gar- 
deners procure  their  .seed  from  thence  when  they  require 
new  varieties,  but  cherished  varieties  are  increased  by  layers. 
Pinks  are  more  easy  of  cultivation,  and  not  held  in  such 
estimation  by  florists  as  the  Carnation ; but  there  are  many 
varieties  for  the  garden,  well  worthy  of  a place  in  the  bor- 
der; some  have  sprung  from  D.  plumarius , the  common 
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Pink  of  Europe ; others  from  D.  Armeria,  or  deltoides , the 
British  species ; the  former  called  Deptford,  and  the  latter. 
Maiden  Pink.  The  smell  is  very  aromatic,  the  taste  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  occasionally  used  in  medicine  to  give 
a pleasant  flavour.  There  are  above  one  hundred  species 
of  Lianthus,  most  of  them  hardy  plants  from  Europe,  but 
many  are  from  Asia  and  America,  the  colours  being  all 
shades  of  red  and  purple,  straw-colour  and  white.  A few 
require  shelter  in  the  winter,  as  Japonicns,  from  China ; 
fruticosus , arbor  eus}  suffruticosus,  from  Crete ; and  Carolini- 
anus , from  North  America.  They  thrive  best  in  a rich  loam, 
mixed  with  sand,  and,  when  in  full  beauty,  require  to  be 
sheltered  by  an  awning  from  sun  and  rain.  The  bud  being 
apt  to  slit  on  one  side,  and  produce  an  irregular-looking 
flower,  is  often,  by  those  who  aim  at  perfection,  slit  on  the 
opposite  side  also  ; or  a piece  of  thin  silk  may  be  tied  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  bud  before  expansion ; or  if  preferred, 
a round  piece  of  cardboard  may  be  slipped  over  the  bud, 
and  drawn  up  so  as  to  support  the  petals  as  they  expand. 

Pinks  should  be  transplanted  in  September,  never  in  the 
spring ; young  pipings  of  a year  old  have  the  best  flowers ; 
these  pipings  are  to  be  taken  when  the  plants  are  in  flower, 
and  are  young  shoots  of  about  two  inches  long,  which  should 
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have  the  two  lower  leaves  stripped  off,  and  then  be  stuck 
into  very  wet  soil,  a hand-glass  being  placed  over  them  till 
they  have  struck  root,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks ; 
then  they  are  to  be  gradually  hardened,  by  removing  the 
glass  for  a short  time  every  day. 


SAPONARIA.  (Soapwort.) 

Gen.  Clmr.  {Becandria  Bigynia.)  Calyx  one-leaved,  naked  ; 
petals  five,  clawed ; stamens  ten ; styles  two ; capsule  one-celled, 
oblong. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  sap  of  these  plants  having 
the  properties  of  soap,  for  they  make  a lather  with  water, 
and  take  out  grease-stains;  the  root  has  a bitter  flavour, 
and  is  used  as  a medicine  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  The 
English  species,  8.  officinalis,  is  found  in  hedges  and  woods ; 
when  cultivated  in  gardens  it  produces  a double  pink  flower, 
and  is  rather  handsome.  There  are  many  pretty  species  from 
Europe,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  as  Calabrica , ocymoides, 
cmspitosa,  depressa,  elegans,  and  prostrata  ; lutea  and  bel- 
lidifolia  are  yellow ; glutinosa , orientalis , viscosa,  cerastoides , 
and  Smitkii  are  also  red,  and  from  Asia.  They  are  well  cal- 
culated for  rockwork,  and  grow  in  common  soil. 
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SILENE.  (Catchely.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Becandria  Trigynia.)  Calyx  one-leaved,  ventricose; 
petals  five,  clawed ; stamens  ten ; styles  three ; capsules  three- 
celled,  opening  at  the  end,  many-seeded. 

A poetical  name.  This  genus  abounds  in  species,  but 
they  are  mostly  plants  of  but  little  beauty,  and  only  a few 
are  introduced  into  gardens  : we  have  about  a dozen  native 
species.  On  the  Continent  are  found  a considerable  number, 
and  one  or  two  have  been  introduced  from  India  and  the 
Cape.  One  from  the  Levant,  S.  viscosa , is  a border  flower, 
and  handsome  when  double ; S.  quinquevulnera  is  also  cul- 
tivated, the  fine  bright  red  spots  on  its  petals  making  it 
an  attractive  flower ; S.  Armeria  is  a pretty  border  annual, 
called  Lobefls  Catchfly ; 8.  acaulis  is  a great  ornament  to 
our  alpine  districts.  S.  Virginica  is  used  medicinally  in 
North  America,  and  8.  inflata , having  a taste  like  peas,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a herb  in  England ; and  it  is  said  that 
in  1685,  in  Minorca,  where  the  harvest  had  been  destroyed 
by  locusts,  this  plant  was  very  valuable  to  the  inhabitants. 
A few  species  worthy  of  cultivation  must  have  the  frame 
to  protect  them,  as  • Indica , purple-flowered,  from  Nepaul; 
fruticosa,  flesh-coloured,  from  Sicily ; laciniata,  scarlet ; re- 
gia, crimson — a splendid  species,  Mociniana,  also  scarlet- 
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flowered,  are  from  Mexico.  S.  compacta  is  a very  hand- 
some plant,  with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  adapted  for 
planting  in  beds  or  in  groups.  They  require  a dry  soil. 


LYCHNIS. 

Gen.  Char.  (. Decandria  Pentagynia .)  Calyx  one-leaved,  oblong, 
smooth ; petals  five,  clawed,  with  a nearly  two-parted  limb ; 
capsule  five-celled. 

The  leaves  of  some  species  of  this  genus  being  clothed 
with  a cottony  down,  which  has  been  used  in  making  wicks 
for  lamps,  the  name  has  arisen  from  a Greek  word  signify- 
ing lamp.  Of  this  genus  we  have  several  well-known  native 
species  : L.  Flos-Cuculi  and  Viscaria  are  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  pretty  pink  flowers ; L.  Chalcedonica  has 
varieties  with  scarlet  or  white  petals,  and  is  originally  from 
Japan;  L.  coronata , from  China,  is  also  a favourite,  but  re- 
quires care,  and  will  scarcely  bear  the  winter  without  shelter ; 
L.fulgens  has  a brilliant  scarlet  flower,  and  is  from  Siberia. 
L.  dioica  and  Chalcedonica  are  said  to  have  the  same  pro- 
perties as  Saponaria.  They  only  require  common  garden 
soil. 
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AGROSTEMMA.  (Corn  Cockle.) 

• Gen.  Char.  ( Decandria  Pentagynia.)  Calyx  one-leaved,  corn 
ceous ; petals  five,  clawed,  limb  obtuse,  undivided ; capsule  one- 
celled  ; stamens  ten ; styles  five. 

This  crown  of  the  field,  as  the  name  signifies,  is  a beautiful 
genus.  Our  English  species,  A.  Githago  (or  Githago  sege- 
tum),  the  Corn  Cockle,  is  a troublesome  weed  to  the  farmer, 
appearing  often  in  profusion  in  his  cornfields  where  the 
soil  is  of  a gravelly  nature.  The  species  from  the  Continent 
are  introduced  into  our  borders,  and  are  pretty  plants : A. 
coronaria  is  from  Italy, — the  flowers  are  red,  but  it  forms 
varieties  with  white  and  double  flowers;  A.  Flos-Jovis  is  from 
Germany,  and  A.  Cceli-Rosa,  with  flesh-coloured  petals,  from 
the  Levant;  hr  achy  pet  ala  is  white,  like  the  dioiea  of  Bri- 
tain, our  red  species  being  called  sylvestris ; diclinis,  lata, 
Pyrenaica,  and  Corsica  have  red  flowers,  and  are  European 
species ; Bungeana  is  scarlet,  from  Armenia ; saxatilis  and 
Sibirica  are  pink-flowered,  from  Siberia.  A dry  gravelly 
soil  suits  this  genus  best. 


NYCTA  GINA  CEAE. 

Exogens,  with  a tubular,  often  coloured  calyx,  which  separates 
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from  its  base.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  clustered  or  soli- 
tary, having  an  involucre  in  one  piece  or  in  several,  sometimes 
minute,  but  generally  very  large  and  gaily  coloured.  Calyx  tu- 
bular, somewhat  coloured,  contracted  in  the  middle,  the  edge 
or  limb  entire  or  toothed.  Stamens  growing  below  the  ovary. 
— Annuals  or  perennials  with  fleshy  roots,  or  shrubs  or  trees; 
leaves  opposite,  and  almost  always  unequal;  principally  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  the  world ; properties  medicinal. 

MIRABILIS.  (Marvel  oe  Peru.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  inferior;  corolla 
funnel-shaped ; stigma  globose,  a little  warted. 

The  name  means  admirable  or  wonderful , and  is  well 
applied  to  these  handsome  flowers,  which  are  also  amongst 
the  most  fragrant.  The  species  are  principally  American, 
and  are  called  the  Marvel  of  Pern;  the  French  name  is 
Nyctago}  meaning  that  it  acts  at  night,  the  flower  ex- 
panding at  that  period.  M.  Jalajpa , a hardy  Indian  species, 
has  varied  flowers,  and  grows  well  in  our  gardens,  particu- 
larly if  the  large  tuberous  roots  are  taken  up  at  the  approach 
of  winter ; these  roots  were  formerly  used  as  jalap,  but  the 
true  jalap  is  obtained  from  plants  of  the  order  Convolvula - 
cece ; these  however  have  very  active  medicinal  properties. 
M.  Jalapa  has  several  varieties,  formed  by  the  colour  of  the 
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flowers : some  are  yellow,  or  pure  white,  or  red,  and  others 
are  mixed  red  and  yellow,  and  red  and  white : this  beautiful 
plant  was  introduced  in  1596.  The  other  hardy  species 
are  M.  hybrida , with  red,  and  longiflora  and  suaveolens, 
with  white  flowers,  the  latter  sweet-scented.  M.  dichotoma 
is  the  forked  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  called  by  the  Trench 
“Eleur  de  quatre  heures,”  as  the  flowers  open  regularly 
about  that  time  in  the  afternoon ; this  has  either  red  or 
white  flowers,  and  requires  the  frame.  The  four  last  are 
American  plants.  The  roots  may  be  treated  like  the  Dahlia, 
taken  up  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  laid  by  in  a dry 
place  till  early  spring ; a rich  soil  is  the  most  favourable 
for  them. 


AMARANTACUM 

Exogens,  with  membranous  flowers,  dry,  and  buried  in  im- 
bricated bracts.  Elowers  in  heads  or  spikes,  usually  coloured. 
Divisions  of  calyx  three  or  five,  membranous,  not  falling  off, 
herbaceous,  coloured.  No  petals.  Stamens  growing  below  the 
germen,  either  five  or  some  multiple  of  that  number. — Herbs 
or  shrubs ; leaves  simple,  opposite  or  alternate ; frequent  in  the 
tropics,  and  a few  natives  of  temperate  regions ; some  used  as 
vegetables,  others  medicinal. 
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AMABANTHUS. 

. Gen.  Char.  (Moncecia  Tentandria .)  Barren  flower, — calyx  from 
three  to  five-leaved  ; corolla  none ; stamens  three  to  five.  Fer- 
tile,— calyx  the  same ; styles  three ; capsule  one-celled,  cut  round. 

The  name  of  this  extensive  genus  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  'privative  prefix,  and  to  wither,  for  they  retain  their 
bright  colours  when  dead ; they  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  true  Everlastings,  though  some  of  them  belong  to  this 
Order,  and  are  of  the  genus  Gomphrena,  but  they  require 
the  stove  in  this  climate;  the  rest  will  be  found  under  the 
order  Asteracea.  Amongst  the  fine  flowers  of  the  Amaran- 
thus  genus  are  the  well-known  A.  hypochondriacus,  Love 
Lies  Bleeding,  with  its  pendulous  racemes  of  red  flowers ; 
it  is  a native  of  India.  A.  caudatus  is  the  Prince's  Feather* 
with  its  dark  red  flowers  growing  in  erect  racemes ; a na- 
tive of  Virginia.  A.  melancholicus,  a native  of  India,  is 
often  cultivated  here  also,  and  has  its  purple  flowers  in 
clusters  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-stalk ; it  is  a native  of  the 
East : as  also  A.  tricolor,  with  its  reddish-yellow  flowers. 
A.  speciosus  is  a very  showy  plant  also,  with  clusters  of  red 
flowers  in  decompound,  erect  spikes,  the  leaves  being  also 
red  underneath.  There  are  many  others  worthy  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  Some  are  used  as  spinach,  in  the  East,  as  A.  olera - 
ceus3  tristis,  viridis,  and  also  polygamus.  They  are  all  an- 
nuals, and  most  of  them  of  easy  culture  in  rich,  light  soil. 


Subclass  III.  PEEIGYNOUS  EXOGENS. 

Stamens  growing  to  the  side  of  either  calyx  or  corolla.  Ovary 
superior  or  nearly  so.  Flowers  having  stamens  and  pistils  in  the 
same  or  different  flowers. 

MESEMBR  Y A CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  numerous  conspicuous  petals,  forming  showy 
flowers,  which  open  only  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Divi- 
sions of  calyx  usually  five.  Petals  numerous,  in  many  rows. 
Stamens  many,  arising  from  the  calyx. — Shrubs  or  herbaceous 
succulent  plants,  with  opposite,  simple,  fleshy  leaves ; natives 
of  the  Cape  principally. 

MESEMBBYANTHEMUM.  (Fig  Marygold.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Jcosandria  Pentagynia.)  Calyx  five-cleft ; petals 
many,  linear ; stamens  and  styles  many ; capsule  turbinate, 
fleshy,  inferior,  many-seeded. 

The  Greek  word  for  mid-day  forms  the  name  of  this 
genus,  from  the  influence  the  sun  has  upon  the  flowers,  for 
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1.  Mirabdis  Jalapa.  2.Amar  ant  Pais  Kyp  o chon  di  'iacn.  s 
S.LxipintLf.  Mexicsoms . 
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they  only  expand  when  it  is  shining.  The  species  are  sup- 
posed to  extends  to  many  hundreds,  most  of  them  natives 
of  the  Cape,  presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  forms  in 
foliage  and  growth,  and  the  flowers  of  which  are  also  in 
many  cases  either  very  curious  or  very  handsome.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enumerate  the  names,  and  there  are  so  many 
cultivated  in  our  greenhouses  and  rooms,  that  most  people 
are  familiar  with  some  species  of  Tig  Mary  gold,  their  com- 
mon name,  and  which  they  have  derived  from  their  fruit 
having  the  appearance  of  a fig,  and  the  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  Marygold  in  form,  but  they  are  of  many  shades 
of  red,  pink,  yellow,  orange,  and  white;  the  leaves  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  all  more  or  less  thick  and  suc- 
culent. Some  of  the  species  are  occasionally  hardy  enough 
in  this  country,  and  may  be  left  out  in  mild  winters ; but 
they  must  be  kept  dry,  and  are  very  uncertain.  One  of 
the  most  popular  species  is  M.  crystallinum , the  Ice-plant, 
a native  of  the  Cape ; it  will  stand  our  winters  generally  ; 
its  leaves  are  curiously  covered  with  watery  pustules,  as  also 
those  of  M.  glaciale,  a native  of  Greece ; the  juice  is  some- 
times used  medicinally,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  eaten 
in  the  Canaries : the  Spaniards  use  it  much  in  the  manu- 
facture of  barilla.  M . kispidum,  crassifolium,  glaucum , au- 
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rantium,  barbatum,  etc.,  will  also  bear  the  open  air  if  shel- 
tered in  the  winter,  and  many  can  be  preserved  in  the  frame, 
if  kept  very  dry  when  dormant;  they  may  have  a good 
supply  of  water  when  flowering,  but  the  soil  must  be  very 
poor;  indeed  they  seem  to  flower  the  better  for  it.  M.  ru~ 
brocinctum  will  bloom  profusely  in  the  open  border,  under 
a south  wall,  and  where  the  soil  is  very  dry  will  bear  the 
winter;  the  flowers,  of  a fine  rose-colour,  appearing  from 
July  to  September.  M. pomeridianum  is  an  annual;  the 
seeds  must  be  raised  on  a hotbed,  and  the  young  plants 
transplanted  in  May ; the  flowers  are  of  a brilliant  yellow. 
The  perennial  species  should  be  grown  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  and  when  planted  out  should  be  placed  in  a warm,  sunny 
spot ; wThen  in  pots,  a good  layer  of  cinders  may  be  placed 
at  the  bottom,  to  ensure  good  drainage. 


THYMELACEjE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  without  petals  generally,  or  sometimes 
with  many,  which  are  scale-like.  Elowers  in  heads  or  spikes, 
terminal  or  axillary  or  solitary.  Calyx  inferior,  tubular,  coloured, 
generally  four-cleft.  Stamens  definite,  inserted  in  the  tube, 
either  four  or  eight. — Shrubby  plants,  very  seldom  herbaceous, 
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with  tenacious  bark ; leaves  entire,  alternate  or  opposite ; natives 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  India  and  South  America,  and  occasionally 
of  Europe ; abundant  at  the  Cape  and  New  Holland. 

DAPHNE. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  four-cleft,  like  a 
corolla,  withering,  including  the  stamens ; ovary  inferior ; drupe 
one-seeded. 

The  Greek  name  for  Laurel.  These  handsome  evergreens 
are  natives  of  England,  Europe,  China,  etc.,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  fragrant  early  flowers,  and  fine  leaves, 
making  them  very  useful  in  the  shrubbery  and  garden.  The 
English  species  are  JD.  Mezereum,  well  known  in  our  gardens 
as  flowering  so  early  in  the  year,  producing  its  pretty  pink 
flowers  before  the  leaves  (the  varieties  have  white  and  red 
flowers),  and  T).  Laureola,  or  Spurge  Laurel,  an  evergreen 
shrub  with  green  flowers ; the  Siberian  D.  Altaica  has  white 
flowers;  D.  Pontica  has  greenish -yellow  blossoms,  and  a 
variety  has  variegated  leaves.  Europe  produces  several 
which  are  hardy : alpina , white-flowered ; Cneorum , rose- 
colour  ; striata , pink ; australis,  purple ; collina  and  Nea- 
politana,  red;  Thymelcea  and  Tarton-raira,  straw-colour; 
pubescens,  yellow;  sericea  and  oleoides,  with  lilac  flowers. 
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D.  viridifolia , a Nepaulese  species,  has  green  flowers;  lu - 
tetiana  and  hybrida  are  frame  species. 

It  is  said  that  the  persons  employed  in  preparing  these 
plants  for  medicinal  purposes,  suffer  much  from  the  particles 
entering  the  nose,  and  causing  great  irritation. 

They  will  all  grow  in  common  soil,  but  they  prefer  a rich 
loam  and  a shady  place. 


LAUBACEJd. 

Exogens.  Flowers  panicled  or  in  umbels.  Calyx  four-  or  six- 
cleft,  imbricated  in  bud.  Petals  none.  Stamens  definite,  affixed 
to  the  calyx,  and  usually  twice  as  numerous.  Fruit  a berry  or  a 
drupe.  Leaves  entire  generally. — Trees,  often  of  great  size,  and 
natives  of  cool  places  in  the  tropics  generally,  a few  of  North 
America  and  Europe ; properties  aromatic  and  fragrant. 

LAURUS.  (Sweet  Bay.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Enneandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  four-  to  six-parted  ; 
nectary  three  glands  with  two  bristles,  surrounding  the  ovary ; 
anthers  opening  transversely. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  for  green : 
Laurel  is  Spanish.  L.  nobilis  is  the  Sweet  Bay,  or  poetical 
Laurel  (not  the  common  Laurel);  and  though  an  Italian 
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shrub  or  tree,  grows  in  luxuriance  in  England,  and  is  of 
great  value  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies,  where  its  dark- 
green,  lanceolate  leaves  are  a pleasant  sight  to  us  in  our 
dreary  winters.  Its  yellow-white  flowers  produce  a dark 
purple  berry,  which  yields  an  oil,  as  well  as  the  leaves ; it 
has  an  astringent,  aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  medicinally. 
The  leaves  were  those  used  to  form  the  crowns  for  heroes  in 
former  times : it  has  several  varieties,  as  the  wave-leaved, 
the  willow,  and  broad  -leaved ; the  variegated-leaved,  the 
curled,  and  the  double-flowered:  these  are  hardy.  The 
following,  from  North  and  South  America,  require  the 
frame : as  Catesbad,  with  white,  Carolinensis  and  Borbonia , 
witfl  greenish-yellow  flowers.  A common  soil  only  is  ne- 
cessary, but  a sheltered  situation  is  the  best. 


FABAC3M . 

Exogens,  with  flowers  either  having  no  petals  or  many;  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  or  a leguminous  or  pod-shaped  fruit. 
Calyx  five-parted,  the  segments  often  unequal  and  variously  com- 
bined. Petals  five  or  none,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
either  papilionaceous  or  regularly  spreading.  Stamens  uncertain 
in  number,  either  distinct  or  the  filaments  united  in  one  or  two 
sets.  Trait  either  a pod  or  a drape. — Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs, 
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or  large  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  most  commonly  compound,  oc- 
casionally marked  with  transparent  dots.  More  or  less  natives 
of  every  part  of  the  world ; properties  of  some  poisonous,  others 
extremely  valuable  as  food  for  man  and  cattle;  the  wood  of  many 
hard  and  durable,  that  of  others  yielding  drugs  and  gums  of  va- 
rious qualities. 


LUPINUS.  (Lupine.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Diadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  two-lipped ; stamens 
ten ; anthers  five  oblong  and  five  round ; pod  coriaceous,  uneven 
and  compressed. 

The  name  is  of  doubtful  origin.  The  Lupine  is  a favourite 
plant  in  our  gardens,  and  many  species  have  been  intro- 
duced from  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  they  grow  with 
great  rapidity  and  ease,  and  their  handsome  leaves  and  fine 
spikes  of  flowers  have  a good  effect  in  our  borders.  One  of 
the  first  that  was  introduced  was  L.  albus,  an  annual,  with 
white  flowrers,  from  the  Levant,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  as  food,  though  now  in  Italy  they 
prefer  L . luteus,  the  yellow-flowering  Lupine,  which  was  in- 
troduced to  us  at  the  same  time  (about  1596).  L.  varius, 
hirsutus , and  angustifolius3  with  blue  flowers,  are  natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe ; also  pilosus,  with  rose-coloured  petals. 
L.  thermis , called  the  Egyptian  Lupine,  has  white,  and  L. 
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microcarpus  and  Mexicanus,  from  South  America,  have  blue 
flowers;  the  North  American  species  are  I.  perennis  and 
Nootkatensis,  blue,  and  villosus,  purple-flowered.  The  dwarf 
Lupine,  L.  nanus , is  a pretty  annual,  with  bluish-white  flow- 
ers ; the  tree  Lupine,  L.  arboreus,  is  from  California, — it  will 
grow  six  feet  high,  and  looks  well  trained  to  a wall.  There 
are  fifty  species,  four  of  which  require  the  frame,  L.  argy- 
reus,  albifrons,  arbustus,  and  pulchellus,  with  blue  or  purple 
flowers;  the  rest  are  hardy,  and  flourish  in  common  garden 
soil : the  perennial  species  are  increased  by  dividing  the 
root,  and  they  all  grow  well  from  seed.  L.  mutabilis  is 
a beautiful  plant,  and  when  well  treated  becomes  quite  a 
shrub,  growing  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  very  hand- 
some foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  at'  first  pale  blue,  then 
yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
pots  of  rich  light  soil,  and  put  into  a frame  on  a hotbed ; 
the  young  plants  should  be  well  watered,  and  when  gradually 
hardened,  they  may  be  planted  out,  in  May,  into  very  good 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  pinched  off,  and  well  supplied 
with  water.  They  require  stakes,  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind.  L.  CruicJcsJianlcsii , considered  a variety  of  mutabilis , 
is  very  handsome ; the  flowers  in  whorls,  of  a fine  blue  and 
orange  : this  plant  grows  several  feet  high.  A.  elegans  is  an 
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annual  of  great  beauty  from  Mexico,  but  flowers  in  the  open 
air  here  very  abundantly;  the  flowers  are  dark  violet  and 
yellow  at  first,  afterwards  rose-coloured,  and  the  leaves  are 
drooping ; it  requires  a rich  loam.  L.  lepidus  is  also  hardy, 
from  the  north-west  of  America ; the  flowers  are  pale  blue, 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals ; the 
leaves  are  hairy.  L.  ornatus , from  the  Columbia  river,  is 
another  hardy  species,  flowering  from  May  to  October,  and 
flourishing  most  in  a sandy  soil.  L.  rivularis  is  a desirable 
species,  from  the  gay  appearance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  a 
mixture  qf  white,  pale  rose,  blue,  and  purple ; it  is  a native 
of  California.  L.  polyphyllus  has  spikes  of  flowers  often 
eighteen  inches  long. 


ULEX.  (Eurze,  Gorse,  Whin.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Diadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  with 
a small  scale  at  the  base,  on  each  side ; pod  swollen,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Though  this  ge- 
nus has  British  species  only,  and  is  therefore  fully  described 
in  works  on  English  botany,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that 
it  is  so  much  admired  by  foreigners  of  more  northern  coun- 
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tries  tlian  our  own,  that  they  cultivate  it  in  their  green- 
houses, as  we  do  plants  of  more  southern  latitudes.  At  St, 
Petersburg  its  deep  green  leaves  and  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
may  be  seen  in  winter  in  greenhouses.  Linnseus  is  said 
to  have  thanked  God  for  having  created  so  beautiful  a plant, 
and  tried,  with  little  success,  to  cultivate  it  in  his  green- 
house. In  Germany  it  is  planted  in  gardens.  U.  Europaus 
is  the  large  species,  so  extensively  covering  our  heaths  and 
wild  places,  and  known  as  Purze,  Gorse,  or  Whin.  U. 
nanus  is  a smaller  species.  A species,  or  probably  the  U. 
Europaus , has  been  introduced  into  Tasmania,  and  grows 
there  very  beautifully,  the  settlers  making  compact  hedges 
of  it ; Mrs.  Meredith,  in  her  work  on  that  country,  speaks 
of  their  fields  being  divided  by  a chevaux-de-frise  of  Gorse. 


SPAETIUM.  (Broom.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Diadelphia  Becandria.)  Calyx  lengthened  at  the 
base;  filaments  adhering  to  the  ovary;  stigma  longitudinal,  hairy 
above. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  for  cordage . The  common 
English  name  Broom  is  applied  to  the  species  S.  scopariim, 
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which  is  so  well  known.  Several  are  natives  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  with  yellow  flowers,  such  as  8.  junceum,  sphcero- 
carpon,  procenom,  purgans,  Scorpius , radiatum , etc. ; a few 
are  white,  as  8.  monospermum,  multiflorum , and  nubigenum ; 
and  others  are  from  Africa,  with  yellow  flowers.  8. junceum 
is  used  in  Erance  for  feeding  sheep,  and  its  fibres  are  made 
into  cordage,  and  even  cloth.  In  Spain  S.  monospermum 
grows  on  the  sea-shore,  and  is  of  great  use  in  binding  the 
sand  together ; the  leaves  and  branches  are  eaten  by  goats, 
and  bees  frequent  the  odoriferous  flowers.  Some  of  the  above 
species  are  referred  to  Genista  and  Cytisus  by  some  botanists, 
but  they  are  here  arranged  together  as  formerly.  They 
flourish  best  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  and  are  very  valu- 
able in  shrubberies. 


GENISTA.  (Greenweed.) 

Gen.  Char.  {JDiadelphia  Becandria.)  Calyx  two-lipped,  upper 
lip  with  two,  lower  one  with  three,  teeth ; the  standard  bent  back- 
wards from  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

The  name  arises  from  a Celtic  word  meaning  a small  bush. 
The  English  species  are  G.  tinctoria,  pilosa , and  Anglica  ; 
Europe  produces  many  species.  G.  triguetra  is  found  in 
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Corsica,  a procumbent  but  handsome  plant ; G . viscosa  is 
a native  of  the  Canaries,  G.  Sibirica  of  Siberia;  all  the 
species  have  yellow  flowers.  G.  Spachiana  is  a native  of  the 
Canaries,  one  amongst  many  pretty  species  found  in  those 
islands ; it  will  probably  become  hardy,  as  it  inhabits  the 
high  mountains  of  Teneriffe ; at  Paris  it  bears  the  open 
ground.  A few  are  raised  in  the  frame,  as  microphylla , from 
the  Canaries ; virgata , from  Madeira ; ferox , from  Barbary ; 
and  JEtnensis , from  Mount  Etna. 


CYTISUS.  (Laburnum.) 

Gen.  Char.  (jDiadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  two-lipped  ; sta- 
mens ten  ; pod  attenuated  at  the  base. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Our  Laburnum  is 
a species  of  this  genus,  and  though  there  are  two,  they  are 
seldom  distinguished,  but  C.  Laburnum  has  hairy  pods,  and 
ovate,  oblong  leaflets ; and  C.  alpinus , called  Scotch  Labur- 
num, has  the  pods  quite  smooth,  the  flowers  and  leaves 
larger,  and  the  leaflets  rounded  at  the  base ; the  flowers  are 
alike  in  both,  being  in  pendulous  simple  racemes  : they  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  very  valuable  in  our  gardens  and 
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shrubberies  in  the  early  spring,  their  golden  blossoms  co- 
vering, in  some  seasons,  the  whole  of  the  tree,  and  forming 
a perfect  blaze  of  beauty:  they  grow  well  even  in  the  smoke 
of  London,  and  enliven  our  squares  with  their  brilliant 
colour.-  There  are  also  C.  divaricatus , sessilifolius,  hirsutus, 
and  many  others,  all  having  yellow  flowers.  C.  rhombifolius 
is  a North  American  species.  The  wood  of  C,  alpinus  is 
called  ebony  by  the  Trench,  and,  like  the  real  wood  of  that 
name,  is  much  prized  by  turners  for  its  hardness.  There  are 
many  other  hardy  species,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  enu- 
merate. A few  require  the  frame,  as  elegans , from  the  Cape ; 
lanigerus , spinosus,  and  albidus,  from  the  South  of  Europe. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Laburnum, 
and  where  they  abound,  young  trees  are  often  planted  to 
save  those  of  more  value,  for  they  will  eat  nothing  else  as 
long  as  any  of  this  tree  is  left.  A sheltered  situation  suits 
this  genus  best,  and  a sandy  loam  soil. 


LOTUS.  (Birdsfoot  Trefoil.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Diadelphia  Decandria.)  Wings  of  the  corolla  co- 
hering by  their  upper  edge  • filaments  dilated  upwards ; pod 
cylindrical,  straight. 
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The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  These  plants  are 
called  herbaceous  Lotus,  and  there  are  above  forty  species, 
natives  of  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  several  of 
Britain,  as  L.  major,  corniculatus,  etc.  Of  those,  natives  of 
the  Continent,  L.  eclulis  serves  as  food  to  the  Italians  and 
Candians ; L.  Conimbricensis  has  white,  and  L.  rectus  has 
flesh-coloured  flowers.  L.  ornithopodioides,  peregrinus,  are- 
narius,  and  decumbens  are  also  European  species.  L.  In - 
dicus  is  hardy,  though  a native  of  India ; Australis,  from 
Australia,  with  red  flowers,  and  Gebelia,  also  red,  from 
Aleppo,  requires  shelter.  They  all  prefer  sandy  loam. 


TETBAGONOLOBUS.  (Winged  Pea.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Biadelphia  Decandria.)  Wings  of  the  corolla  cohe- 
ring by  their  upper  edge ; filaments  dilated  upwards ; pod  square, 
with  four  wiugs. 

Eroin  the  Greek  for  four  and  angle,  from  the  four- winged 
pods.  T.  edulis,  w pur  pur  eus,  the  Winged  Pea,  is  a favourite 
hardy  annual  on  account  of  its  curious  seeds  and  dark  red 
or  purple  flowers ; it  is  a native  of  Sicily,  where  the  pods 
are  eaten  when  young.  T.  conjugatus  has  also  purple  flowers, 
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and  there  are  other  European  species  with  yellow  flowers,  as 
T.  maritimus,  siliquosus , and  Requiem. 


ANTHYLLIS.  (Kidney  Yetch.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Diadelphia  Becandria.)  Calyx  inflated,  five-toothed, 
enclosing  the  small,  roundish  pod,  which  is  from  one-  to  three- 
seeded. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  flower  and  heard , from  the 
silky  appearance  of  the  heads  of  flowers.  The  British  species 
is  A.  Vulneraria ; the  rest  are  European,  with  white,  purple, 
yellow,  and  pink  blossoms.  Erom  thence  we  have  onohry- 
chioides , Gerardi , polyphylla,  tetraphylla,  loioides , etc.,  with 
yellow  or  straw-coloured  flowers;  hystrix , white;  erinacea , 
blue ; montana  and  Lillenii,  scarlet ; and  several  others  from 
the  Levant,  Teneriffe,  and  Spain,  which  require  the  frame,  as 
cytisoides,  aspalathi,  Genista,  sericea , and  Webbiana . 


WISTAKIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Riadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  two-lipped;  keel 
pushing  back  the  standard  with  its  end. 


3 . Gu.pb.0ea,  vi  s co  sissirmrrn . 
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Wistaria  Ckinensis  is  now  well  known  in  our  gardens, 
and  is  extremely  valuable  in  covering  walls  and  trellis- 
work,  for  its  beautiful  nodding  racemes  of  blue  flowers  ap- 
pear in  April,  before  the  leaves,  and  the  latter,  when  they 
unfold,  are  also  very  pretty.  Mr.  Fortune  says  that  W. 
Ckinensis , or  Consequana , was  introduced  from  a garden 
near  Canton ; but  it  is  a native  of  the  north  of  the  country, 
where  it  grows  wild  on  every  hill-side,  and  creeps  over  the 
hedges,  like  our  Clematis ; -it  also  climbs  up  the  trees,  and 
hangs  from  every  branch.  “To  form  an  idea,”  says  the 
same  author,  “of  the  effect  produced  by  these  thousands  of 
long  lilac  racemes,  one  must  imagine  a floral  cascade,  or  a 
weeping  Willow  covered  with  the  flowers  of  the  Wistaria. 
One  at  Chusan  was  most  striking : not  content  with  mo- 
nopolizing one  tree,  it  had  scrambled  over  a whole  clump, 
and  formed  a pretty  arbour  underneath.”  N 

A species  from  J apan,  W.  Jloribunda,  has  purple  flowers ; 
and  there  is  also  one  from  North  America,  W.  frutescens , 
with  handsome  blue  flowers ; these  are  also  hardy  climbing 
plants.  A plant  of  the  W.  Ckinensis  this  year  has  flowered 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Liverpool,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  in  Britain ; “ it  covers  a space  of  wall  amounting  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  square  feet.  At  present  it  bears  about 
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six  thousand  racemes,  or  bunches  of  flowers,  each  with  an 
average  of  fifty-five  flowers,  so  that  the  individual  flowers 
number  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand : in  ad- 
dition to  other  attractions,  the  plant  yields  a grateful  per- 
fume.” It  prefers  a light,  rich  soil,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water ; it  is  easily  increased  by  layers,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  a leaf  will  take  root,  if  the  petiole  is  taken  off  the 
branch  without  breaking  it,  planted  in  sand  and  peat,  and 
covered  with  a glass. 


BOBINIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Diadelpliia  Decandria .)  Calyx  four-parted,  upper 
segment  divided  into  two ; pod  gibbous,  long ; leaves  unequally 
pinnate. 

Named  in  memory  of  Jean  Bobin,  herbalist  to  Henry  IY. 
of  France.  R.  Rseudacacia , called  by  us  Common  Acacia, 
is  a beautiful  tree,  and  a favourite  in  our  garden-grounds, 
from  its  elegant  and  light  appearance,  its  pendulous  white 
or  pale  lilac  flowers,  and  pinnated  leaves ; it  is  a native  of 
North  America,  where  its  timber  is  much  valued  both  by 
the  cabinet-maker  and  the  builder,  for  it  is  considered  re- 
markably durable : the  Americans  call  it  the  Locust-tree ; 
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it  was  introduced  in  1601,  and  was  one  of  the  first  trees 
brought  to  us  from  America.  In  the  south  it  is  said  to 
grow  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high;  the  timber  resists  the 
weather  for  a length  of  time,  which  makes  it  valuable,  and 
its  growth  is  very  rapid.  Though  perfectly  hardy,  it  is 
much  injured  by  high  winds,  which  break  the  branches ; 
it  therefore  requires  to  be  planted  in  sheltered  localities. 
Besides  this  species  there  are  several  others  of  a hardy  na- 
ture ; as  R.  hispida , the  Rose  Acacia,  and  rosea,  with  rosy 
flowers,  viscosa,  with  blush-coloured;  besides  macrophylla, 
rose,  umbraculifera,  and  several  others,  with  white  flowers, 
from  Siberia.  They  thrive  best  in  a rich  sandy  loam. 


COLUTEA.  (Bladder  Senna.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Diadelphia  Becand?'ia.)  Calyx^  five-toothed ; stan- 
dard with  two  callosities,  unfurled,  larger  than  the  blunt  keel ; 
stigma  lateral  under  the  hooked  end  of  the  style,  which  is  longi- 
tudinally bearded  behind  ; pod  inflated,  membranous,  and  dry. 

An  ancient  name  for  these  pretty  shrubs,  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  the  Levant,  which  are  introduced  into  our  shrub- 
beries. C.  arborescens  is  called  Bladder  Senna;  it  grows 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  its  yellow  flowers  produce 
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an  inflated  pod ; the  pinnated  leaves  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  drug  Senna  ( Cassia  orientalis , etc.), 
but  they  are  not  so  powerful.  C.  media  is  a smaller  species, 
in  flower  and  leaf ; C.  cruenta  has  red  flowers,  as  well  as 
frutescens , and  C.  Pococ/di , yellow ; C.  Nepalensis  is  from 
Nepaul.  They  prefer  a chalky  soil,  and  soon  grow  strag- 
gling if  not  well  pruned. 


CARAGANA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Biadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  rather  bell-shaped ; 
stigma  smooth,  truncate ; pod  cylindrical ; leaves  abruptly  pin- 
nated. 

The  Siberian  name.  C.  Sibirica,  or  arborescens,  is  a Sibe- 
rian tree,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  pinnated  leaves,  and  cylindrical  pods;  it 
has  been  called  the  Siberian  Pea-tree.  The  other  species 
are  shrubs ; C.  spinosa  has  long  thorns,  which  make  it  useful 
as  a hedge,  and  it  is  said  to  bear  this  climate  so  well  that  it 
might  be  used,  and  thus  introduce  something  new  into  our 
fields.  All  the  species  have  yellow  flowers  but  C.  Haloden- 
dron , which  has  purple;  this  latter  shrub  has  been  formed 
into  a new  genus  by  some  botanists,  and  called  Halimo - 
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dendron.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  many  prefer  a poor  soil, 
or  gravel. 


ASTRAGALUS.  (Milk  Yetch.) 

Gen.  Clmr.  ( Diadelphia  Becand?ia.)  Keel  blunt ; pod  two- 
celled,  more  or  less  gibbous,  with  the  lower  suture  turned  inwards. 

A Greek  name  applied  by  botanists  to  this  genus.  It 
is  very  numerous  in  species,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
ornamental ; the  blossoms  varying  in  colour,  being  either 
yellow,  red,  pink,  purple,  blue,  etc.  etc.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  may  be  mentioned  A.  tenuifolius,  from  Siberia,  with 
a head  of  purple  flowers,  and  finely,  pinnated  leaves ; A. 
glycypkiyllus , a native  of  Europe  and  Britain,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  large  leaves;  A.  Tragacantha  and  Poterium, 
from  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  are  both  spiny, 
the  former  with  pale  yellow,  and  the  latter  with  white, 
flowers;  A.  Tragacantha  produces  the  gum  called  Traga- 
canth,  which  is  used  medicinally,  and  is  very  like  Acacia 
gum : Mr.  Archer  also  relates  that  it  is  used  by  crape  ma- 
nufacturers, as  it  stiffens  that  material  better,  and  does  not 
produce  so  much  gloss ; it  is  yielded  also  by  A.  verus,  a 
Persian  species,  which  has  small  yellow  flowers,  and  small 
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pinnated  leaves,  having  a sharp  point  at  the  end  of  the 
midrib.  The  gum  exudes  in  hot  weather  in  flakes,  and 
when  dry  is  collected.  Mr.  Archer  tells  us  that  the  best 
Tragacanth  gum  is  produced  by  A.  gummifera , a native  of 
Koordistan ; but  that  the  ordinary  kinds  are  received  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  the  produce  of  A . verus.  Common  earth, 
well  drained,  suits  these  plants. 


LATHYRUS.  (Sweet  and  Everlasting  Pea.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Diadelphia  Becandria.)  Calyx  with  its  two  upper 
segments  the  shortest ; style  plane,  downy  above,  broader  up- 
wards. 

An  old  name.  This  genus  contains  the  Everlasting  Pea, 
L.  latifolius,  which  is  a British  species;  the  Sweet  Pea, 
L.  odoratus , from  Sicily;  the  Tangier  Pea,  L.  Tingitanus, 
from  Barbary;  Lord  Anson's  Pea,  L.  Magellanicus , from 
Cape  Horn,  and  many  others  that  we  cultivate  in  our  gar- 
dens. L.  saiivus,  Chickling  Yetch,  a European  species, 
was  formerly  used,  mixed  with  flour,  for  bread,  but  it  was 
found  to  have  very  ill  effects,  depriving  those  who  ate  much 
of  it  of  the  use  of  their  limbs ; it  has  also  the  same  effect  on 
some  animals  and  birds.  L.  tuberosus  yields  roots  which 
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are  eaten  in  Holland.  L.  odoratus  has  now  spread  into 
several  varieties,  as  the  red,  the  dark,  the  white-flowered, 
and  the  Painted  Lady.  These  useful  plants  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  and  it  said  that  by  stripping  off  the  seed-pods  be- 
fore they  ripen,  they  may  be  kept  in  flower  till  quite  late  in 
the  season. 


COKONILLA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Diadelphia  Decandria .)  Calyx  two-lipped,  upper 
teeth  joined  at  the  base ; standard  scarcely  longer  than  the  wings  ; 
pod  round,  jointed,  straight,  falling  to  pieces  when  ripe. 

Prom  corona , a crown,  from  the  tufts  of  flowers.  Pretty 
plants,  natives  principally  of  the  Continent,  and  easily  cul- 
tivated here.  C.  Mmerus  has  been  long  introduced,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Scorpion  Senna;  C.  Valentina , glauca, 
viminalis,  and  coronata  have  yellow  flowers;  C.  varia  has 
variegated,  and  C.  Cretica,  violet  flowers ; some  of  these 
blossom  all  the  winter  ; glauca  is  very  nearly  hardy,  and  the 
flowers  are  fragrant;  others  require  the  frame  The  soil 
should  be  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  and  well  drained, 
if  in  pots. 
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DRTJTACHM. 

Exogens,  with  regular  flowers,  white  or  pink,  in  umbels  or 
single.  Calyx  five-toothed,  falling  off.  Petals  five,  growing  on 
the  calyx.  Stamens  about  twenty,  arising  from  the  throat  of 
the  calyx.  Emit  a drupe. — Trees  or  shrubs ; leaves  simple, 
alternate ; natives  almost  entirely  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
having  medicinal  properties,  yielding  prussic  acid,  and  also  many 
edible  and  delicious  fruits,  as  the  Almond,  Peach,  Cherry,  etc. 

CEBASUS.  (Laurel.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  five-cleft ; petals 
five  ; drupe  with  a hard,  smooth  nut. 

Named  from  Cerasus,  a town  in  Pontus.  This  genus 
contains  several  interesting  plants,  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar, and  also  the  common  Cherry.  The  only  plants  we  intro- 
duce into  our  flower-gardens  are  the  following,  commonly 
known  as  Laurels,  though  that  is  also  the  common  name 
of  the  Sweet  Bay ; but  it  will  be  found,  on  examining  the 
flow7ers,  that  they  differ  in  construction,  the  Sweet  Bay 
having  no  petals,  wherea  the  plants  of  this  genus  have  five. 
C.  Laurocerasus  is  the  Laurel  of  our  gardens,  now  so  com- 
mon, yet  it  has  only  been  introduced  from  the  Levant  about 
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two  hundred  years ; it  is  said  that  the  first  was  planted  at 
Highgate,  and  that  its  owner  used  in  winter  to  cover  it  with 
a blanket.  The  racemes  of  pretty  white  flowers,  and  bright 
handsome  evergreen  leaves,  are  well  known,  rendering  it  one 
of  the  most  useful  evergreens  we  have.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  leaves,  bark,  and  fruit,  is  a strong  poison,  yet  it  is 
used  in  cookery,  with  proper  precautions.  C.  Lusitanica, 
the  Portugal  Laurel,  is  as  great  a favourite  as  the  com- 
mon Laurel,  and  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  glands  at  the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  a taller  growth ; it  is 
thought  that  this  beautiful  evergreen  was  not  originally  a 
native  of  Portugal,  but  probably  of  Madeira. 


SANG  TJISOBBA  CEJE. 

Exogens,  having  the  flowers  small,  often  in  heads.  Calyx 
with  a thickened  tube,  and  a three,  four,  or  five-lobed  limb,  its 
tube  lined  with  a disc.  Petals  none.  Stamens  definite,  some- 
times fewer  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx. — Herbaceous  plants 
or  under-shrubs,  occasionally  spiny ; leaves  simple  and  lobed, 
or  compound,  alternate,  with  stipules ; Europe,  America,  and 
the  Cape  are  the  localities  of  this  order ; they  have  astringent 
properties. 

N 
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ALCHEMILLA.  (Ladies'  Mantle.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetrandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  eight-cleft,  alter- 
nate segments  smaller ; style  from  the  base  of  the  ovary  ; seed 
one,  naked,  covered  with  the  calyx. 

The  name  is  probably  derived  from  its  Arabic  appellation, 
alhemelyeh . These  are  pretty  little  low  plants,  with  incon- 
spicuous green  flowers  and  reniform  (kidney-shaped)  leaves. 
The  English  species  called  Ladies'  Mantle  are  A . vulgaris , 
montana , aljgina , and  Aphanes.  A.  gpentaphylla  is  a native 
of  Switzerland,  the  flowers  of  which  are  greenish-white. 
A.  jgubescens  and  sericea  are  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  hybrida 
is  from  Saxony,  cornucojoioides  is  Spanish,  and  sibbaldia- 
folia  is  from  Mexico,  and  requires  the  frame ; the  rest  are 
hardy,  and  are  more  suitable  for  planting  among  rockwork 
than  for  the  border. 


SANGUISOBBA.  (Great  Burnet.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Tetrandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  coloured,  four- 
lobed,  with  two  scales  at  the  base  ; capsule  four-cornered,  enclosed 
in  the  calyx,  one-  or  two-celled. 

Erom  the  Latin  for  blood  and  to  absorb , as  formerly  these 
plants  were  used  as  a vulnerary.  S.  officinalis , Great  Bur- 
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net,  is  a British  species,  having  heads  of  pretty  purplish- 
pink  flowers,  and  handsome  pinnated  leaves ; it  is  sometimes 
grown  as  fodder.  S.  media  and  Canadensis  are  North  Ame- 
rican species ; the  root  of  the  latter  is  used  medicinally, 
for  it  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  the  fruit  produces  stu- 
por ; the  flowers  are  white.  S.  carnea , prcecox,  and  angusti- 
folia  have  pink  flowers ; Andersonii}  rubra > media , and  te- 
nuifolia,  red ; Mauritania , green ; and  alpina , yellow.  They 
grow  in  rich  light  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  divided. 


ROSACEJE. 

Exogens,  having  the  calyx  four-  or  five-lobed,  with  a disc. 
Petals  many,  growing  to  the  sides  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  many, 
arising  from  the  calyx  just  within  the  petals.  Ovaries  superior, 
either  solitary  or  several.  Fruit  either  one-seeded  nuts,  or  little 
bags  containing  several. — Herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs ; leaves 
simple  or  compound,  alternate,  often  with  stipules,  occasionally 
dotted;  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  or  cold  climates;  edible  fruits, 
none  being  unwholesome  ; the  plants  have  astringent  properties. 

BOSA.  (Bose.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Polygynia .)  Calyx  urn-shaped,  five- 
cleft,  fleshy,  contracted  at  the  orifice ; petals  five ; seeds  bony, 
hairy,  included  in  the  fleshy  calyx ; stamens  and  styles  many. 
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From  the  Celtic  name  of  the  flower.  The  universal  fa- 
vourite, the  Rose,  contains  so  many  species  and  varieties 
that  the  enumeration  of  them  will  not  be  attempted,  there 
being  about  a hundred  distinct  species.  They  have  been 
introduced  from  various  countries  of  the  East, — Persia,  In- 
dia, China,  Barbary,  and  from  America ; the  European  spe- 
cies are  also  numerous,  and  the  varieties  are  annually  in- 
creasing, particularly  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dutch 
fashion  of  making  standard  Rose-trees,  which  so  well  dis- 
plays the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  R.  bracteata  is  the  Macart- 
ney Rose;  lucida,  the  Burnet  Rose;  spinosissima,  the  Scotch 
Rose ; centifolia , the  Provins,  the  varieties  being  the  single 
and  double  Moss,  and  the  white  Moss  Rose;  Hihernica , the 
Irish  rose ; lutea,  the  yellow ; rubiginosa,  Sweet-briar  ; In- 
dica , the  common  China,  which  has  many  varieties;  odorata, 
the  sweet-scented;  the  multiflora , the  Noisettiana , the  BanJc- 
sice,  the  Gallica , the  French,  and  many  others.  A few  are 
raised  in  the  frame,  as  semperflorens , red  China  rose ; Law- 
ranceana , and  Sinica. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  best  climbing  Roses  to 
cover  walls,  as  they  are  of  rapid  growth.  R.  Ruga , multi- 
flora ; Clare,  sempervirens  (an  evergreen),  Russelliana,  the 
red  Boursault  Rose,  the  crimson  Boursault,  the  double  Ayr- 
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shire,  etc. ; Rosa,  moschata  never  requires  pruning,  and 
should  be  trained.  The  flowers  of  R.  centifolia,  moschata , 
and  damascena  are  those  generally  used  to  make  the  sweet- 
scented  water  called  rose-water,  and  also  attar  of  roses; 
it  requires  about  six  pounds  of  rose-leaves  to  make  a gallon 
of  the  former,  and  a hundred  pounds  to  make  half  an  ounce 
of  attar.  The  Rosewood  we  use  so  much  in  ornamental  fur- 
niture is  not  the  wood  of  this  genus,  but  is  obtained  from 
several  Brazilian  trees  of  the  Orders  Fabacece  and  Lythracece. 

Bose-trees  require  much  attention  as  to  pruning,  and  they 
should  be  moved  at  least  once  in  three  years  : they  thrive  best 
in  a rich,  loamy  soil,  and  with  good  pure  air.  Standard  Eose- 
trees  require  very  close  pruning,  and  this  should  be  done  in 
March,  or  the  flowers  soon  degenerate;  the  strong  shoots 
may  be  left  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  weaker  ones 
only  three  or  four.  The  China  Eose  however  must  not  be 
pruned,  for  it  is  the  young  shoots  which  produce  the  flow- 
ers ; the  old  ones  may  be  cut  away  altogether,  when  the 
young  ones  are  large  enough  to  form  a good  bush.  If 
Eose-trees  are  transplanted  late  in  the  spring,  as  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  well  watered,  they  will  flower  from  July 
to  September.  The  flowers  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  fade,  which  makes  the  tree  flower  more  freely.  When 
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the  shoots  are  attacked  by  aphides — insects  called  the  green- 
fly— they  should  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water,  or 
fumigated  with  tobacco;  when  much  infested,  the  leaves 
and  shoots  had  better  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 


POTENTILLA.  (Cinquefoil.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Polygynia.)  Calyx  ten-cleft;  petals 
five ; stamens  and  styles  many ; grains  rough,  roundish,  naked, 
fixed  to  a small  dry  receptacle. 

The  name  arises  from  the  supposed  potential  qualities  of 
the  plants.  It  is  an  extensive  genus,  having  as  many  as 
a hundred  and  twenty-six  species  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  several  in  England,  as  P.  anserina , ru- 
pestris , argentea,  verna,  alba , reptans , etc. ; in  Europe  the 
recta , intermedia,  Helvetica,  hirta,  etc.;  and  North  Ame- 
rica yields  the  floribunda,  Pennsylvania,  sarmentosa,  etc. 
Yellow  is  the  prevailing  colour  for  the  flower;  some  are 
white  or  purple.  The  P.  Nepaulensis,  atrosanguinea,  alba, 
fruticosa,  and  floribunda  are  handsome  species  for  the  gar- 
den ; P.  ambigua,  lately  introduced  from  the  Himalayas,  is 
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nearly  hardy  here,  and  produces  numerous  large  yellow 
flowers,  which  last  till  the  autumn,  making  it  a useful  ad- 
dition. P.  grandiflora,  from  Siberia ; splendens , from  Ne- 
paul ; glandulosa , from  California,  and  others,  are  cultivated 
with  great  advantage  also,  and  some  of  them  produce  beau- 
tiful varieties.  One  of  these,  a variety  of  the  atrosanguinea, 
called  Antwerpensis,  has  very  brilliant  orange  flowers,  almost 
double,  and  it  is  very  showy.  P.  Menziesii  is  a rich  orange- 
red  species;  P.  Napolensis  and  Russelliana  are  also  favourite 
border  flowers.  They  all  require  a rich,  light  earth,  well 
drained,  to  make  them  very  fine,  and  plenty  of  water ; they 
are  increased  by  division  of  the  root  in  spring  or  autumn, 
but  the  latter  is  the  best.  P.  atrosanguinea  requires  the 
roots  slightly  protected  in  the  winter. 


KERRIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Pentagynia.')  Calyx  five-cleft ; petals 
five,  orbicular ; ovaries  five  to  eight,  smooth ; styles  many,  fili- 
form ; capsules  globose. 

Named  after  Mr.  Ker,  who  botanized  in  China.  K.  Ja- 
ponica , formerly  called  Corchorus  Japonica,  is  a Japanese 
shrub,  with  yellow  flowers  and  pretty  leaves ; now  common 
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in  our  gardens.  The  double-flowered  variety  is  the  one 
generally  known,  but  there  is  a single-flowered  also,  more 
lately  introduced  from  China.  It  is  best  in  a rich,  light 
soil,  and  trained  against  a wall. 


SPHLEA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Pentagynia .)  Calyx  spreading,  five- 
cleft  ; petals  five ; stamens  many  • capsule  one-celled,  two-valved, 
opening  inwards,  one-  to  three-seeded. 

The  application  of  the  name,  which  means  a cord,  to 
these  plants,  is  a little  obscure.  This  is  a very  pretty  genus, 
with  small  white  or  pink  flowers,  but  they  form  generally 
large  spreading  heads  or  corymbs,  and  are  very  ornamental. 
Several  are  natives  of  Britain : 8.  JJlmaria  is  known  as 
Meadow-sweet,  Filipendula  as  Dropwort,  and  both  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  garden,  and  become  double.  Some  of  the 
North  American  species  are  known  in  our  gardens,  as  8. 
tomentosa , corymbosa,  etc. : others  are  natives  of  Siberia, 
and  also  the  European  Continent.  The  greater  number  of 
the  forty  or  fifty  species  have  white  petals,  but  the  following 
have  rose-coloured  or  pink  blossoms,  and  are  very  orna- 
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mental:  S.  bella,  from  Nepaul;  digitata  and  alpestris,  from 
Siberia;  carjpinifolia , tomentosa , ariafolia,  and  lobata,  from 
North  America : aricefolia  is  very  beautiful,  also  lobata,  ve- 
nusta,  and  palmata.  S.  grandiflora  is  a native  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  with  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is  a great 
acquisition  for  the  shrubbery  ; it  requires  a light  loamy  soil, 
and  they  all  flourish  most  in  damp  soil  and  situations.  They 
are  increased  by  suckers. 


GEUM.  (Avens.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Polygynia.)  Calyx  with  ten  unequal 
clefts ; petals  five ; stamens  and  styles  many ; seeds  generally  with 
a jointed  awn. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  for  to  taste  well , as  the  aro- 
matic roots  of  G.  urbanum,  a British  species,  are  put  into 
ale  to  give  it  a pleasant  flavour ; it  is  also  given  medicinally. 
G.  rivale  is  an  elegant  British  species,  with  drooping,  reddish 
flowers;  G.  liybridum,  intermedium , sylvaticum,  and  Pyre - 
naicum  are  natives  of  Europe;  G.  strictum,  agrimonoides, 
album , Virginianum , etc.,  are  American;  and  maerojyliyllum 
is  a native  of  Asia : these  are  all  white,  yellow,  or  yellowish- 
blue,  but  G.  Quellyon , a splendid  plant,  from  Chili,  has 
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scarlet-orange  flowers.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  require  a 
light,  rich  soil. 


SAXIFRAGACEJE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  having  stems  simple,  often  naked. 
Calyx  superior  or  inferior,  of  four  or  five  divisions,  which  cohere 
more  or  less  at  the  base.  Petals  five,  inserted  between  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  or  none.  Stamens  five  to  ten,  inserted  either  into 
the  calyx  or  beneath  the  ovary,  which  latter  usually  consists  of  two 
parts. — Herbaceous  plants,  growing  in  patches;  leaves  either 
divided  or  entire,  alternate ; natives  of  the  northern  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  world ; having  astringent  properties. 

SAXIEBAGA.  (Saxifrage.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Becandria  Digynia.)  Calyx  five-parted;  petals 
five;  stamens  ten;  styles  two;  capsule  two-beaked,  one-celled, 
many-seeded. 

From  saxum frango , to  break  the  stone,  a name  not  now 
applicable,  as  this  supposed  medicinal  quality  is  found  not 
to  exist.  There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  species  of 
these  pretty  alpine  plants,  which  have  long  been  favourites 
in  the  garden ; very  many,  natives  of  mountain  districts  in 
Britain  and  Europe ; the  rest,  of  North  America,  Siberia, 
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China,  etc.  The  flowers  are  principally  white,  or  tinged  or 
spotted  with  red;  a few  yellow  and  flesh-coloured.  S.fla- 
gellaris  is  a very  curious  species,  brought  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  not  flourishing  here,  from  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  it  in  a dormant  state,  as  in  its  native  country.  It 
has  a small,  bright  yellow  flower;  but  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  its  growth  is,  that  the  root  sends  out  a number 
of  thread-shaped  branches,  which  bear  young  plants  at  the 
extremity,  "and  thus  plant  a colony  of  new  individuals 
around  the  parent:”  the  sailors  call  it  Spider  Plant.  Two 
species,  from  China,  are  reared  in  the  frame — cuscutaformis, 
dodder-like,  and  sarmentosa , trailing,  both  white-flowered. 

S.  umbrosa,  the  well-known  London  Pride,  will  thrive  in 
any  soil ; the  rest  prefer  a deep  sand,  and  the  roots  should 
be  parted  in  the  autumn ; many  of  them  look  well  on  rock- 
work. 


HYDRA  N GE A CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  usually  in  flattened  bunches  (cymes), 
those  in  the  centre  having  both  stamens  and  pistils,  those  at  the 
margin  sterile,  and  having  larger  petals  than  the  others.  Calyx 
adhering  more  or  less  to  the  ovary,  four-  or  six-toothed.  Petals 
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four  to  six,  inserted  within  the  edge  of  the  calyx,  falling  off. 
Stamens  from  eight  to  twelve,  in  two  rows. — Shrubs,  with  per- 
fectly opposite,  simple  leaves ; natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  America ; the  leaves  of  a few  used  as  tea. 

HYDRANGEA. 

Gen.  Char.  {Becandria  Bigynia.)  Calyx  superior,  five-toothed ; 
petals  five;  stamens  ten;  styles  two;  capsule  two-celled,  two- 
beaked,  opening  by  a hole  between  the  beaks. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  water  and  vessel,  on  account  of  these 
plants  delighting  in  water.  H.  hortensis  is  the  common 
Hydrangea,  introduced  from  China,  where  it  is  much  culti- 
vated ; it  is  a handsome  plant  if  properly  treated,  and  when 
well  watered,  and  planted  in  the  shade,  it  will  flower  freely. 
Many  of  the  flowers  are  barren,  and  have  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  changing  from  pink  to  blue,  according  to  the  soil 
in  which  the  plant  grows.  When  the  Hydrangea  is  pink- 
flowered,  it  may  be  changed  to  blue  by  planting  in  good 
hog  earth  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  having  freed  the 
roots  from  the  earth  in  which  they  grew  before.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  at  each  end  and  smooth,  and  those  of  H.  nivea 
are  white  beneath,  with  down : the  latter  species,  and  H. 
arbor  escens,  cor  data,  and  querci/olia,  are  North  American 
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species;  they  have  greenish-white  flowers.  The  best  soil 
for  Hydrangeas  is  common  loam,  with  good  manure  and  an 
abundance  of  water ; in  most  places  they  require  shelter  in 
the  winter. 


LYTHRACE2E. 

Exogens,  with  the  calyx  tubular,  ribbed,  often  oblique.  Petals 
inserted  between  the  outer  lobes  of  the  calyx,  soon  falling,  some- 
times wanting.  Stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx  below  the  petals, 
equal,  double  or  four  times  the  number  of  the  latter.  Ovary  su- 
perior, from  two-  to  six-celled. — Herbs,  rarely  shrubs ; leaves  op- 
posite, entire ; natives  of  Europe,  America,  and  India ; the  pro- 
perties are  astringent,  and  some  are  used  as  dyes. 

LYTHKUM. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Dodecandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  twelve-toothed, 
tubular,  unequal  at  the  base ; petals  six,  inserted  in  the  calyx ; 
stamens  twelve ; style  one ; capsule  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  Hack  blood,  in  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  the  flower.  L.  Salicaria  and  hyssopi folium  are 
British  species : the  former,  a very  handsome  plant,  with  a 
spike  of  beautiful  purple  flowers,  is  found  in  a wild  state 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  but  is  often  introduced 
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into  gardens.  L.  virgatum  is  an  Austrian  species,  the 
flowers  rose-coloured,  branched,  and  the  leaves  narrower; 
L.  alatum  and  lineare  are  American,  the  former  with  purple, 
the  latter  with  white  flowers  : they  are  said  to  have  astrin- 
gent properties  useful  in  medicine.  L.  alatum  requires  the 
frame ; the  rest  are  hardy,  as  well  as  album , from  Mexico, 
and  Gnefferi,  from  the  South  of  Europe.  Common  soil,  kept 
very  moist,  suits  them,  and  the  roots  should  be  divided. 


CUPHEA. 

Gen.  Char.  (. Dodecandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  of  from  six  to 
twelve  teeth,  occasionally  gibbous  at  base ; petals  six,  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  or  none;  stamens  twelve;  style  one;  capsule 
one-celled,  and  curved. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  curved,  from  the  form  of  the  capsule. 
A genus  of  American  plants,  somewhat  resembling  the  last 
in  appearance;  most  of  them  have  purplish  or  lilac  flowers, 
as  C.  viscosissima,procumbens,  lanceolata,  circaoides,  virgata, 
and  aquipetala  ; spicata,  a Peruvian  species,  has  them  rose- 
coloured;  C.  Llavea,  a frame  plant,  has  scarlet  flowers,  a 
native  of  Mexico.  The  rest  require  the  greenhouse  and 
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stove.  A rich  soil  and  sheltered  locality  are  most  agreeable 
to  them. 


GENTIAN  A CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  the  flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  regular,  or  very 
seldom  irregular.  Calyx  divided,  inferior,  not  falling  off.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  proceeding  from  below  the  ovary,  not  falling 
off ; the  limb  regular,  sometimes  furnished  with  delicate  fringes  ; 
lobes  from  four  to  ten,  occasionally  extended  at  the  base  into  a 
bag  or  spur.  . Stamens  on  the  corolla,  equal  in  number  to  the 
segments. — Natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world;  of  these  plants 
every  part  is  bitter,  and  used  medicinally. 

GENTIAN  A.  (Gentian.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Fentandria  Digynia.)  Flowers  monopetalous,  infe- 
rior ; corolla  tubular  at  the  base,  destitute  of  nectariferous  pores  ; 
capsule  of  one  cell. 

Named  after  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  first  discovered  the  tonic  virtues  of  plants  of  this 
genus.  In  an  article  on  Gentians  in  the  f Botanical  Journal/ 
vol.  ii.,  there  are  the  following  remarks  : — “ Pew  genera 
display  so  full  a series  of  colours  in  the  flowers  as  this  does 
— red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  are  all  exhibited  in  it,  with 
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many  of  the  intermediate  compound  tints;  Of  sixteen  spe- 
cies of  Gentians,  amongst  those  of'Peru  and  Columbia,  Dr. 
Jameson  says,  one-half  are  red,  four  purple,  two  blue,  one 
yellow,  and  one  white.'” 

The  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  used  as  a tonic.  Some 
authors  divide  the  genus  Gentiana  into  several,  as  Eury- 
thalia , Pleurogyna,  Eric  ala,  Pneumonanthe,  etc.;  but  as 
gardeners  generally  know  them  all  as  Gentians,  they  will 
be  so  classed  here.  Yellow  is  the  most  uncommon  colour 
amongst  the  species.  G.  aurea,  of  Norway,  has  a golden 
flower ; campanulata,  yellow ; and  gelida,  straw-coloured,  as 
well  as  ochroleuca  ; also  G.  lutea,  which  grows  in  abundance 
in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  but  it  is  of  so  bitter  a taste 
that  the  cattle  will  not  touch  it.  G.  purpurea  is  very  hand- 
some: these,  with  Pannonica, punctata,  asclepiadea,  cruciata, 
Bavarica,  ciliata,  and  others,  are  also  European  species.  Of 
the  North  American,  G.  ochroleuca,  incarnata,  Saponaria, 
Catesbcei,  intermedia,  crinita,  etc.,  are  interesting  species, 
and  have  all  been  cultivated  here ; the  last  is  a curious  flower, 
the  petals  being  finely  cut  at  the  edges,  and  of  a light  blue. 
There  are  many  species  from  Siberia,  and  our  own  are  of 
great  interest,  particularly  G.  acaulis,  a native  of  Wales, 
which  is  often  planted  in  our  borders,  where  it  is  known 
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by  its  dwarf  appearance  and  large  stalkless  flowers  of  deep 
blue.  This  species  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  rear,  and 
requires  a light,  rich  soil,  or  peat  only,  and  very  pure  air . 
the  roots  should  be  divided  in  autumn,  planted  in  peat  soil, 
and  well  watered  at  first ; where  they  flourish  they  form  a 
good  border  for  beds,  their  dwarf  character  and  brilliant 
flowers  making  them  useful  in  this  respect. 


OLVACEM 

Exogens,  with  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes.  Calyx 
divided,  inferior.  Corolla  monopetalons,  four-cleft,  occasionally 
of  four  petals.  Stamens  two.  Leaves  opposite,  simple  or  pin- 
nated.— Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  latitudes 
medical  properties  of  various  kinds. 

SYEINGA.  (Lilac.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Biandria  Monogynia.)  Flowers ' inferior,  mono- 
petalous,  four-cleft ; stamens  two ; style  one ; capsule  of  two 

cells. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a native  appel- 
lation, sirinx.  S.  vulgaris  is  our  well-known  favourite  shrub 
the  Lilac,  a native  of  Persia,  and  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
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troduced  about  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful flowering  shrub,  though  so  common  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  less  of  it  than  it  deserves ; its  fine  purple  bunches  of 
flowers  are  very  acceptable  in  May : the  white-flowered  is 
one  of  the  varieties  of  this  species.  S,  Chinensis  has  violet- 
coloured  flowers  and  narrower  leaves,  and  comes  from  Chi- 
na; S.  Persica  is  the  Persian  Lilac,  with  purple  flowers  and 
lanceolate  leaves ; it  has  mottled  branches  like  the  Chinese 
species,  whilst  the  vulgaris  has  its  branches  whitish.  S,  Jo- 
sikaa  is  a German  species,  with  purple  or  dark  blue  flow- 
ers, and  the  foliage  handsomer  than  the  rest  and  of  a very 
dark  green.  Common  soil  suits  these  shrubs,  and  they  are 
increased  by  layers  or  suckers. 


SOLANACEM . 

Exogens,  with  the  inflorescence  variable.  Calyx  five-parted 
generally,  inferior,  not  falling  oft*.  Corolla  monopetalous,  growing 
from  below  the  ovary ; the  limb  five-cleft  generally,  regular,  or 
somewhat  unequal,  falling  off.  Stamens  inserted  upon  the  corolla, 
equal  to  the  segments  in  number. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  undivided  or  lobed  leaves ; abounding  in  the  tro- 
pics, and  frequent  in  most  other  temperate  parts  of  the  world ; 
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many  of  them  are  deadly  poisons,  though,  at  the  same  time,  parts 
of  the  plant  may  be  useful  as  food,  such  as  potatoes ; others 
yield  useful  medicines. 


PETUNIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  salver-shaped 
and  five-lobed,  with  a cylindrical  tube,  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
base  ; five  stamens  of  unequal  length ; stigma  two-lobed  and 
broad ; seeds  small  and  numerous. 

The  Brazilians  call  tobacco  Petun,  and  as  this  flower  was 
thought  to  resemble  that  plant,  it  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  P.  nyctaginijlora  is  the  white 
Petunia ; P.  jowiicea,  or  violacea , the  rose-purple  flowered ; 
and  P.  intermedia  is  the  yellow-purple  species ; they  are 
all  natives  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
this  country  require  the  frame  in  winter,  or  a very  sheltered 
situation  and  a covering  of  leaves.  They  are  particularly 
valuable  additions  to  our  gardens,  and  look  very  well  when 
whole  beds  are  devoted  to  them ; these  can  then  be  laid 
down,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  wind ; one  by 
itself  has  a poor  appearance,  except  when  trained  upon  a 
trellis.  They  require  a rich,  light  soil. 

A genus  named  Nieremlergia , nearly  allied  to  the  Petunia, 
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has  several  species  sufficiently  hardy  to  he  placed  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer,  though  they  are  generally  green- 
house plants ; they  come  from  South  America,  and,  though 
not  showy,  are  very  pretty,  for  the  flowers  are  small,  whitish, 
and  very  numerous ; the  plants  themselves  are  small,  and 
well  calculated  to  be  planted  in  baskets  on  a lawn.  The 
species  are  gracilis,  jilicaulis,  aristata,  calycina,  etc. 


NICOTIAN  A.  (Tobacco.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandria  Monogynia. ) blowers  inferior;  corolla 
monopetalous  and  funnel-shaped ; stigma  emarginate ; capsule 
two-celled. 

So  named  from  John  Nicot,  a French  ambassador  in  Por- 
tugal, who  procured  the  seeds  from  Florida ; the  first  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whence 
the  French  name,  Herhe  de  la  Reine,  and  tobacco  is  de- 
rived from  the  Mexican  word  Tobasco.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, principally  American ; those  grown  for  use  are  N. 
Tabacum , the  leaves  of  which  are  Virginian  Tobacco ; N.  Per- 
sica,  the  Persian ; and  N.  rustica,  the  American ; but  there 
are  many  other  species,  a few  of  which  are  cultivated  for 
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the  beauty  of  their  flower.  N.  Tabacum  has  pretty  rose-co- 
loured flowers,  with  long,  funnel-shaped  throats,  and  is  an 
elegant  plant;  undulata  or  suaveolens  has  sweet-scented  white 
flowers,  and  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales;  noctiflora , 
night-flowering,  longiflora , and  multivahis  are  white-flow- 
ered, rather  tender  plants ; they  should  be  raised  in  a frame 
or  hotbed,  and  be  transplanted  into  rich  soil ; longiflora  has 
pure  wdiite  blossoms,  and  is  a very  desirable  plant  for  the 
garden ; it  may  be  treated  successfully  as  follows  : — The 
seeds  are  sown  in  pots  placed  in  a hotbed  in  the  autumn ; 
in  spring  the  young  plants  are  repotted  into  rich  soil,  and 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  frame  till  May,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  into  a south  border,  making  in  July 
large  handsome  plants,  producing  abundance  of  slightly 
fragrant  white  flowers,  which  close  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 


DATURA.  (Thorn-Apple.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Mower  inferior ; corolla 
funnel-shaped  ; calyx  falling  off ; capsule  two-celled,  four-valved. 

The  name  arises  from  the  Arabic  word  tdtorah , and  the 
English  name  Thorn-apple  from  the  prickly  seed-vessel. 
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The  flowers  of  this  genus  are  very  handsome.  D.  ceratocaulon, 
a South  American  species,  has  a large  white  flower,  like  a 
gigantic  Convolvulus,  with  large  ovate,  wavy  leaves,  hoary 
beneath,  and  pendulous  seed-vessels ; D.  Stramonium , the 
Thorn-apple,  is  a South  American  species,  but  it  is  quite 
naturalized  in  this  country,  and  is  seen  in  most  gardens ; 
the  flower  white,  seed-vessel  prickly,  and  the  leaves  large ; 
the  whole  plant  is  poisonous,  but  also  a valuable  medicine, 
and  it  is  good  for  asthma  when  smoked ; D.  Tatula  and 
Metel  are  used  in  the  same  way  : the  former  has  blue  flowers, 
and  is  a South  American  species  ; the  latter  white,  and  from 
Asia.  D.fastuosa  is  a beautiful  species,  a native  of  Egypt; 
the  large  flowers  are  white  within  and  purple  outside,  the 
stalk  is  also  dotted  with  the  same  colour.  D . hybrida  re- 
quires the  frame ; it  has  white  flowers.  The  annuals  should 
be  raised  on  a hotbed,  and  planted  out  in  May. 


NICANDBA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  inflated;  corolla 
campanulate ; stamens  incurved,  distant ; berry  without  juice, 
from  three-  to  five-celled,  covered  by  the  inflated  calyx. 


Tig]  Pliaiiatis  Taspida  Tig  2 Convolvulus  tticdar. 
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This  genus  is  named  after  Nicander,  a Greek  physician. 
N.  physaloides  was  formerly  classed  with  the  genus  Atropa; 
it  is  a very  pretty  annual,  from  Peru,  growing  in  our  gar- 
dens four  or  five  feet  high  in  favourable  seasons,  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  pale  blue,  delicate-looking  flowmrs  in 
July,  with  a pretty,  acute-angled,  inflated  calyx,  which,  after 
the  corolla  has  withered,  closes  and  droops,  forming  as 
pretty  an  object  as  the  flower;  it  enlarges  in  size,  and  is 
soon  found  to  contain  a dry  berry,  of  a dark  colour  till  ripe, 
when  it  changes  to  straw-colour,  and  is  full  of  seeds,  which 
are  very  curiously  packed,  and  form  an  ample  provision  for 
another  season;  it  was  introduced  in  1759.  The  Peruvians 
use  the  berries  as  a medicine.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
April,  at  the  back  of  the  border,  as  the  plants  grow  tall. 


PHYSALIS.  (Winter  Cherry.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  inflated;  corolla 
campanulate,  rotate ; stamens  approaching  each  other ; berry 
within  the  inflated  calyx,  two-celled. 

Prom  the  Greek  for  hladder , from  the  inflated  form  of 
the  calyx.  This  genus  is  known  in  England  by  the  species 
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P.  Alkekengi , with  white  flowers,  which  is  called  the  Winter 
Cherry.  It  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
places  the  fruit  is  eaten ; they  are  acid,  and  slightly  bitter, 
of  a golden  colour,  and  enclosed  within  the  inflated  calyx, 
which,  when  dry,  is  like  lace,  and  discloses  the  yellow  fruit ; 
or  if  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  some  weeks,  the  pulp  de- 
cays, and  the  network  displays  the  bright  yellow  berry  in 
the  centre.  We  plant  it  for  the  sake  of  this  beautiful  win- 
ter ornament.  The  other  species  are  mostly  South  American, 
with  either  white,  pale  yellow,  or  light  blue  flowers ; they 
are  viscosa,  lanceolata,  pubescens,  fastens y aquata,  angulatay 
and  prostrata.  A sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  these  plants. 


CONV OL  VULA  CEAE. 

Exogens,  with  the  flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  one  or  many 
flowers  together.  Calyx  not  falling  off,  in  five  divisions,  often 
very  unequal.  Corolla  monopetalous,  growing  below  the  ovary, 
regular,  and  falling  off ; the  limb  five-lobed  and  plaited,  the  tube 
without  scales.  Stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
and  alternate  with  its  segments. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
abundant  in  tropical  countries,  rare  in  cold  climates;  usually 
twining  and  smooth,  or  with  simple  down ; leaves  alternate. 
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undivided  or  lobed,  seldom  pinnatifid ; the  milky  juice  with 
which  they  abound  is  medicinal ; the  roots  of  some  also  edible. 

CALYSTEGIA.  (Bear-bind.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-parted,  enclosed 
in  two  leafy  bracts ; corolla  campanulate,  five-plaited ; stamens 
shorter  than  the  limb ; stigmas  two ; ovary  partially  two-celled, 
four-seeded. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  pretty  and  a covering,  in  allusion  to 
the  two  bracts  in  which  the  calyx  is  enclosed.  This  genus 
embraces  two  of  our  plants  which  we  call  Convolvulus,  name- 
ly C.  sepium,  the  great  Hedge  Convolvulus,  with  its  beautiful 
white  flowers,  and  C.  Soldanella,  the  Sea-side  Convolvulus, 
with  its  pretty  pink  blossoms ; the  roots  of  both  these  species 
have  medicinal  qualities,  yielding  a kind  of  jalap,  and  yet 
pigs  will  eat  them  without  being  affected.  In  America  C. 
sepium  (or  inflata)  has  red  flowers ; C.  spithamvea  is  a North 
American  species,  with  an  erect  stem,  white  flowers,  and 
cordate,  pubescent  leaves.  C.  sylvestris  is  a Hungarian 
species,  with  white  flowers ; Dalmrica  has  pink ; Cateshiana, 
rose ; and  stans,  white  flowers  : these  are  American,  and 
hardy.  C.  marginata  and  reniformis,  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  hederacea,  from  Nepaul,  require  the  frame.  C. 
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pubescens  is  a curious  species,  for  it  has  double  flowers,  and 
though  not  very  beautiful,  blossoms  well  and  is  quite  hardy. 
Sandy  and  gravelly  soil  suits  them  best. 


IPOMCEA. 

Gen.  Char . ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
monopetalous,  inferior ; stigma  capitate ; capsule  three-celled. 

Prom  the  Greek  for  Bindweed  and  similar , that  is,  a 
flower  similar  to  the  Convolvulus ; in  generic  characters 
there  are  but  slight  differences,  but  this  genus  exceeds  the 
latter  in  beauty : the  species  are  all  foreign,  and  principally 
tropical.  The  hardy  kinds  are  tamnifolia , blue ; leucantha , 
white ; lacunosa}  whitish-purple ; and  triehocarpa3  lilac-flow- 
ered, from  America;  atropurpurea,  dark-purple,  from  Ne- 
paul ; S 'ibirica,  white,  from  Siberia ; and  sagittata , rose-co- 
loured, from  the  South  of  Europe.  These  plants  only  re- 
quire good  garden  soil,  well  manured. 


CONVOLVULUS.  (Bindweed.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Blowers  inferior,  mono- 
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petalous,  campanulate ; stigmas  two-cleft ; capsules  two-celled, 
two-seeded. 

From  convolvere,  to  entwine,  one  of  the  great  character- 
istics of  this  pretty  genus,  of  which  there  are  nearly  sixty 
species.  C.  arvensis  is  the  British  representative,  which, 
though  small  in  size  to  most  of  the  foreign  species,  is 
nevertheless  very  pretty,  its  delicate  pink  flowers  often  co- 
vering our  dry  banks  and  cornfields.  The  hardy  European 
species  are  Siculus , tricolor  (Minor  Convolvulus),  meonan - 
thus,  lineatus , Gerardi,  undulatus , intermedins,  and  Canta- 
hricusj  then  we  ha vq  pseudosiculus,  from  the  Canaries;  For- 
skcelii,  from  Egypt ; Persicus  and  Malcolmi,  from  Persia ; 
Chinensis,  from  China;  and  Scammonia,  from  the  Levant 
(this  produces  the  medicine  called  Scammony,  which  is  an 
acrid,  milky  juice  obtained  from  the  root).  C.  imperati , a 
native  of  Naples,  has  straw-coloured  flowers,  and  Mr.  Gosse 
says  it  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the  gardens  belonging  to 
the  Negroes  of  Jamaica.  C.  althceoides  and  Italicus  are 
very  showy  frame  plants ; the  latter  has  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  the  former  lilac  flowers  and  silky  leaves,  as  well  as 
C.  sericeus.  C.  Si&thorpii  has  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
a perennial.  C.  jplaty cargos,  saxatilis,  and  suffruticosus  are 
also  frame  plants. 
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These  beautiful  climbing  plants  all  require  a rich  but 
light  garden  soil,  and  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  in  the 
spot  where  they  may  be  trained.  The  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers, and  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth,  adapt  them  parti- 
cularly for  covering  walls  and  trellis-work. 


PHARBITIS.  (Gay-bind,  Major  Convolvulus.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  generally  destitute 
of  bracts ; stamens  of  unequal  length ; the  style  with  three  or  four 
stigmas ; the  cells  of  the  ovary  three  or  four,  each  containing  two 
seeds. 

A genus  containing  principally  American  annuals.  The 
common  species  is  P.  hispida,  which  has  several  varieties  of 
white,  variable,  and  white-blue  flowers,  the  original  colour 
being  purple ; it  has  been  introduced  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Major 
Convolvulus  : P.  harhigera , Nil,  hederacea3  Purshii,  all  have 
blue  flowers,  and  are  from  America ; scabrida  has  white,  as 
well  as  Forskfllii,  from  Egypt ; diversifolia  and  cuspidata 
have  purple  flowers,  and  are  from  Peru;  Billenii , from 
Guinea,  carulea  and  caruleseens,  from  India,  are  blue ; these 
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are  all  hardy,  and  some  are  medicinal.  P.  Learii , a beau- 
tiful shrubby  species,  requires  to  be  raised  in  the  frame,  and 
placed  there  in  winter,  but  it  bears  the  open  air  in  summer ; 
its  blossoms  are  very  large  and  dark  violet.  P.  Jiederacea  is 
an  annual,  with  lovely  blue  flowers ; P.  discolor  is  very  beau- 
tiful,— white,  with  blue  bands. 


P OLEM ONI  A CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  the  calyx  inferior,  formed  generally  like  a 
prism,  five-parted,  not  falling  off,  sometimes  irregular.  Corolla 
regular,  or  nearly  so,  five-lobed.  Stamens  five,  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  segments. 
Ovary  superior,  three-celled. — Herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite 
or  occasionally  alternate,  compound,  or  simple  leaves,  stem  occa- 
sionally climbing;  very  abundant  in  America  in  the  temperate 
parts,  less  common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  unknown  in  the  tropics ; 
they  have  slight  medicinal  uses. 

PHLOX. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Ventandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  a curved  tube;  stigma  three-cleft ; capsule  three-celled. 

From  the  G reek  for  flame.  A genus  of  North  American 

plants  of  various  colours — red,  pink,  purple,  white,  and 
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light  blue;  they  are  nearly  all  perennial  plants,  and  very 
ornamental  in  our  gardens,  as  they  flower  late  in  the  year, 
in  autumn,  when  every  flowering  plant  is  valuable.  P.  acu- 
minata, pyramidalis,  and  Carolina  are  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, their  fine  heads  of  flowers  being  different  shades  of 
purple;  P.  stolonifera,  prostrata,  and  setacea  are  creeping 
species,  with  blue,  or  red  flowers ; divaricata  and  Canadensis 
have  light  blue,  and  suaveolens  white  corollas : paniculata , 
corymbosa,  odorata , and  maculata  are  purple ; P.  Drum- 
mondii , a beautiful  annual,  with  lovely  red  flowers,  is  from 
Texas ; speciosa  is  a very  showy  kind  from  Columbia,  and 
there  are  many  others,  amounting  to  forty-five  species,  all 
hardy,  except  Floridana , which  requires  the  protection  of 
the  frame.  The  hybrids  and  varieties  have  become  very 
numerous,  and  are  all  extremely  useful  and  ornamental ; 
the  perennial  species  require  a good  rich  soil,  and  must  be 
divided  in  the  autumn,  and  replanted.  This  is  a valuable 
genus  for  the  garden. 


GILIA. 

Gen.  Cliar.  ( Pentandria  Monandria.)  Calyx  five-parted ; co- 
rolla monopetalous,  and  five-cleft. 
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American  plants  of  some  beauty,  and  all  hardy.  California 
produces  liniflora , white-flowered  ; tenuiflora  and  arenaria , 
rose-coloured;  tricolor,  yellow,  purple,  and  white;  multi - 
caulis,  blue,  and  aclrilleafolia , with  purple  flowers.  G.  co~ 
ronopjfolia  has  scarlet  blossoms,  and  is  a native  of  Carolina ; 
parviflora  and  capitata,  are  blue,  and  laciniata , purple-flow- 
ered, is  from  Chili.  All  Californian  annuals  should  be  sown 
in  light  soil  in  September,  as  the  plants  stand  the  winter 
better  than  the  heat  of  summer,  and  they  flower  in  May 
and  June. 


LEPTOSIPHQN. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  or  involucre  many- 
parted  ; corolla  monopetalous,  with  a very  slender  tube. 

Californian  annuals,  with  purple,  yellow,  or  purplish-yel- 
low flowers.  L.  grandiflorus , androsaceus , luteus,parviflorus} 
and  densiflorus  are  the  species,  and  all  hardy ; the  latter  is 
very  showy,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  three  or  four  months. 
Seeds  sown  in  pots  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  the  frame,  will 
plant  out  in  spring,  and  soon  flower ; those  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  April  will  flower  from  September  to  No- 
vember. 
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POLEMONIUM.  (Greek  Valerian.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  five-parted ; sta- 
mens placed  on  the  valves ; capsule  three-celled. 

A name  of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning.  P.  cceruleum 
is  a British  plant,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens ; its  bright  blue  flowers  and  pinnated  leaves  are  well 
known : there  is  a spotted  and  also  a white  variety.  P.  rep- 
tans  is  a North  American  species,  as  well  as  pulcherrimum, 
Richardsoni,  moschatum,  and  humile.  P.  Mexicanum  is  from 
Mexico,  with  blue  nodding  flowers.  These  plants  succeed 
best  in  chalky  or  gravelly  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  divided. 


COBiEA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  five-cleft,  bell- 
shaped, five-cornered,  and  winged ; corolla  bell-shaped,  with  five 
blunt  lobes;  stamens  curved  down;  filaments  spiral;  capsule 
obovate,  from  three-  to  five-celled ; seeds  imbricated,  edged. 

A Mexican  genus,  named  from  Cobo,  a Spaniard.  C. 
scandens  has  become  hardy,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  climbing  plants ; the  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
large,  at  first  green,  then  purple,  the  leaves  are  pinnated, 
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and  have  a tendril  at  the  point ; this  beautiful  plant  should 
be  grown  in  a rich  sandy  loam,  and  turned  out  in  summer, 
when  it  will  speedily  cover  a wall,  clinging  by  its  own  ten- 
drils, if  the  wall  be  rough.  C.  stijpularis  has  yellow  flowers, 
and  will  also  bear  the  open  air,  but  the  roots  must  be  well 
protected  from  the  frost. 


HYDROPHYLLACEM . 

Exogens,  with  the  flowers  arranged  in  racemes,  or  spikes,  or 
occasionally  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  inferior, 
deeply  five-cleft,  not  falling  off.  Corolla  monopetalous,  proceed- 
ing from  below  the  ovary,  regular,  shortly  five-cleft,  between  bell- 
shaped and  flat,  with  a short  tube,  rarely  funnel-shaped.  Sta- 
mens five,  on  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  segments. — Her- 
baceous plants,  often  rough  ; leaves  often  lobed,  alternate,  or  the 
lower  one  opposite ; principally  natives  of  North  and  parts  of 
South  America ; properties  of  little  value ; flowers  gay. 

NEMOPHILA. 

Gen.  Char.  (. Ventandria  Monogynia.)  Elowers  inferior,  monope- 
talous ; capsule  one-celled,  with  fleshy  divisions  fixed  to  a longi- 
tudinal dorsal  axis,  otherwise  loose,  bearing  the  seeds  on  their 
inner  surface. 

p 
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Erom  the  Greek  for  a grove  and  to  love , the  locality  of 
N.  pJiacelioides  being  shady  woods.  This  pretty  plant,  so 
well  known  in  our  gardens,  was  introduced  from  America 
not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  now  become  a 
general  favourite ; it  is  quite  hardy,  and  the  self-sown  seeds 
of  the  previous  year  produce  strong  plants  early  in  the 
season ; their  pale  blue  flowers  are  very  pretty  and  nume- 
rous, and  the  leaves  are  divided  and  very  soft.  N.  parvi- 
flora  is  from  Columbia,  and  has  small  flowers ; aurita,  pur- 
ple ; atomaria,  spotted ; insignis,  blue-white ; and  liniflora, 
blue ; these  and  others  are  all  hardy  annuals,  introduced 
from  California.  The  seeds  require  sowing  in  the  spring  in 
common  soil,  and  the  plants  prefer  shade. 


EUTOCA. 

Gen.  Char.  {Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  not  falling  off ; 
corolla  bell-shaped,  five-cleft ; stamens  long. 

This  genus  is  not  very  striking,  but  there  are  seven  hardy 
species  : — Menziesii  and  FranJclinii , purple ; parviflora  and 
sericea,  blue,  from  North  America;  and  viscida , divaricata, 
and  Wrangeliana,  from  California,  all  with  blue  flowers; 
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viscida  is  a handsome  species,  the  flowers  numerous,  an 
inch  across,  bright  blue,  with  a rose-coloured  centre.  Com- 
mon garden  soil  is  sufficient  for  them. 


PI  UMBA  GIN  ACE JE. 

Exogens,  with  the  flowers  either  loosely  panicled  or  contracted 
into  heads.  Calyx  tubular,  plaited,  not  falling  off,  sometimes 
coloured.  Corolla  of  very  thin  texture,  monopetalous,  with  a 
narrow,  angular  tube,  or  of  five  petals,  which  have  a long  narrow 
claw.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals  or  divisions. — Herbaceous 
plants  or  under-shrubs ; leaves  alternate  or  clustered,  undivided, 
and  sheathing  at  the  base  ; natives  principally  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world  ; properties  of  some,  tonic  and  astringent,  of 
others,  acrid  and  caustic. 

ARMERIA.  (Thrift.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Becandria  Pentagynia .)  Calyx  two-leaved,  mem- 
branous, entire,  plaited ; petals  five  ; seed  one  ; flowers  in  heads, 
with  a common,  many-leaved  involucre. 

Name  of  doubtful  meaning.  A . vulgaris , or  Thrift,  is  a 
well-known  European  plant  in  almost  every  garden,  as  it 
forms  a most  valuable  edging  to  borders  where  Box  is  not 
used ; it  is  a neat  little  plant,  with  narrow,  flat  leaves,  and 
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round  heads  of  pretty  lilac  flowers ; A.  maritima  is  a British 
species  very  similar  to  it.  There  are  other  European  species, 
of  which  the  following  are  a few : — A.  arenaria,  littoralis, 
and  latifolia,  with  pink-lilac  flowers;  alpina,  with  pink; 
and  fasciculata,  with  blue  flowers;  alliacea,  with  white,  and 
scorzonerifolia,  with  lilac  flowers;  besides  several  others, 
which  are  also  hardy ; A.  Lusitanica  requires  the  frame. 


STATIOE.  (Sea  Lavender.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Pentagynia .)  Calyx  two-leaved,  entire, 
plaited,  membranous  and  dry;  petals  five;  flowers  scattered  in  a 
panicle  or  spiked  scape. 

From  the  Greek  for  to  stop , as  it  was  used  to  stop  some 
disorders.  This  is  a very  numerous  and  handsome  genus ; 
our  species,  S.  Limonium  and  reticulata , are  both  natives 
of  muddy  sea-shores,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Sea 
Lavender.  There  are  several  very  handsome  European  spe- 
cies : amongst  them  are  S.  speciosa , from  Bussia,  with  small 
red  flowers  in  a very  close,  branched  scape ; S.  conspicua, 
also  from  Bussia,  with  red  flowers  ; S.  echioides  has  a large 
loose  scape  of  pale  blue  flowers,  and  rough  leaves.  Those 
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with  yellow  flowers  are  S.ferulacea  and  alata,  from  Siberia  ; 
and  S.  sinuata,  a native  of  the  Levant,*  Siberia  and  the 
Cape  produce  several  species.  These  and  others  are  hardy, 
but  some  are  cultivated  in  the  frame,  as  auriculafoUa , spa- 
thulata , cor  data,  emarginata,palmaris,  and  a few  more  which 
are  natives  of  Barbary,  the  Levant,  etc.  The  roots  may  be 
divided,  and  should  have  plenty  of  space. 


PRIMULA  CEJS. 

Exogens,  with  the  flowers  either  on  stalks  from  the  root,  and 
in  umbels,  or  arranged  amongst  the  leaves.  Calyx  five-cleft,  in- 
ferior, regular,  and  not  falling.  Corolla  monopetalous,  regular, 
five-cleft.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla,  equal  in  number  to 
the  segments,  and  opposite. — Annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  sometimes  almost  shrubby ; leaves  usually  at  the  root ; 
common  in  the  northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  world ; some  of 
them  have  medicinal  properties,  but  they  are  more  esteemed  for 
their  flowers. 

ANDBOSACE. 

4 

Char.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Elower  inferior,  mono- 
petalous ; corolla  salver-shaped,  contracted  at  the  orifice ; stigma 
globose ; capsule  one-celled. 
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From  the  Greek  for  a man  and  a buckler,  but  probably 
this  name  was  applied  to  another  genus.  These  are  pretty 
mountain  plants  from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A. 
maxima,  elongata , septentrionalis,  lactea,  and  nana  have 
white  flowers ; villosa,  Chamajasme,  albana,  and  obtusifolia 
are  pink;  and  there  are  many  others  with  lilac,  rose,  and 
straw-coloured  flowers  : A.  lanuginosa  is  a beautiful  species 
from  the  Himalayas.  These  plants  require  turfy  loam  and 
peat,  which  should  be  well  drained ; they  are  suitable  for 
rock  work. 


PBIMULA.  (Primrose.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Pentandria  Monogynia. ) Flower  inferior;  corolla 
monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  pervious  at  the  orifice ; stigma 
globose ; capsule  one-celled. 

Named  from  primus,  the  first,  the  plants  being  remark- 
able for  flowering  very  early.  This  genus  contains  the  per- 
ennials known  to  us  under  the  common  names  of  Primrose, 
Cowslip,  Oxlip,  Polyanthus,  and  Auricula.  P.  vulgaris,  the 
favourite  Primrose  of  our  hedges,  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
and  its  brimstone-coloured  flowers  are  well  known;  occa- 
sionally varieties  are  found  even  in  a wild  state,  as  white,  or 
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purplish  blossoms,  or  double,  and  the  writer  has  found 
several  specimens  where  there  were  two  distinct  corollas, 
— one  within  the  other,  as  though  a child  had  been  string- 
ing them  together.  When  cultivated  they  soon  change  their 
colours,  which  in  a few  seasons  become  permanent;  some 
writers  consider  the  Cowslip  and  Oxlip  as  varieties  only, 
and  in  this  case  they  divide  the  cultivated  into  two  sorts. 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses ; the  former  having  each  blos- 
som on  a separate  stalk  from  the  root,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
latter  their  flowers  in  umbels.  We  have  some  beautiful 
varieties  of  both  in  our  gardens,  and  very  valuable  they  are 
as  ornaments  in  the  spring.  P.  elatior  is  the  Oxlip,  and 
P.  veris  the  Cowslip,  the  latter  producing  the  Polyanthus 
when  cultivated;  its  leaves  have  been  used  as  pot-herbs; 
the  flowers  possess  sedative  properties,  and  are  made  into 
wine;  the  root  smells  like  Anise  ( Pimpinella  Anisum),  and 
was  formerly  used  as  a tonic : the  roots  and  leaves  of  the 
Primrose  have  the  same  smell,  and  were  formerly  ground 
and  used  as  snuff.  P.  Auricula  is  a Swiss  plant,  and  is 
the  well-known  and  favourite  Auricula  of  our  gardens.  In 
its  wild  state  the  flower  is  yellow  and  red,  sometimes 
purple ; but  when  cultivated,  it  produces  a great  number  of 
varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  appearance,  and  also 
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smell : the  whole  plant  is,  in  some  varieties,  covered  with 
a white  powder,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  P.  cor- 
tusioides,  from  Siberia,  with  red  flowers,  is  a fine  species, 
as  wrell  as  dentiflora,  the  red  petals  of  wrhich  are  toothed 
at  the  edge ; marginata  has  the  leaves  white  with  powder 
at  the  edge,  and  a pink  blossom;  it  is  a Swiss  plant.  P. 
suaveolens,  a sweet-scented  species,  a native  of  Naples,  with 
yellow  flowers,  was  introduced  thirty  years  ago.  P.farinosa 
is  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  one  of  the  prettiest  British  spe- 
cies ; it  has  red  flowers.  P.  Stuartii  is  a beautiful  Primrose 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which,  Mr.  Boyle  says,  gives 
a yellow  glow  to  those  regions : the  plant  bears  the  cold  of 
Scotland,  where  it  has  been  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, and  will  probably  gradually  become  common : it  is 
sixteen  inches  high ; the  leaves  are  handsome,  and  covered 
below’  with  a yellowish  meal;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
form  a handsome  head.  “ P.  SiJcJcimensis Hr.  Hooker  says, 
“ is  the  pride  of  the  alpine  Primulas,  inhabiting  wet,  boggy 
places  at  elevations  of  from  twelve  to  seventeen  thousand 
feet,  at  Lachen  and  Lachong  (in  the  Himalayas),  covering 
acres  with  a yellow  carpet  in  May  and  June."  It  is  the 
tallest  Primula  in  cultivation,  and  has  flowers  of  a lemon- 
colour:  it  will  probably  become  hardy  here,  but  is  only 
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lately  introduced.  P.  nivea,  a Siberian  plant,  has  pure  white 
flowers.  P.  capitata  is  another  fine  species ; the  flowers 
form  a compact,  globose  head ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
nearly  white,  the  limb  purple  : it  will  probably  be  hardy  here, 
and  greatly  resembles  our  P.farinosa  and  Scotica. 

There  are  altogether  about  fifty  species,  a few  only  re- 
quiring the  frame,  as  P.  prcenitens , or  Sinensis , the  glossy 
Chinese  Primrose,  has  three  varieties  differing  from  its  re- 
gular pink  colour,  as  rose-coloured,  white-flowered,  and 
jagged  rose  flowers ; amcena , from  the  Caucasus,  and  Per- 
reiniana,  from  Spain,  both  purple ; and  involucrata,  yellow, 
from  Egypt. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Auricula  is  a somewhat  nice  art, 
at  least  to  produce  those  considered  florists'  flowers  : if 
neglected  they  gradually  degenerate,  and  their  fine  colours 
are  lost.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  “ equal  proportions  of 
fresh  garden-mould  and  well-rotted  cow-dung,  to  which  add 
a little  sea-sand."  They  are  increased  by  offsets  or  seeds, 
the  latter  sown  in  March;  the  offsets  are  taken  from  the 
old  plant,  when  it  has  done  flowering,  and  should  be  planted 
carefully  in  the  soil  above  mentioned,  the  old  roots  also 
having  fresh  soil  supplied  to  them ; they  should  be  parted 
once  in  three  years.  The  choice  sorts  should  be  kept  in 
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the  frame  during  the  winter.  The  Polyanthus  requires 
very  nearly  the  same  management,  but  the  plants  prefer  a 
shady  border,  as  they  are  often  killed  by  the  heat  of  summer; 
the  choice  sorts  should  be  protected  from  frosts;  Double 
Primroses  also  require  care  in  the  same  way.  The  Poly- 
anthus should  be  inserted  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the 
young  shoots  divided  from  the  old  plants  after  flowering, 
and  well  watered  at  the  time ; they  require  fresh  loam,  ma- 
nure, sand,  and  leaf-mould.  In  March  the  soil  should  be 
removed  from  around  them,  and  some  rich  manure  supplied; 
when  the  flowers  show,  a few  of  the  buds  should  be  picked 
off,  to  render  the  rest  finer. 


DODECATHEON.  (American  Cowslip.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Fentandria  Monogynia.)  Elower  inferior;  corolla 
monopetalous,  reflexed;  stigma  obtuse;  capsule  one-celled, 
oblong. 

The  reason  of  the  word,  which  means  twelve  gods , being 
applied  to  this  genus,  is  not  known.  D.  media  is  the  American 
Cowslip ; it  is  a native  of  Virginia,  and  is  a very  beautiful 
plant.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  all  proceeding  from  the  root, 
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and  lying  flat  on  the  ground;  the  flower-stalk  tall,  and 
bearing  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  drooping  flowers  of  a light 
purple  hue,  the  petals  of  which  turn  back  as  in  the  Cycla- 
men, and  the  stamens  and  pistil  protrude : it  has  several 
varieties,  either  with  lilac,  white,  or  rose-coloured  petals. 
D.  integrifolium  is  also  from  America,  and  gig  ant  ea  is  a 
beautiful  species.  They  must  have  rich  garden-mould,  a 
shady  situation  and  moisture,  and  the  roots  separated  every 
three  or  four  years. 


SOLDANELLA. 

' Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Flower  inferior;  corolla 
monopetalous,  torn ; stigma  simple ; capsule  one-celled. 

The  name  arises  from  the  form  of  the  leaves,  being  round 
like  pieces  of  money,  from  solidus,  a shilling.  Beautiful 
little  alpine  plants  from  Switzerland  and  Hungary.  S.  al- 
pina  and  montana  have  blue  flowers  in  small  umbels,  with 
the  petals  cut  or  torn  at  the  edges ; pusilla , violet,  and 
minima,  blue-flowered,  are  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains ; 
Clusii  has  also  a blue  blossom.  The  soil  should  be  heath- 
mould. 
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CYCLAMEN. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  inferior;  corolla 
monopetalous,  reflexed ; stigma  acute ; capsule  one-celled,  pulpy 
within. 

Derived  from  the  Greek  for  a circle,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  coils  of  the  fruitstalks,  which,,  when  the  flowers 
have  faded,  twist  round  like  a corkscrew,  and  lie  close  to 
the  ground  till  the  seeds  ripen.  There  is  one  British  species 
of  this  pretty  genus,  C.  hederafolium,  found  occasionally  on 
banks.  C.  Coum  and  vernum  have  round  leaves,  and  light 
red  flowers;  C.  Europium  has  them  lilac,  and  the  leaves 
are  also  round;  C.  Neapolitanum  has  red  flowers;  C.  re- 
pandum,  red,  and  latifolium,  red,  from  Greece,  require  the 
frame : the  flowers  of  all  the  species  droop  on  the  stalk,  but 
the  petals  turn  back.  Heath-mould  is  considered  the  best 
soil  for  these  plants,  and  they  should  have  a sheltered  posi- 
tion and  warm  aspect,  but  open  and  airy ; offsets  may  be 
taken  in  June,  when  the  roots  may  be  transplanted  without 
fear.  Some  of  the  tender  species,  or  those  that  are  required 
to  flower  early,  as  in  February  or  March,  must  be  protected. 
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LYSIMACHIA.  (Loosestrife.) 

Gen.  Char . (Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Flower  inferior ; corolla 
monopetalous,  rotate ; stigma  obtuse ; capsule  one-celled,  ten- 
valved. 

Linneeus  says  this  genus  took  its  name  from  King  Lysi- 
machus,  of  Sicily.  The  British  species  are  L.  Nummularia 
and  nemorum,  both  creeping  or  procumbent  plants,  with 
yellow  flowers ; L.  vulgaris,  a tall  upright  plant,  with  com- 
pound racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  and  thyrsiflora.  Some  of 
the  foreign  species  are  handsome : L.  epliemerum  is  a na- 
tive of  Spain,  with  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers ; L. 
dubia  is  a Levant  species,  with  purple  flowers  : and  there  are 
many  with  yellow,  namely,  L.  angustifolia,  stricta , capitata, 
quadrifolia,  longifolia,  etc.,  natives  of  North  America;  and 
verticillata , from  Hungary : L.  Azorica,  from  the  Azores, 
and  anagalloides,  from  Crete,  require  the  frame.  They  all 
flourish  in  common  garden  soil. 


ANAGALLIS.  (Pimpernel.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.')  Flower  inferior ; corolla 
monopetalous,  rotate  ; stigma  capitate ; capsule  one-celled,  cut 
round. 
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Prom  the  Greek  for  to  laugh , as  the  plants  remove  diseases 
which  cause  low  spirits.  A.  arvensis , the  well-known  scar- 
let flower  called  Pimpernel,  or  Poor  Man's  Weather-glass, 
is  a pretty  British  plant,  which  opens  its  flowers  only  in  fine 
weather,  and  then  generally  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
about  two  o'clock ; A.  tenella  is  a British  bog  plant,  with 
delicate  pink  flowers.  A.  Webhiana , Wellsiana , Marry atta, 
and  Monelii,  European  species,  require  the  frame ; the  latter 
forms  a beautiful  bed,  the  fine  blue  flowers  expanding  to  the 
sun  from  May  to  late  in  August  or  September;  it  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  and  requires  a light  soil. 


JASMIN  A CEAE. 

Exogens,  with  the  flowers  opposite,  in  corymbs,  white  or  yel- 
low, often  sweet-scented.  Calyx  with  from  five  to  eight  divisions 
or  teeth,  not  falling  off.  Corolla  monopetalous,  proceeding  from 
below  the  ovary,  regular,  with  a tube ; the  top  salver-shaped,  with 
from  five  to  eight  divisions,  which  lie  laterally  upon  each  other, 
and  are  twisted  in  bud.  Stamens  two,  growing  on  the  tube. — 
Shrubs,  often  with  twining  stems ; leaves  opposite  or  alternate, 
mostly  compound,  tern  ate,  or  pinnate,  with  an  odd  one,  some- 
times simple ; mostly  tropical ; flowers  very  fragrant,  and  pro- 
ducing oil. 
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JASMINUM.  (Jasmine.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Diandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  five-  or  eight-cleft, 
monopetalous,  regular ; berry  with  two  divisions ; seeds  solitary, 
with  a covering. 

From  the  Italian  name  for  these  plants.  J.  officinale,  the 
common  white  Jasmine,  was  introduced  into  this  country 
three  centuries  ago,  probably  from  the  East  Indies ; there 
are  three  varieties,  the  double-blossomed,  the  white-edged, 
and  yellow-edged.  This  pretty  climbing  plant,  with  its 
sweet-scented  and  star-like  flower,  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
the  only  hardy  white  flowering  species  we  have ; the  rest 
are  yellow,  as  J.  fruticans,  the  common  yellow  Jasmine  of 
the  South  of  Europe ; also  Jiuwile,  the  Italian  yellow-flowered 
species.  We  have  now  two  introduced  into  the  garden  from 
Nepaul,  J.  lieterophyllum  and  revolutum ; the  latter  flowers 
as  early  as  March,  and  is  therefore  particularly  valuable. 
The  remainder  of  the  thirty-seven  introduced  species  require 
the  greenhouse  or  hothouseAThe  perfume  is  obtained  from  J. 
officinale  and  other  species,  and  is  known, by  the  name  of 
Oil  of  Jasmine. 

Mr.  Fortune  has  introduced  J.  nudiflorum,  a species  so 
hardy  that  it  flowers  in  the  garden  from  December  to  Febru- 
ary, and  after  that  time  the  leaves  expand ; the  fine  yellow 
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flowers  have  a singular  appearance  unaccompanied  by  the 
leaves  at  that  early  period.  Common  garden  soil,  mixed 
with  leaf-mould,  is  suitable  to  them  all. 


mHUTIACUM 

Exogens,  with  regular  symmetrical  flowers ; the  calyx  inferior, 
five-parted.  Corolla  monopetalous,  tubular,  divided  into  as  many 
segments  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  segments  of 
the  corolla,  and  equal  in  number.  Leaves  simple. — Trees  or 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  covered  with  a harsh  down ; natives 
mostly  of  the  tropics,  with  some  medicinal  properties. 

HELIOTKOPIUM.  (Turnsole.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Tentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-parted  ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  orifice  without  teeth,  limb  five-cleft,  folds  plaited, 
simple  or  toothed  ; stamens  included  ; stigma  peltate  ; nuts  four, 
cohering,  without  a common  receptacle. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  sun  and  to  turn , as  the  flowers  turn 
to  the  sun,  and  the  name  Turnsole  given  to  this  genus  has 
the  same  meaning.  H.  Peruvianum  is  the  favourite  He* 
liotrope  of  our  greenhouses,  frames,  and  gardens,  with  its 
spikes  of  pretty  lilac  flowers,  producing  so  sweet  a scent. 
H.  corymhosum , a larger  species,  also  from  Pern,  with  lilac 
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flowers,  differing  but  slightly,  and  is  also  as  hardy.  The 
South  of  Europe  produces  several  species  with  white 
flowers,  II.  Europaum,  oblonglfolium , and  commutatum.  H. 
suaveolens  is  sweet-scented,  a native  of  the  Caucasus ; obova- 
tum , from  Nepaul ; and  JEgyptiacum,  from  Egypt : all  these 
have  the  blossom  white. 

The  Heliotrope  is  treated  like  the  Geranium,  as  regards 
its  culture ; cuttings  must  be  taken  from  healthy  plants, 
potted,  and  placed  in  the  frame  or  greenhouse  for  the  win- 
ter; in  April  they  may  be  exposed  gradually  to  the  open 
air,  and  turned  out  in  May  into  good  rich  soil. 


NOLANACEjE. 

Exogens,  with  regular,  symmetrical  flowers.  The  calyx  five- 
parted.  Corolla  monopetalous,  plaited  when  in  bud,  usually 
thickened  in  the  tube.  Stamens  five,  equal,  inserted  into  the 
tube,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong, 
two-celled.  Leaves  alternate. — Prostrate  or  erect  herbs  ; natives 
of  South  America  ; uses  unknown. 

NOLAN  A. 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  turbinate  ; corolla 
campanulate,  plaited ; nuts  five,  two-  or  four-celled. 
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The  word  means  a little  bell,  from  the  bell-shaped  corolla. 
N.  prostrata  is  a Peruvian  plant,  with  pretty  blue  flowers, 
and  is  now  a hardy  annual  in  our  gardens ; N.  paradoxica 
and  atriplicifolia  are  also  hardy  annuals,  and  have  blue 
flowers.  N.  tenella,  from  Chili,  is  a shrub,  with  blue  flowers 
also,  and  requires  the  protection  of  the  frame. 


B ORA  GINA  CBJE. 

Exogens,  with  regular,  symmetrical  flowers.  Calyx  with  four 
or  five  divisions.  Corolla  monopetalous,  generally  regular,  four- 
or  five-parted,  fixed  below  the  ovary.  Stamens  inserted  on  the 
corolla,  alternate  with  the  segments.  Leaves  alternate,  often 
covered  with  rough  hairs. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs;  na- 
tives principally^  the  temperate  countries  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ; properties  soft  and  mucilaginous. 

CERINTHE.  (Honey  wort.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  tubular,  ventri- 
cose ; nuts  two,  each  two-celled,  open  at  the  base. 

From  the  Greek  for  wax  and  flower ; and  the  attraction 
the  flowers  offer  to  bees,  induces  us  to  call  the  plants  Honey- 
wort.  The  European  species  are  C.  major , minor , aspera , 
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maculata,  and  alpha:  they  have  yellowish-purple  or  yel- 
lowish-red flowers.  C.  retorta  is  from  the  Levant.  They 
are  hardy  annuals,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation. 


ECHIUM.  (Yiper's  Bugloss.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  five-parted ; corolla 
campanulate,  with  unequal,  obtuse  segments,  the  two  upper  the 
longest,  orifice  open ; filaments  unequal,  drooping ; stigma  ob- 
tuse. 

Prom  the  Greek  for  viper , on  account  of  the  spotted 
stem  and  the  resemblance  the  seeds  have  to  the  head  of  a 
viper.  E.  vulgare  is  a well-known  British  species,  its  red 
and  purple  flowers  often  enlivening  waste  places,  but  it  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  genus  have  very  unpleasant  leaves,  being 
prickly  or  rough  to  the  touch.  There  are  species  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world;  a few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
only  can  be  mentioned.  E.  grandiflorum  (ors  macranthum) 
is  a native  of  Madeira : the  leaves  are  large  and  very  rough, 
and  the  pinkish-violet  flowers  handsome.  The  European 
species  have  various-coloured  flowers — white,  red,  blue,  and 
pink;  they  are petrceum , calycinum, plantagineum,  Lusitani- 
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cum,  Australe , Simsii,  Italicum , rubrum , and  several  others. 
I], prostratum  is  an  Egyptian  species;  parviflorum  is  from 
Barbary;  asperinum  from  the  Caucasus — a very  rough- 
leaved species ; and  there  are  others,  both  annuals  and  bi- 
ennials. A light  soil  and  sandy  loam  is  suitable  to  them. 


LYCOPSIS.  (Wild  Bugloss.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
five-lobed,  with  a covered  tube  and  obtuse  limb,  scales  at  the 
orifice ; stigma  emarginate ; nuts  hollow  at  the  base. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  eye  and  wolf,  the  small  blue 
flowers  having  some  resemblance  to  the  eyes  of  a wolf.  L. 
arvensis,  Wild  Bugloss,  is  a well-known  British  plant,  with 
very  small  blue  flowers  and  rough  leaves ; L.  variegata  and 
orientalis  are  from  Italy,  also  with  blue  flowers  and  prickly 
leaves.  L.  echioides  is  from  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and 
quite  hardy ; it  is  a beautiful  species,  the  orange-coloured 
flowers  having  fine  purple  spots  where  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla join ; a new  generic  name  ( Amelia ) has  been  given  to 
it. 
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ANCHUSA.  (Bugloss.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-cleft;  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  a half  five-cleft  spreading  limb,  orifice  closed 
with  five  prominent  scales ; anthers  included ; seeds  gibbous. 

Named  from  the  Greek  word  for  paint,  as  the  roots  of 
A.  tinctoria  yield  a deep  red  substance,  used  in  colouring 
oils,  etc.;  it  is  common  in  the  south  of  Prance,  with  purple 
flowers.  A few  of  the  other  European  species  are  A.  Bar - 
relieri , angustifolia , undulata , and  paniculata  (or  Italica), 
the  Italian  Bugloss,  a common  but  beautiful  species,  with 
purple  or  blue  flowers;  A.  ochroleuca  grows  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  has  pale  yellow  blossoms ; the  British  species 
is  A.  officinalis.  Egypt  produces  hispida  and  verrucosa ; 
Siberia,  Gmelini  and  rupestris.  These  plants  require  very 
little  care. 


MYOSOTIS.  (S  corpion  - grass,  Forget-me-not.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  five-parted ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  closed  with  scales ; limb  five-parted,  obtuse ; sta- 
mens included ; stigma  capitate ; nuts  four,  distinct. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  mouse  and  ear , as  the  soft 
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velvety  leaves  are  like  the  ear  of  a mouse.  M.  palustris, 
Scorpion- grass,  is  so  called  from  the  racemes  of  blue  flowers 
bending  like  a scorpion's  tail : it  is  a beautiful  plant,  com- 
mon almost  everywhere,  but  varying  in  height  and  appear- 
ance according  to  situation,  preferring  a wet  locality.  The 
European  species  are  very  similar,  all  with  curved  racemes 
of  blue  flowers  differing  in  some  slight  degree.  Asia  yields 
several,  as  lithosjoermifolia , sericea , littoralis , peduncularis , 
clavata,  and  ungulata ; Calif  or  nica  is  from  America,  and 
Australis  from  New  South  Wales. 


BORAGO. 

Gsn.  Char.  {Tentandria Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-parted;  corolla 
rotate,  with  acute  segments,  orifice  crowned;  filaments  approach- 
ing each  other ; seeds  rounded. 

The  name  is  thought  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  word  co- 
rago,  and  the  genus  to  have  received  it  from  its  cordial 
qualities.  B.  officinalis  is  a handsome  British  plant,  with 
a terminal  many-flowered  spike  of  bright  blue  flowers ; its 
leaves  are  supposed  to  impart  a coolness  to  any  liquor  in 
which  they  are  steeped,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  exhila- 
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rating  properties ; but  it  is  not  now  used.  B.  crass  folia 
is  a Persian  species,  with  pink  flowers ; B.  laxiflora  has  bell- 
shaped blue  flowers,  and  is  a native  of  Corsica ; B.  orientalis 
is  a Turkish  species,  and  Cretica  is  from  Greece.  They 
grow  in  common  soil. 


LAMIA  CBM 

Exogens,  with  irregular,  unsymmetrical  flowers.  Calyx  ta- 
bular, inferior,  lasting,  the  odd  tooth  being  next  the  axis,  regu- 
larly five-  or  ten-toothed,  or  irregularly  two-lipped,  or  three-  to 
ten-toothed.  Corolla  monopetalous,  growing  below  the  ovary, 
two-lipped,  the  upper  undivided  or  two-cleft,  overlapping  the 
lower,  which  is  larger  and  three-lobed.  Stamens  four,  two  long 
and  two  short,  inserted  upon  the  corolla.  Leaves  divided  or 
not,  covered  with  receptacles  of  aromatic  oil. — Herbaceous  plants 
or  under-shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  regions;  properties  fra- 
grant and  aromatic. 

LAYANDULA.  (Lavender.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Bidynamia  Gymnospermia.)  Calyx  ovate,  some- 
what toothed,  supported  by  a bract ; corolla  inverted  in  position ; 
stamens  within  the  tube. 

Erom  lavere , to  wash,  alluding  to  the  distilled  water 
made  from  L.  Spica,  the  common  Lavender,  which  is  a na- 
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tive  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  Oil  of  Lavender  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers ; sixty  ounces  of  flowers  are  required 
to  produce  one  of  oil ; it  is  used  in  making  Lavender-water, 
and  also  as  a stimulant  medicine;  this  plant  is  occasionally 
found  in  our  gardens  with  white  flowers.  L.  latifolia,  an- 
other hardy  species,  is  called  the  Broad-leaved  Lavender; 
some  tender  species  are  natives  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 
and  East  Indies.  L.pedunculata  requires  the  frame,  it  has 
blue  flowers ; L.  Stosc/ms , the  Erench  Lavender,  is  a tender 
plant,  but  handsomer  than  Sjoica.  They  all  prefer  a dry, 
chalky  soil,  and  an  airy  locality,  and  they  are  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  planted  in  the  autumn. 


SALVIA.  (Sage,  Clary.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Biandria  Monogynia .)  Corolla  gaping,  irregular, 
and  monopetalous ; filaments  stalked ; seeds  naked. 

Erom  salvare , to  save,  from  the  supposed  healing  qualities. 
This  is  an  extensive  genus  of  aromatic  plants,  some  of  them 
very  ornamental,  and  others  possessing  useful  properties. 
Our  well-known  species  are  S.pratensis  and  verbenaca,  both 
with  violet-coloured  flowers ; the  latter  species  is  said  to  be 
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found  on  all  tlie  four  continents ; the  seeds  produce  a muci- 
lage, which  when  applied  to  the  eye  soon  envelopes  any 
sand  or  dust,  and  brings  it  out ; hence  called  Clear-eye,  or 
Clary.  S.  officinalis , the  garden  Sage,  used  as  a herb  in 
seasoning,  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe ; it  was  for- 
merly used  as  a medicine.  S.  Horminum  is  the  Clary,  with 
two  varieties,  the  purple  and  red-topped.  S.  Indica  has 
blue  flowers ; S.formosa,  from  Peru,  and  S.  splendens,  from 
Mexico,  are  scarlet,  the  latter  particularly  showy  and  more 
hardy  than  the  Indian  species,  in  some  places  the  old  roots 
bearing  the  winter,  and  blooming  profusely  in  the  summer. 
S.  patens,  a frame  species,  with  blue  flowers,  is  a native  of 
Mexico ; S.  bicolor  is  more  hardy  though  it  is  from  Barbary, 
it  has  blue  and  yellow  flowers.  S.  angustifolia  is  a fine 
blue-flowered  Salvia,  and  flowers  profusely  in  the  open  air, 
though  a native  of  Mexico ; in  winter  the  roots  require  a 
cool  frame.  There  are  a great  many  species,  some  of  them 
hardy  or  half  hardy,  but  others  requiring  the  greenhouse  or 
stove.  A soil  of  leaf-mould  and  loam  suits  them  best,  and 
they  are  increased  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the  roots. 
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VERBENA  CEJE. 

Exogens,  with  irregular,  unsymmetrical  flowers.  Calyx  tubu- 
lar, not  falling,  inferior.  Corolla  monopetalous,  below  the  ovary, 
tubular,  generally  with  an  irregular  limb,  falling  off.  Stamens 
usually  four,  two  long  and  two  short,  occasionally  only  two. 
Leaves  simple  or  compound. — Trees  or  shrubs  in  the  tropics, 
herbaceous  plants  in  the  more  temperate  countries ; properties 
slightly  aromatic. 

ALOYSIA.  ' 

Gen! Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiosperma .)  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft ; 
corolla  tubular,  four-lobed ; stamens  four,  perfect ; stigma  notched 
at  the  end ; seeds  two. 

Named  after  her  Majesty  Maria  Louisa,  Queen  of  Spain, 
by  Paulo,  a Spanish  botanist.  This  beautiful  shrub,  for- 
merly called  Verbena  triphylla , is  now  designated  A.  citro- 
dora,  from  its  lemon-scented  leaves,  which  are  linear  lan- 
ceolate, and  growing  three  together;  the  flowers  are  very 
small,  but  in  compound  spikes,  and  of  a pale  purple ; it  is 
a native  of  Chili,  and  has  been  known  in  our  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  for  some  years.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  Channel  Islands  it  is  quite  hardy,  bearing  the  win- 
ters well,  and  growing  to  a height  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
the  cottage  gardens.  The  leaves  smell  powerfully  when 
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drawn  through  the  hand.  It  requires  the  shelter  of  the 
frame  in  general  through  the  winter,  but  is  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion in  rich  light  soil,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings. 


VERBENA.  (Vervain.) 

Gen,  Char.  (Didynamia  Angiospermia .)  Calyx  five-cleft;  co- 
rolla funnel-shaped,  with  an  incurved  tube,  and  an  unequal  five- 
cleft  limb ; stamens  four,  fertile ; fruit  bladdery,  covered,  wi- 
thering ; seeds  four. 

Said  to  be  derived  from  ferfaen , the  Celtic  name  for  the 
common  Vervain,  V.  officinalis , a native  of  England,  a plant 
held  sacred  by  the  ancients,  and  also  used  medicinally,  but 
now  out  of  repute.  North  America  yields  many  species, 
with  violet,  blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  which  are  to- 
lerably hardy,  as  paniculata , angustifolia , Caroliniana , etc. 
Some  others  require  the  shelter  of  the  frame  in  winter,  as 
our  favourite  scarlet-flowered  V.  melindres,  which  forms 
such  beautiful  beds ; Aubletia  and  multifida , rose-coloured ; 
also  Lambertii  and  amoena , purple  ; teucrioides , white- 
pink  ; scabra,  violet ; sulphurea,  straw-coloured ; Araniana , 
purple-flowered;  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  in- 
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creased  by  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn  and  placed  in  the 
frame. 

A variety  of  V.  melindres,  called  chamadwifolia,  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  in  many  situations  will  stand  the  win- 
ter. In  Curtis's  e Botanical  Magazine'  there  are  the  follow- 
ing remarks  concerning  it : — “ No  plant  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  exhibits  flowers  of  so  brilliant  and  dazzling  a 
scarlet  as  the  present ; and  although  a native  of  the  Banda 
Orientate,  the  Plata,  and  the  whole  of  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  far  as  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  St.  Luis,  it  is 
found  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  with  us,  and  to  bear  our 
moderate  winters  unhurt.  It  should,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  character  of  the  soil  in  its  native  country,  and  indeed 
from  what  we  know  of  the  habit  of  almost  the  whole  genus, 
have  its  roots  well  drained.  It  is  then,  too,  better  able  to 
repel  the  effects  of  our  severer  frosts.  It  flowers  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  if  planted  in  patches  of  considerable 
size,  or  beds,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  splendour  of 
its  appearance  without  seeing  it."  This  genus  evidently  re- 
quires a very  well-drained  soil,  and  the  beds  should  there- 
fore have  a substratum  of  broken  pots.  A south  bank, 
or  very  raised  bed,  are  excellent  situations  for  them/and 
these  places  will  frequently  cause  them  to  stand  the  winter 
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better  than  when  potted  and  placed  in  the  frame.  A dry, 
well-drained  soil  seems  to  be  the  great  desideratum. 


ACANTHACJEjE. 

Exogens.  Elowers  with  bracts,  sometimes  large  and  leafy. 
Calyx  four-  or  five-parted,  or  in  many  pieces.  Corolla  mono- 
petalous,  below  the  ovary,  bearing  three  stamens,  mostly  irregular, 
the  limb  ringent  or  two-lipped  generally.  Stamens  mostly  two, 
sometimes  four.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely  in  fours,  sometimes 
sinuated  or  lobed. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs ; natives  chiefly 
of  the  tropics ; no  properties  of  value. 

ACANTHUS.  (Bear’s-breech.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia.)  Calyx  four-parted,  the 
two  lateral  inner  segments  short,  the  two  outer  long,  with  three 
bracts,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  toothed  and  spiny ; corolla 
labiate,  having  the  orifice  closed  with  hairs;  lower  lip  very 
large,  three-lobed ; anthers  hairy ; stigma  bifid. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  spine,  some  of  the  species  being 
armed  with  strong  prickles.  A.  mollis,  the  soft-leaved  spe- 
cies, is  the  celebrated  Italian  and  Grecian  plant  which  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  from  the 
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attention  of  the  architect  Callimachus  being  drawn  to  a 
basket  filled  with  these  elegant  leaves,  which  drooped  over 
the  edge.  It  is  a plant  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  large, 
handsome  sinuated  leaves  and  beautiful  white  flowers  tinged 
with  purple,  forming  a terminal  spike.  A.  sjoinosus  has  the 
leaves  prickly,  and  A.  niger,  from  Portugal,  has  shining 
leaves.  These  are  the  only  hardy  species ; the  rest  require 
the  greenhouse.  They  look  well,  grown  near  or  among  rock- 
work. 


BIGNONIACEJ3. 

Exogens.  Calyx  divided  or  entire.  Corolla  monopetalous, 
usually  irregular,  four-  or  five-lobed.  Stamens  five,  unequal, 
one  always  sterile,  sometimes  three.  Ovary  seated  in  a disc, 
two-celled.  Leaves  opposite,  very  rarely  alternate,  compound  or 
simple. — Trees,  shrubs,  or  occasionally  herbs,  often  twining  or 
climbing,  natives  of  the  tropics  and  America  ; some  have  dyeing 
properties,  but  the  flowers  are  the  great  attraction. 

ECCBEMOCAEPUS. 

Gen.  Char.  (Didynamia  Angiospennia.)  Corolla  tube-like  and 
monopetalous,  five-lobed;  leaves  compound. 

E.  scaber  (sometimes  called  Calampelis  scabra ) is  now 
become  nearly  hardy,  and  only  requires  its  roots  to  be  pro- 
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tected  in  the  winter  bj  ashes  or  fern  leaves ; it  is  a beautiful 
summer  plant,  its  tubular  flowers,  of  an  orange-scarlet  co- 
lour, being  very  striking,  and  climbing  to  a great  height.  It 
can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will  flower  the  first  season,  but 
better  still  when  older.  The  seeds  are  rather  uncertain  in 
coming  up;  they  require  heat  to  raise  them,  but  bear  plant- 
ing out ; in  August  cuttings  can  be  taken,  and  by  planting 
them  under  a hand-glass,  in  a shady  border,  they  strike 
root,  but  require  to  be  housed  for  the  winter.  It  will  bear 
any  garden  soil,  and  is  one  amongst  our  most  beautiful 
climbers. 


.$  CR  OP  HU  LABIA  CE2E. 

Exogens.  The  flowers  have  the  calyx  inferior,  not  falling  off, 
the  divisions  four  or  five,  often  unequal,  the  upper  being  largest. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  tube  short  or  long,  limb  flat  or  erect, 
nearly  equally  divided  or  bilabiate,  the  upper  of  the  four  stamens 
altogether  deficient  or  sterile,  very  rarely  fertile.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, whorled  or  alternate. — Herbs  and  under-shrubs,  natives  of 
all  parts  of  the  world ; properties  acrid,  bitter;  and  poisonous. 

SCHIZANTHUS. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Bidynamia  Angiospermia.)  Corolla  irregular,  the 
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upper  lip  five-cleft,  lower  three-parted;  two  filaments,  sterile; 
capsule  two-celled. 

Prom  the  Greek  to  cut  and  flower , in  allusion  to  the  nu- 
merous divisions  of  the  petals.  8.  pinnatus  is  an  elegant 
annual,  from  Chili,  with  lilac-blue  flowers  and  finely  cut 
pale  green  leaves ; S.  porrigens  has  a whiter  flower,  and  is 
an  annual  also  from  Chili.  These  species  are  hardy,  but  the 
rest  require  the  greenhouse. 


CALCEOLARIA.  (Slipperwort.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Diandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  four-cleft ; corolla 
irregular  and  inflated  ; stamens  two ; ovary  two-celled  and  four- 
valved. 

Erom  calceolus , a slipper,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
This  genus,  the  species  of  which  are  some  of  them  now  so 
much  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses,  is  a native 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  flowers  are  naturally  yellow,  white, 
or  purple,  but  many  varieties  have  been  formed  which  are 
beautifully  spotted.  The  only  truly  hardy  species  is  an 
annual,  C.  pinnata,  called  the  wing-leaved,  with  straw-co- 
loured flowers ; those  raised  in  the  frame  and  planted  out 
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into  our  garden  beds  are  C.  corymbosa,  rugosa,  Chiloensis, 
an&plantaginea,  yellow-flowered;  purpurea,  WJieeleri , arach - 
noidea,  and  a variety,  purple;  and  diffusa,  whitish-yellow; 
C. floribunda,  with  pale  yellowr  flowers,  is  from  Quito.  C.  Pa - 
vonii,  from  the  Andes,  is  a very  fine  species,  and  will  bear 
bedding  out,  when  it  is  very  attractive  from  its  fine  foliage 
and  large  handsome  blossoms,  “ the  upper  lip  of  which  is 
inflexed,  the  lower  almost  orbicular  and  very  large,  folded 
against  the  upper  lip,  but  not  so  much  as  to  exclude  from 
view  the  deep  blood-coloured  spot  in  the  inside.”  They 
all  require  a good  soil  and  a shady  situation,  the  full  sun 
beng  very  detrimental  to  them.  In  their  native  locality  the 
Andes,  they  are  found  at  a high  elevation,  and  from  this 
cause  they  bear  watering  with  very  cold  water,  which  is 
often  so  injurious  to  other  plants.  They  are  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  strike  readily. 


YEBBASCUM.  (Mullein.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  rotate;  stigma 
obtuse  ; stamens  drooping ; capsule  two-celled. 

The  name  is  an  alteration  of  barbascum,  from  the  beard 
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or  down  with,  which  the  plants  are  covered.  This  handsome 
and  extensive  genus  of  plants  has  several  English  species, 
which  hardly  yield  to  the  foreign  in  beauty.  V.  Thapsus, 
Blattaria,  nigrum,  Lychiitis,  pulverulentum,  etc.,  are  well 
known  for  their  handsome  spikes  of  flowers ; the  latter  is 
often  planted  in  shrubberies,  where  it  bears  a spike  three  or 
four  feet  high,  covered  with  hundreds  of  handsome  yellow 
flowers ; the  leaves  are  powdered  with  white.  V. phlomoides 
is  an  Italian  and  Turkish  species,  its  yellow  flowers  very 
handsome,  and  the  leaves  showy ; sinuatum , from  the  South 
of  Europe,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  waved  in  and  out  at  the 
edges ; ovalifolium,  from  the  Caucasus,  is  a magnificent 
species,  having  a dense  spike  of  large  orange  flowers ; fer- 
rugineum  and  triste  have  brownish  flowers,  but  are  large 
handsome  plants  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant ; 
spectabile  is  a native  of  the  Taurea,  with  a very  large  spike 
of  yellowish-purple  flowers,  of  considerable  size;  V.  monta- 
num  is  a Swiss  species,  with  straw-coloured  flowers;  Chaixi,  a 
Ereuch  plant;  Austriacum,  an  Austrian;  pyramidatum,  orien- 
tal, Caucasian ; and  there  are  very  many  others  with  yellow 
or  straw-coloured  blossoms ; cupreum  has  them  of  a copper- 
colour  ; phoeniceum  (one  of  the  handsomest),  dark  purple ; 
puniceum , pink;  rubiginosum,  red- brown:  all  these  are  Eu- 
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ropean.  A few  require  the  frame,  as  Indicum , from  Nepaul- 
plicatum,  from  Greece fasciculatum  and  jEthiopicum,  from 
Mount  Sinai ; Jiyoserifolium , c/iryserium , and  betonic&foliuwi, 
from  the  Levant,  all  with  yellow  flowers.  They  only  re- 
quire common  culture,  but  prefer  a loamy  soil. 


LINARIA.  (Toadflax.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia.')  Calyx  five-leaved,  with 
the  two  lower  segments  remote;  corolla  spurred,  gaping,  the 
orifice  closed  by  the  prominent  palate ; capsule  ovate,  two-valved, 
opening  at  the  end. 

Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  genus  to  linum,  flax; 
in  English  these  plants  are  called  Toadflax,  and  the  species 
are  L.  Cymbalaria , Elatine , spuria , minor , vulgaris , etc. 
The  European  species  are  numerous.  L.  triphylla  is  a Si- 
cilian species,  with  yellowish-purple  flowers ; L.  triornitho- 
phora , a native  of  Portugal,  is  a very  singular  species ; the 
flowers  are  purplish-red,  with  a yellow  mouth,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  little  birds  seated  on  the  stalk,  three  together; 
this  requires  the  frame,  at  least  the  young  plants.  L.pi- 
losa}  found  on  the  Pyrenees,  is  a procumbent  species,  with 
round  leaves  covered  with  hairs.  L.  bipartita , from  Barbary, 
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is  very  handsome,  with  purple  flowers  ; muliicaulis  and  CJia - 
lepensis,  from  the  Levant,  have  white  flowers ; and  there  are 
more  than  seventy  other  species,  all  hardy  excepting  the 
following  : — rubrifolia , origanifolia , vittosa , scop  aria,  circi- 
nata,  and  reticulata ; these  require  the  protection  of  the 
frame,  and  two  or  three  are  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse. 
A poor  soil  and  open  situation  are  recommended. 


ANTIRRHINUM.  (Snapdragon.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Bidynamia  Angiospermia.)  Calyx  five-leaved; 
corolla  not  spurred,  protuberant  at  the  base : the  upper  lip  two- 
cleft,  reflexed  ; lower  three-cleft,  closed  by  a prominent  palate. 

Erom  the  Geeek  for  similar  and  nose,  from  the  flowers 
bearing  a resemblance  to  the  snout  of  an  animal.  A.  majus 
is  an  English  plant,  growing  on  old  walls ; when  cultivated 
it  produces  handsome  varieties,  having  white,  rose,  or  scarlet 
flowers,  sometimes  two-coloured,  or  double : of  these  the  va- 
riety called  Hendersonii  is  very  splendid,  being  white  with  a 
red  border  to  the  petals.  These  are  grown  in  gardens,  and 
are  very  handsome.  A.  Siculum  is  a Sicilian  plant,  with 
straw-coloured  flowers ; Asarina,  white ; and  tortuosum, 
purple,  from  Italy  and  Spain;  calycinum , latifolium,  and 
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meonanthum , are  also  from  the  South  of  Europe;  glandu- 
losum  is  from  California,  an  annual,  producing  purplish 
flowers  : all  these  are  hardy  but  Asarina,  which  requires 
the  frame.  A poor  soil,  kept  tolerably  dry,  is  the  best  for 
these  plants,  their  native  locality  being  rocks  and  walls; 
they  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  is  the  best 
plan  for  perpetuating  varieties,  the  seeds  generally  only 
producing  the  original  kind. 


COLLINSIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia .)  Calyx  five-leaved ; co- 
rolla tubular,  the  limb  divided  into  four  parts,  two  erect,  and 
two  depressed. 

Named  after  Mr.  Collins  of  Philadelphia.  A pretty  genus 
of  hardy  annuals  from  North  America  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  all  have  purplish  or  violet  flowers ; the  spe- 
cies are  as  follows  : — C.  grandiflora , bicolor,  verna,  sjoarsi- 
Jlora,  heterojghylla,  and  parviflora.  They  flower  from  April 
till  autumn.  The  well-known  species  bicolor  is  a very  useful 
plant,  flowering  early  in  the  summer ; also  multicolor , with 
larger  flowers,  and  long  bracts,  which  are  often  tinged  with 
purple : it  is  a Californian  annual,  and  may  be  sown  in 
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March  and  April.  Rich  loamy  soil  is  said  to  suit  them 
best. 


CHELONE. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia .)  Calyx  five-parted,  with 
two  bracts  ; corolla  gaping,  ventricose,  fifth  filament  shorter  than 
the  others ; capsule  two-celled,  two-valved  ; seeds  numerous, 
with  a membranous  edge ; anthers  having  dense  wool. 

Erom  the  Greek  for  tortoise , the  helmet  of  the  flower 
being  compared  to  the  back  of  a tortoise.  C.  obliqua  and 
Lyoni  are  handsome  plants,  with  purple  and  red  flowers ; 
glabra  with  white,  nemorosa  with  purple  flowers  : natives  of 
North  America.  They  flower  well  in  the  garden  border. 
C.  barbata  will  seldom  perfect  its  seeds  in  this  country,  but 
it  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  root ; it  is  a very  grace- 
ful and  useful  plant  for  the  border,  as  it  will  continue  to 
produce  its  pendent  tubular  flowers  for  two  months  : it 
thrives  best  in  a loamy  soil. 


PENTSTEMON. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia .)  Calyx  five-leaved ; co- 
rolla two-lipped,  ventricose,  fifth  filament  longer  than  the  rest, 
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and  bearded  at  the  upper  end ; capsule  compressed,  two-celled, 
two-valved  ; seeds  numerous,  globose  ; anthers  smooth. 

Erom  the  Greek  io?  five  and  stamen,  there  being  five  sta- 
mens, though  only  four  are  fertile.  Handsome  perennials 
from  Mexico  and  North  America,  many  of  them  thriving 
well  in  our  gardens,  and  bearing  the  winters  when  not  very 
wet : most  of  them  have  light  purple  flowers,  others  scarlet ; 
P.  barbatus  and  centranthifolius  are  of  the  latter  colour. 
P.  digitalis  has  white  flowers,  and  P.  cyanantJius  blue,  of  a 
beautiful  azure  colour,  very  numerous,  and  forming  a com- 
pact spike : this  is  a hardy  species  from  America,  and  forms 
a magnificent  bed  in  our  gardens.  P.  Gordoni,  from  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  is  a very  fine  species;  the  flowers  are 
numerous,  very  large,  and  of  a rich  blue,  the  plant  growing 
about  ten  inches  high.  P.  cordifolius,  from  California,  is  a 
shrubby  species  with  bright  blossoms,  and  nearly  hardy,  but 
injured  by  early  frosts ; it  should  therefore  be  well  covered 
or  taken  in.  P.  Wrightii  is  another  charming  species,  from 
Texas,  which  is  not  yet  hardy,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
become  so,  for  the  rich  rose-coloured  drooping  flowers,  in 
large  panicles,  make  it  a beautiful  plant.  P.  campanuladus , 
cceruleus,  and  albidus  also  require  the  frame  in  winter.  P. 
sjoeciosum  is  a species  with  deep  blue  flowers,  which  forms 
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a beautiful  bed  in  our  gardens ; it  flowers  from.  August  to 
September,  and  is  a biennial,  dying  the  second  year  : it  re- 
quires a tolerably  rich  soil,  and  does  not  bear  much  mois- 
ture. All  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  autumn,  and  they  should  have  a rich  soil. 


MIMULUS.  (Monkey-elower.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia.)  Calyx  like  a prism,  and 
five-toothed ; corolla  gaping,  with  the  upper  lip  folded  back  at  the 
sides ; stigma  thick  ; capsules  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  an  ajpe>  as  the  seed  resembles 
the  face  of  a monkey,  thus  called  Monkey-flowers.  M.  lu- 
teus3  with  yellow  flowers,  is  a well-known  showy  perennial 
in  the  garden  border,  with  several  varieties ; it  is  a native  of 
Chili.  M.  alatus  has  light  purple  flowers ; joarviflorus  has 
small  yellow  flowers,  but  very  handsome  leaves ; ringens  has 
light  purple;  cardinalis  and  roseus  have  red  flowers;  variega - 
tus , white,  yellow,  or  lilac  ; guttatus,  moschatus,  floribundus, 
and  projoinquus,  yellow  flowers.  The  varieties  of  cardinalis 
are  very  ornamental,  and  in  rich  soil  flower  all  the  summer. 
All  the  species  are  better  taken  in  during  the  winter,  when 
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they  require  both  air  and  light,  and  the  leaves  carefully  kept 
from  wet.  They  are  increased  by  laying  a little  earth  on 
the  young  shoots;  they  soon  root,  and  may  be  removed. 
M.  moschatus , the  Musk  plant,  from  South  America,  is  a 
great  favourite,  on  account  of  its  scent  and  pretty  yellow 
flowers ; it  requires  rather  peculiar  management,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  full  sun,  and  requiring  much  water.  It 
can  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  cuttings  from  the  old 
plants,  taken  off  below  a joint  and  placed  in  a pot,  with  a 
glass  over  them  till  they  have  struck : they  will  then  soon 
bear  to  be  planted  out,  but  in  winter  the  frame  is  neces- 
sary; or  should  they  die  down  to  the  roots,  the  pots  should 
be  kept  from  frost,  and  only  watered  if  the  earth  be  very 
dry,  and  they  will  reappear  in  spring.  Even  in  the  open 
air  they  will  frequently  live  the  winter,  dying  down,  and 
not  requiring  protection. 

The  shrubby  kinds  of  Mimulus , natives  of  California,  have 
been  separated  under  the  generic  name  of  Dijolacus ; they 
have  orange  or  scarlet  flowers,  and  should  be  grown  in  sandy 
loam  and  peat. 
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VERONICA.  (Speedwell.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Giandria  Monogynia.)  Elowers  inferior ; corolla 
monopetalous,  irregular,  four-cleft,  flattish,  the  lowest  segment 
the  narrowest ; capsule  two-celled. 

A name  said  to  have  been  altered  from  betonica,  a Celtic 
word  for  botany.  A genus  having  nearly  a hundred  and 
fifty  species,  most  of  them  hardy,  and  very  pretty.  The 
European  species  are  very  numerous,  and  the  flowers  blue, 
on  long  spikes,  as  glabra , elatlor,  longifolia , Clusii,  and 
many  others ; the  English  species  are  of  the  same  colour. 
V.  elegans  is  Italian,  and  the  flowers  rose-colour ; tenella  is 
purple ; micrantha  almost  white ; and pulchella  a rose-white; 
V.  decussata,  a shrub,  is  from  Van  Diemen* s Land,  and  has 
become  quite  hardy.  V.  formosa  is  a very  pretty  shrub,  also 
a native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land ; it  has  long  been  cultivated 
here,  and  now  will  bear  our  winters,  properly  sheltered  : the 
flowers,  of  a bright  blue,  are  numerous,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  shoot.  These  plants  are  increased  by  cuttings,  and 
should  be  planted  in  rich  soil  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and 
greatly  prefer  a shady  situation. 
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BUDDLEA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetrandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  and  corolla  four- 
cleft  ; stamens  situated  at  the  divisions  ; capsules  two-furrowed, 
two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Named  after  Adam  Buddie,  an  English  botanical  autho- 
rity. B.  globosa , the  only  hardy  species,  is  a very  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  from  Chili,  with  orange-coloured, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which  are  very  small,  but  grow  in 
compact  round  heads,  so  as  to  look  like  small  oranges  at  a 
distance ; the  leaves  are  very  large,  pointed,  and  like  those  of 
the  Sage  plant.  It  stands  our  mild  winters  very  well  even 
in  a cold  situation,  but  the  frost  destroys  the  leaves  occa- 
sionally, and  when  the  weather  is  very  severe  it  should  be 
protected.  It  only  requires  common  cultivation,  and  is 
increased  by  cuttings  from  the  young  wood,  placed  under  a 
hand-glass. 


DIGITALIS.  (Eoxglove.) 

Gen.  Char.  {JDidynamia  Angiospermia.)  Calyx  five-parted ; co- 
rolla campanulate,  ventricose,  five-cleft ; capsule  ovate,  two-celled. 

Named  from  digitate , a thimble,  from  the  form  of  the 
flower.  Every  one  is  acquainted  writh  our  handsome  Eox- 
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glove,  D.  purpurea,  and  its  fine  spike  of  reddish-purple 
flowers,  which  are  so  curiously  spotted ; but  few  know  how 
strong  its  medicinal  properties  are,  which,  though  very  valu- 
able in  the  hands  of  medical  men,  cause  death  if  improperly 
administered ; this  property  is  contained  in  the  leaves,  which 
are  considered  the  best  when  the  plant  is  in  flower ; these 
are  dried  and  powdered,  and  are  used  as  sedatives,  etc. 
The  white-flowered  Foxglove,  found  occasionally  in  the 
hedges,  is  a variety.  D.  ocliroleuca , the  great  sulphur-co- 
loured species  of  Europe,  has  the  same  properties,  as  well  as 
laevigata,  { ferruginea,  etc.,  from  Italy  and  Hungary.  D.  leu - 
cophcea  is  a curious  species  found  in  Greece ; the  whitish- 
brown  flowers  having  a broad  lip,  which  is  crescent-shaped, 
and  the  bracts  to  each  flower  are  very  long  and  narrow ; the 
whole  forming  a dense  spike;  D.  tubiflora  has  straw-coloured 
flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  very  long  and  narrow ; D.  ori- 
entals has  white  flowers,  and  is  a Levant  species ; D.  aurea, 
a native  of  Greece,  has  golden  flowers ; Sibirica  is  Siberian, 
and  there  are  many  others,  amounting  to  thirty  hardy  spe- 
cies, and  most  of  them  very  handsome. 

These  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  or  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  are  finer  in  a rich  soil. 
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GERARDIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia^)  Calyx  five-cleft ; co- 
rolla two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  three-parted,  with  lobes  notched 
at  the  end,  the  middle  two-parted ; capsule  three-celled,  splitting. 

Named  after  Gerarde,  the  old  English  botanist.  Hand- 
some plants  from  North  America,  as  the  species  G.  purpurea 
and  tenuifolia,  with  purple  flowers,  and  jlava , quercifolia , 
and  pedicularia , with  yellow.  These  are  hardy  plants,  but 
are  rather  difficult  to  cultivate. 


ALONZOA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Didynamia  Angiospermia .)  Calyx  five-parted ; co- 
rolla subrotate,  inverted  in  position,  five-cleft,  with  the  upper 
segment  largest ; stamens  drooping ; capsule  two-celled. 

Named  after  a Spanish  naturalist.  A.  incisifolia  and 
linearis  are  from  Chili  and  Peru,  and  are  grown  as  annuals 
in  the  open  border ; the  flowers  are  a brilliant  scarlet,  and 
very  attractive.  They  require  a light  rich  soil. 
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Subclass  IY.  EPIGYNOUS  EXOGENS. 

The  stamens  grow  to  the  sides  of  either  calyx  or  corolla,  but 
the  ovary  is  inferior  or  nearly  so  ; the  tube  of  the  calyx  gene- 
rally adhering  to  the  ovary. 

CAMPANULACJEAE. 

Exogens,  with  a superior,  usually  five-lobed  calyx,  not  falling 
off.  Corolla  monopetalous,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx, 
usually  five-lobed,  regular.  Stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx  al- 
ternately with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  inferior.  Style 
simple,  covered  with  collecting  hairs.  Leaves  simple  or  deeply 
divided. — Herbaceous  plants  or  undershrubs,  yielding  a milky 
acrid  juice;  principally  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
the  Cape. 

CAMPANULA.  (Bell-elower.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Tentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  bell-shaped, 
closed  at  the  bottom  with  staminiferous  valves ; stigma  from 
three-  to  five-cleft ; capsules  inferior,  opening  by  lateral  pores. 

Named  from  camp  ana,  a bell,  on  account  of  the  form  of 
the  flower.  A very  extensive  and  showy  genus,  containing 
above  one  hundred  species,  many  of  them  deservedly  great 
favourites  for  the  garden.  There  are  a considerable  number 
of  British  species,  among  which  C.  rotundifolia , patula,  la - 
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tifolla,  Trachelium,  glomerata,  and  hederacea  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  foreign  species  are  so  numerous  that  only  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  can  be  named : — C.  (Sjoecularia) 
Speculum,  from  the  South  of  Europe,  called  Yenus’s  Look- 
ing-glass,— so  named  from  the  corolla  resembling  in  form 
an  ancient  mirror, — is  a pretty  annual,  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  with  purple  or  white  flowers ; C.  persicifolia  has  a 
large  blue  flower,  with  varieties  both  double  and  white ; C. 
pyramidalis  is  a very  showy  species,  from  Carniola,  with  a 
tall  spike  of  pale  blue  flowers,  and  is  much  cultivated  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent : it  is  used  to  ornament  rooms 
and  halls,  as  it  will  continue  in  flower  some  months  and 
produce  many  spikes ; there  is  a variety  with  white  flowers. 
C.  medium  is  the  Canterbury  Bell,  with  blue  or  white 
flowers;  it  is  from  Germany.  C.  versicolor , from  Greece,  is 
very  handome,  with  various-coloured  large  flowers,  the  co- 
rolla flat  and  spreading ; C.  aggregata  has  pale  blue  flowers 
in  a thick  spike,  with  long  wavy  leaves  mixed  with  them ; 
C.  colorata  is  a native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in 
this  country  bears  planting  out  into  thn  border;  it  has 
many  deep-coloured  bell-flowers,  and  though  small  is  very 
ornamental.  C.  Vidalii  is  a native  of  the  Azores;  the 
flowers  are  in  racemes,  large  and  drooping,  quite  campanu- 
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late,  five-angled,  and  pure  white;  the  stamens  are  inserted 
into  a large,  orange-coloured  margin : it  is  said  to  be  hardy, 
and  to  flower  in  August.  C.  [Platy codon)  grandiflorum  is 
the  great-flowered  Campanula  from  Siberia ; C.  ( Wahlen- 
bergia)  Capensis , from  the  Cape,  and  C.  ( IF.)  Kitaibelii,  a 
Hungarian  species,  have  violet  flowers.  C.  coronata  is  a 
beautiful  hardy  species ; the  white  bells  are  surrounded  by  a 
calyx,  which  is  also  white,  but  edged  with  green.  This  ex- 
tensive genus  has  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  several 
genera,  as  Prismalocarpus,  Platycodon , Wahlenbergia , Spe- 
cular ia,  Adenophora)  and  Musschia. 

A light  sandy  soil  in  a sunny  border  suits  these  plants 
best ; the  roots  may  be  parted,  but  the  plants  often  decline 
by  this  method ; seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  in  a 
nursery  bed,  and  planted  out  in  the  autumn. 


LOBBLIACEM. 

Exogens.  The  calyx  superior,  five-lobed,  or  entire.  Corolla 
monopetalous,  irregular,  five-lobed  or  deeply  five-cleft,  inserted 
in  the  calyx.  Stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  calyx  alternately  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  cohering.  Leaves  alternate. 
— Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice,  natives  princi- 
pally of  the  tropics ; properties  dangerous  from  the  acrid  milk. 
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LOBELIA. 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Corolla  with  the  tube 
split  on  one  side,  the  limb  two-lipped,  five-parted ; stigma  two- 
lobed,  sometimes  entire ; capsule  two  or  three-celled,  two-valved 
at  the  end. 

Named  after  M.  Lobel,  a Erencli  botanist.  A very  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  genus,  introduced  from  various  parts  of 
the  world ; the  English  species,  L.  X)ortmannia , or  Water 
Gladiole,  is  found  in  lakes,  showing  its  pretty  scape  of  blue 
flowers  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  hardy  foreign 
species  are  as  follows  : — L.  Kalmii , Nuttallii,  Claytoniana , 
syphilitica,  colorata,  Michauxii,  puberula,  wcApalustris,  from 
North  America;  Chinensis,  from  China;  cinerea,  debilis,  bi- 
color, and  anceps,  from  the  Cape;  Cliffortiana,  from  South 
America;  and  Laurentia  and  tenella,  from  Italy.  The 
following  require  the  frame: — pauciflora,Xalapensis,fulgens, 
splendens,  and  ccelestis,  from  Mexico,  and  cardinalis , from 
Virginia : the  four  last  species,  being  very  beautiful,  are  a 
great  ornament  to  our  borders  when  planted  out;  indeed  no 
garden  should  be  without  them.  A variety  of  the  species 
hybrida  called  “La  belle  Pyramided  is  a splendid  plant. 
L.  speciosa  is  very  showy,  its  purple  petals  rendering  it  a 
pleasing  variety  when  planted  with  the  scarlet  and  crimson 
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species,  with  which  it  looks  remarkably  well.  These  plants 
are  not  difficult  to  rear,  but  require  moisture ; the  soil  that 
suits  them  best  is  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  planted  in  water  they  must  have 
saucers  of  water  to  stand  in ; in  the  latter  case  they  must 
be  removed  to  shelter  for  the  winter,  but  not  if  planted  in 
water.  They  are  all  very  poisonous. 

A genus  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Lobelia  is  named  Clin - 
Ionia,  and  contains  some  beautiful  little  annuals  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  brilliant  but  small  flowers.  The  seeds  must  be 
sown  on  a hotbed,  and  the  young  plants  put  out  in  May, 
or  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April,  in  rich  soil,  and 
watered  whilst  growing. 


VALERIANA  CEJE. 

Exogens.  The  calyx  superior,  the  limb  either  membranous 
or  resembling  feathery  pappus.  Corolla  monopetalous,  tubular, 
inserted  into  the  top  of  the  ovary,  with  from  three  to  six  lobes, 
either  regular  or  irregular.  Stamens  from  one  to  five,  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  Leaves 
entire  or  variously  divided. — Annual  or  perennial  plants,  occa- 
sionally twining  and  aromatic ; natives  of  temperate  climates ; 
properties  tonic,  bitter,  aromatic. 
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VALERIANA.  (Valerian.) 

Gen.  Ckar\  ( Triandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  very  small,  finally 
enlarging  into  a feathery  pappus ; corolla  monopetalous,  five- 
lobed,  regular,  gibbous  at  the  base ; capsule  one-celled. 

Name  of  doubtful  origin.  V.  dioica,  officinalis , and  V. 
(Centranthus)  ruber  are  British  plants,  with  flesh-coloured 
or  red  flowers.  The  European  species  are  very  similar,  but 
have  white,  light -red,  pink,  or  yellow  blossoms,  generally  in 
panicles  or  corymbs ; some  of  them  are  considered  medicinal, 
and  cats  delight  in  the  smell.  The  blush-coloured  species 
are : — tenmfolia,  sambucifolia , cardamines,  trip  ter  is,  montana, 
and  Saliunca ; the  white,  Phu  and  saxatilis ; the  rose-co- 
loured, tuberosa  and  supina ; and  Celtica,  straw-coloured : 
these  are  all  European.  V.  Napus,  from  Mexico,  has  white 
flowers ; also  alliaricefolia,  from  the  Levant ; asarifolia,  red, 
fromCandia;  and  Capensis,  from  the  Cape,  requires  the  frame. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  species  are  suitable  for  rockwork. 


DIPSACACEM 

Exogens,  with  calyx  adherent,  membranous,  resembling  pap- 
pus, surrounded  by  a membranous  and  dry  involucre.  Corolla 
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monopetalous,  tubular,  inserted  into  the  calyx;  limb  oblique, 
four-  or  five-lobed.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla, sometimes  half-sterile.  Anthers  distinct.  Flowers  col- 
lected on  a common  receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  a many- 
leaved involucre.  Leaves  opposite  and  whorled. — Natives  chiefly 
of  Europe ; properties  unimportant. 

SCABIOSA.  (Scabious.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tetrandria  Monogynia.)  Common  calyx  many- 
leaved,— proper,  double  and  pappus-shaped,  variously  split ; re- 
ceptacle chaffy. 

Named  from  scabies , leprosy,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
genus  having  been  supposed  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Almost  all  the  species  of  this  genus  have  the  flowers  in 
compact  heads,  like  our  common  S.  succisa,  or  DeviFs-bit 
Scabious,  so  called  from  the  main  root  decaying,  and  hori- 
zontal shoots  putting  out,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being 
bitten  off;  its  pretty  violet-coloured  heads  of  flowers  are 
very  common  in  our  pastures;  S.  arvensis  is  the  Field 
Scabious ; 8.  atropurgpuvea  is  the  Sweet  Scabious  of  the 
gardens,  and  has  been  so  long  a favourite  there,  that  its 
native  country  is  doubtful,  but  India  is  mentioned  as  most 
probable.  Europe  produces  many  pretty  species,  some 
purple,  others  lilac,  blue,  or  white,  and  even  yellow;  the 
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following  are  a few  of  the  species  : — stellata,  crenata,  acuti- 
Jlora,  setifera , limoniifolia,  and  lucida  ; Caucasica , micran- 
tha , Iselensis,  and  pectinata  are  Asiatic ; prolifer  a and  sim- 
plex are  African.  Some  have  been  divided  from  Scabiosa 
and  called  Cephalaria  j they  seem  to  differ  principally  in 
the  form  of  the  common  calyx,  which  is  more  globose;  a 
few  of  these  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  the  rest  Euro- 
pean and  hardy,  as  C.  alpina , Transylvanica,  centauroides , 
leucantha,  and  Tatarica . Pterocephalus  is  a generic  name 
given  to  others,  as  P.  plumosus3  Vaillanti , and  Lusitanicus , 
with  lilac,  white,  and  red  flowers ; they  are  all  hardy  and 
natives  of  Europe.  Common  garden  soil  suits  them. 


ASTERACEjE. 

Exogens,  with  flowers  collected  in  dense  heads  upon  a common 
receptacle,  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  The  florets  have  the 
calyx  superior,  closely  adhering  to  the  o vary  js  the  limb  either 
wanting,  or  divided  into  bristles,  hairs,  or  feathers,  called  pap- 
pus. Corolla  monopetalous,  superior,  either  strap-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped,  and  four-  or  five-toothed.  Stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  teeth,  the  anthers  cohering  into  a cylinder. 
Leaves  simple,  or  much  divided. — Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
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natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world ; properties  tonic,  bitter,  and 
aromatic. 

GNAPHALIUM.  (Everlasting.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Syngenesia  Superflua.)  Florets  of  the  disc  with 
both  stamens  and  pistils ; of  the  ray,  pistils  only ; receptacle 
naked;  pappus  hairy  or  feathery;  involucre  imbricated;  mar- 
ginal scales  round,  membranous  and  dry,  coloured. 

An  ancient  name.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  called 
Everlastings,  for  the  flowers  will  retain  their  colours  and 
forms  when  dry ; they  are  all  beautiful,  with  woolly  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  bright  shades  of  purple,  pink,  yellow,  etc. 
The  greater  number  are  natives  of  the  Cape  (now  generi- 
cally  called  Helichrysum ),  many  of  which  have  white,  red, 
or  yellow  flowers,  in  heads  or  loose  bunches.  We  have 
several  species  of  true  Gnaphaliums  in  England,  a few  are 
European  and  American.  The  hardy  are  as  follows  \-de- 
currens , polycephalum , luteo-album , and  Pennsylvanicum, 
straw-coloured;  undulatum,  obtusifolium , and  candelabrum, 
white ; coarctatum,  green ; Berteroanum,  stachydifolium, 
rectum , and  cephaloideum,  with  brown-coloured  flowers;  and 
some  others. 
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HELICHBYSUM.  (Yellow  Everlasting.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Syngenesia  Superflua.)  Florets  as  in  Gnaphalium ; 
receptacle  naked ; pappus  hairy  or  feathery ; involucre  imbricated, 
radiated,  ray  coloured. 

From  the  Greek  for  sun  and  gold.  The  genus  Helichry- 
sum  contains  the  common  Yellow  Everlasting,  H.  bractea- 
tum , from  Australia ; H.  bicolor  has  the  petals  tinged  with 
copper- colour ; another  beautiful  species,  lately  introduced 
from  the  Swan  Biver,  H.  macranthum,  has  the  white  petals 
tipped  with  pink.  They  should  be  sown  in  the  open  border 
in  April  in  light  soil,  or  in  February  in  a hotbed. 


XEBANTHEMUM.  (Purple  Everlasting.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Syngenesia  Superflua .)  Florets  as  in  Gnaphalium  ; 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales;  pappus  chaffy  and  bristly;  in- 
volucre imbricated,  radiated,  with  a coloured  ray. 

From  the  Greek  for  dry  and  flower ; as  when  dry  the 
form  and  colour  are  retained  for  years.  X.  annuum  and  in - 
apertum  have  purple  flowers ; the  first  has  several  varieties, 
rose  and  white-flowered ; they  are  natives  of  the  South 
of  Europe;  X.  orientale  is  from  the  Levant,  with  white 
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flowers  : these  are  all  “ Everlastings.”  They  require  a light 
rich  soil,  and  should  be  raised  on  a hotbed,  and  planted 
out  in  May.  Another  genus  of  “Everlasting  flowers”  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Ammobium  alotum , the  flowers  of 
which  have  a yellow  centre  and  white  ray.  It  is  a frame 
plant  from  New  South  Wales,  and  requires  a sandy  soil. 


ASTER.  (Mlchaelmas  Daisy,  China  Aster.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Superflua.)  Elorets  as  in  Gnaphalium ; 
involucre  imbricated,  its  lowermost  scales  spreading ; receptacle 
naked ; florets  of  the  ray  more  than  ten ; pappus  simple. 

This  genus  derives  its  name  from  the  flowers  resembling 
stars  with  rays.  The  plants  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Michaelmas  or  Christmas  Daisies  belong 
to  this  extensive  genus  : amongst  the  most  ornamental  are 
A.  ( Callistephus ) Chinensis , the  China  Aster,  an  annual 
species,  with  dark  purple  flowers,  and  varieties  with  differ- 
ent colours,  single  or  double ; A.puniceus,  from  North  Ame- 
rica, with  purple  flowers;  also  maerophyllus , white ; Novce- 
Anglice , purple  or  red;  and  Tradescanti,  the  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  with  violet  flowers ; Alwartensi-s,  from  the  Caucasus, 
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with  red,  and  many  others.  A.  SiJckimensis  is  a handsome 
species  from  the  alpine  regions  of  Sikkim,  which  flowers 
in  October,  and  enlivens  the  garden  at  that  late  season 
with  its  copious  bright  purple  flowers.  There  are  almost 
a hundred  hardy  species,  of  all  colours  and  shades,  and 
as  they  flower  principally  from  September  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  are  particularly  valuable.  Those  that  come  into 
flower  in  the  spring  belong  to  the  genera  Calimeris  and 
Galatella ; besides  these  there  are  the  genera  Callistephus, 
Heleastrum , Sericocarpus,  Heteropappus,  and  Tripolium , all 
of  which  have  been  separated  from  this  extensive  genus, 
but  the  characters  of  the  plants  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  well-known  Aster. 

The  annuals  are  sown  in  the  spring  on  a hotbed  or  under 
a glass,  and  when  old  enough  are  planted  out ; the  perennials 
are  increased  by  dividing  the  root,  and  should  be  replanted 
in  fresh  earth  every  year. 


SENECIO.  (Groundsel.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Syngenesia  Superjlua.)  Involucre  subcylindrical, 
equal,  scaly  below ; the  scales  withered  at  the  tip ; receptacle 
naked ; pappus  simple. 
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Named  from  the  Latin  senew,  an  old  man,  from  the  white 
hairy  pappus.  An  extensive  genus,  represented  in  England 
by  the  common  Groundsel  and  other  species.  Some  of 
them  were  formerly  known  as  Cinerarias,  but  this  name  is 
now  restricted  to  the  ornamental  greenhouse  plants  which 
are  so  well  known.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy 
kinds  is  S.  elegans , an  annual  from  the  Cape,  with  reddish- 
white  flowers,  which  forms  a very  handsome  bedding  plant, 
for  the  foliage  is  pretty  and  the  growth  very  free  : there 
are  four  varieties,  the  double  red,  the  double  crimson,  the 
double  white,  and  the  double  flesh-coloured,  which  are  shrubs 
in  the  greenhouse.  S.  erosus  is  the  only  other  hardy  species, 
from  the  Cape ; S.  Smithii  is  from  Cape  Horn  ; ampulla, ceus 
from  Texas ; aureus  and  several  others  from  North  America. 
Europe  has  many  species ; cinerarius , with  yellow  flowers, 
and  others.  Asia  also  produces  several  hardy  species.  They 
all  require  fresh  loam  and  leaf-mould,  on  a dry  subsoil. 


BELLIS.  (Daisy.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Superjlua.)  Elorets  as  in  Gnaphalium ; 
involucre  hemispherical,  its  scales  equal;  receptacle  naked,  co- 
nical. 
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Prom  bellus,  pretty, — and  though  it  is  common,,  who  does 
not  consider  the  Daisy  deserving  of  its  name  ? B.  perennis 
is  the  common  species,  the  varieties  of  which  in  the  garden 
are  hortensis,  the  large  double ; fistulosa,  the  double-quilled ; 
and  prolifer  a,  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy.  B.  sylvestris 
is  the  large  white  Portugal  Daisy,  and  B.  annua  the  Daisy 
of  the  South  of  Europe ; hybrida , the  white  Italian ; and  in- 
tegrifolia,  purple-flowered,  from  North  America.  An  annual 
called  the  Swan  Eiver  Daisy  has  been  lately  introduced, 
with  blue  flowers,  and  is  hardy : it  is  called  Brachycome 
iberidifolia.  Daisies  should  be  parted  every  year,  or  even 
both  spring  and  autumn,  and  should  never  remain  more 
than  a year  in  the  same  earth,  or  they  speedily  degenerate ; 
the  soil  most  suitable  to  them  is  “ one  half  loam,  from  pas- 
ture ground,  one  quarter  of  decomposed  stable  manure,  and 
one  quarter  vegetable  manure.”  They  make  a very  hand- 
some bordering  to  beds,  are  useful  on  rockwork,  and  even 
look  remarkably  wrell  in  a basket,  particularly  a mixture  of 
the  large  double,  both  red  and  white. 


DAHLIA. 

Gen.  Char.  {Syngenesia  Superflua)  Florets  as  in  Gnaphalium  ; 
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receptacle  with  chaffy  scales ; pappus  none ; involucre  double, 
outer  many-leaved,  inner  one-leaved,  eight-parted. 

Named  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a Swedish  botanist.  This 
genus,  which  has  become  so  great  a favourite  in  our  gar- 
dens, is  a native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  two  or  three  species 
were  originally  brought,  but  the  varieties  now  are  numerous, 
depending  principally  on  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  D.  super- 
flua , as  a single-flowered  plant,  has  the  purple  ray  fertile,  the 
leaves  shining,  smooth,  and  their  stalks  winged ; the  flower 
becomes  double  in  this  species,  as  well  as  D.frustranea , 
which  in  the  single  state  has  barren  rays,  of  a scarlet  co- 
lour, the  leaves  rough  beneath  and  not  winged.  The  fine 
double  ball-like  flower  of  this  species  now  produced  by  cul- 
tivation forms  a great  contrast  to  the  wild  specimens  in 
their  native  country,  and  the  variety  of  different  colours 
is  very  striking.  Gardeners  now  look  upon  this  genus  as 
divided  into  the  following  distinct  species  : — D.  Cervantem, 
crocata,  and  coccinea , with  scarlet  flowers ; rosea,  rose-co- 
lour ; astranticeflora,  purple ; glabrata , scapigera,  and  Bar- 
keria,  lilac ; and  variabilis,  variable-coloured : they  flower 
from  July  to  November. 

These  useful  and  beautiful  plants  must  have  their  roots 
divided  in  the  spring,  when  the  time  arrives  for  planting 
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out ; or  the  old  roots  may  be  placed  in  a hotbed,  under  a 
frame,  in  February,  and  when  they  have  sent  forth  shoots 
these  may  be  separated,  with  each  a tuber  or  part,  and 
then  potted,  but  still  kept  in  the  frame,  to  be  planted  in 
the  garden  in  May,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  frosts 
set  in  the  following  autumn.  They  require  much  support, 
for  they  are  heavy  plants,  easily  broken  by  wind,  but  they 
may  be  well  pruned  of  the  side  shoots,  which  treatment  also 
makes  the  flowers  much  finer  in  form,  colour,  and  size : the 
perfect  flower  should  be  globular,  the  colour  bright,  and 
when  variegated  the  marks  in  each  petal  should  be  distinct. 
They  thrive  best  in  soil  of  a sandy  nature,  and  in  an  open 
situation,  as  they  are  then  stronger.  In  the  f Floricultural 
Cabinet*  a correspondent  recommends  that  the  roots  should 
in  the  autumn  be  well  covered  with  earth,  to  protect  them 
from  the  early  frosts,  and  when  taken  up  for  the  winter, 
the  earth  should  not  be  shaken  from  them,  but  be  retained 
around  them,  and  dried  in  this  way  they  then  continue 
more  plump  and  sound. 


TAGETES.  (French  and  Aerican  Marygold.) 
Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Superjlua .)  Florets  the  same  as  in 
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Gnaphalium ; receptacle  naked ; pappus  with  five  erect  awns ; 
involucre  simple,  one-leaved,  five-toothed,  tubular;  florets  of 
ray,  five. 

Named  after  Tages,  a Tuscan  divinity,  but  for  what  reason 
is  doubtful.  T.patula  is  the  French,  and  T.  erecta  the  Afri- 
can Mary  gold,  but  they  seem  to  have  both  been  originally 
brought  from  Mexico ; they  are  brilliant  and  beautiful  an- 
nuals, well  known  in  our  gardens,  and  also  much  cultivated 
in  China  and  Japan.  There  are  several  other  American  spe- 
cies, as  T.  corymbosa , with  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  two 
varieties  having  purple  and  yellow  flowers ; tenuifolia,  co- 
ronopifolia,  subvillosa , glandulifero , micrantha,  and  others, 
are  all  annuals  from  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Two  perennial 
species  require  the  frame,  T.  lucida  and florida. 

The  seeds  should  be  raised  on  a hotbed,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  afterwards  transplanted,  or  in  a warm  border 
rather  later. 


ZINNIA. 

Gen.  Char.  (Syngenesia  Superjlua.)  Florets  as  in  Gnaphalium  ; 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales ; pappus  with  two  erect  awns ; invo- 
lucre ovate,  cylindrical,  imbricated  ; florets  of  ray  five,  not  falling 
off,  entire. 
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Named  after  Zinn,  a German  botanist.  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  annuals  of  great  beauty,  and  introduced  into  our 
gardens  with  success.  The  species  are  Z. pauciflora,  yellow- 
flowered  ; multiflora , red ; elegans,  violet ; also  verticillata, 
with  red  flowers  ; and  tenuiflora,  coccinea , and  liybrida , with 
scarlet.  The  handsome  blossoms  are  very  lasting,  and  the 
curious  flower-stalk  is  thicker  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  flower : 
they  are  in  beauty  from  June  to  October,  only  requiring  the 
same  cultivation  as  the  Marygold,  but  preferring  a warm 
situation  and  rich  loam  soil. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM.  (Golden  Elowee.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Syngenesia  Superflua.)  Plorets  as  in  Gnaphalium  ; 
involucre  hemispherical,  imbricated  with  scales,  the  borders  of 
which  are  membranous  ; receptacle  naked ; pappus  none. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  gold  and  flower , from  many  of 
the  blossoms  being  yellow.  C.  Leucanthemum  is  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  of  our  pastures,  and  C.  segetum  of  cornfields.  Europe 
produces  many  species  with  either  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
but  the  plant  so  useful  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses  in 
the  autumn  is  C.  Sinense,  from  China,  which,  seems  to  be 
cherished  there  as  much  as  with  us;  for  Mr.  Eortune  says : 
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— “ The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  Chinese  gardener's  favourite 
flower.  When  in  bloom,  it  is  in  great  request  among  the 
people ; it  is  used  in  the  decoration  of  courtyards,  halls,  and 
temples.  It  is  everybody's  plant,  and  blooms  alike  in  the 
garden  of  the  lowly  Chinese  cottager  and  in  that  of  the  red- 
buttoned  mandarin."  This  species  has  almost  sixty  varieties 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  which  are  principally  known  by 
their  colours,  or  from  the  quilled  or  plain  petals.  The  roots 
should  be  parted  in  the  spring,  and  a south  or  west  aspect 
is  the  best,  where,  trained  against  a wall,  they  have  a good 
effect ; a few  stems  are  sufficient  to  make  a handsome  plant, 
and  in  June  the  top  of  the  leading  shoot  should  be  nipped 
off;  thinning  the  flower-buds  also  increases  the  size  of  the 
rest.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  more  than 
two  years  in  the  same  place,  but  removed,  and  fresh  rich 
earth  supplied  to  them;  they  also  require  manured  water 
occasionally.  There  are  other  species  of  Chrysanthemum 
which  are  only  annuals,  as  coronarium , from  Sicily ; Rox- 
burghii , from  the  East  Indies;  carinatum , from  Barbary; 
and  joumilum , from  the  Cape;  the  two  first  with  yellow, 
pumilum  with  white,  and  the  other  with  whitish-purple 
flowers : other  species  require  the  greenhouse.  Mr.  For- 
tune introduced  the  C.  matricarioides,  or  Cliusan  Daisy, 
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in  1846;  it  has  a white  flower,  and  from  it  have  sprung 
many  varieties,  which  have  been  raised  in  France,  for  here 
they  do  not  perfect  their  seed.  They  are  a dwarf  plant, 
producing  ball-like  flowers,  of  shades  of  red,  lilac,  and 
yellow ; they  grow  well  in  pots,  and  in  the  summer  are 
very  useful  to  plant  out  where  the  border  may  be  deficient. 
The  roots  divide,  and  cuttings  will  also  grow. 


HELIANTHUS.  (Sunflower.) 

Gen.  Cliar.  ( Syngenesia  Frustranea.)  Florets  of  the  disc  fertile, 
of  the  ray  sterile  ; receptacle  with  chaffy  scales,  flat ; pappus  two- 
leaved ; involucre  imbricated,  subsquarrose. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  sun  and  flower , from  their 
golden  rays ; it  is  an  error  that  they  always  turn  to  the  sun, 
though  they  are  influenced  by  it  like  other  flowers.  H.  an- 
nuus  is  the  Sunflower  of  our  gardens,  a large  coarse  plant 
from  South  America,  occasionally  introduced  into  shrub- 
beries, but  too  staring  to  look  well  in  a border ; the  seeds 
are  nutritious,  and  useful  for  feeding  poultry.  IF.  tuberosus 
is  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  : this  name  is  a corruption  of 
girasole}  the  Italian  for  turn  and  sun , and  from  the  roots 
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resembling  in  taste  that  of  the  true  Artichoke ; this  species, 
a native  of  Brazil,  is  now  cultivated  as  a vegetable  in  our 
gardens.  All  the  species  have  yellow  flowers,  and  are  prin- 
cipally natives  of  North  America  and  Mexico.  II.  Indicus 
however  is  an  Egyptian  species.  They  are  all  hardy  but 
H.  jprocumbens,  which  requires  the  frame ; the  rest  will 
grow  in  any  soil  and  situation. 


GAILLAKDIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Frudranea.)  Florets  as  in  Helianthus ; 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales,  hemispherical ; pappus  chaffy,  many- 
leaved; involucre  imbricated,  many-leaved,  flat;  rays  three-parted. 

Named  after  M.  Gaillard,  a French  botanist.  G.  bicolor 
is  a Carolina  perennial,  which  makes  some  show  in  our 
borders,  by  its  profusion  of  orange  flowers  with  a dark 
centre ; pulchella  is  from  Louisiana ; joicta  from  Texas  ; and 
aristata  from  North  America;  splendidissima  is  very  hand- 
some, and  all  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  when  planted  in 
a dry  soil ; the  annuals  should  be  sown  early  in  a hotbed — 
for  they  are  long  in  coming  into  flower — or  a pot  may  be 
turned  over  the  place  to  shelter  them. 
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COREOPSIS. 

Gen.  Char.  (Syngenesia  Fi'ustranea.)  Florets  as  in  Helianthus ; 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales ; pericarps  compressed,  emarginate ; 
pappus  with  two  horns ; involucre  double,  each  many-leaved. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  hug  and  resemblance , as  the' 
seeds  greatly  resemble  small  beetles.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  from  different  parts  of  America,  all  pro- 
ducing yellow  flowrers.  C.  tinctoria  (now  called  Cattiopsis 
tinctoria  by  some  writers  and  gardeners,  the  word  meaning 
‘most  beautifuP)  is  a handsome  border  annual,  from  the 
Missouri.  C.  verticillata  is  another  species  grown  in  our 
gardens ; it  is  shrubby,  with  pinnated  leaves,  the  leaflets 
very  narrow : the  yellow  petals  are  used  in  dyeing  cloth  red 
in  America.  C.  Atkinsoniana  is  a hardy  perennial  from 
North  America,  with  golden  flowers,  having  a rich  dark 
eye  : grows  three  feet  high.  There  are  several  others,  as 
delphiniifolia,  grandiflora , aurea,  etc.,  which  .are  hardy ; the 
young  plants  bear  transplanting,  and  may  be  brought  for- 
ward for  this  purpose  in  the  frame,  early  in  the  season,  to 
be  planted  out. 
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CENTAUREA.  (Corn  Bluebottle  and  Sweet  Sultan.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Syngenesia  Frustranea.)  Florets  as  in  Ilelianthus ; 
involucre  scaly ; receptacle  bristly ; corollas  of  the  ray  funnel- 
shaped,  irregular,  longer  than  those  of  the  disc  ; pappus  simple. 

It  is  said  that  with  one  of  these  plants  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron cured  the  wound  in  his  foot  made  by  Hercules.  There 
are  several  British  plants  of  this  genus  known  as  Knap- 
weeds, but  the  prettiest  is  C.  Cyanus , the  Bluebottle,  which 
is  deservedly  introduced  into  the  garden,  for  the  flower  is  a 
favourite  with  every  one.  C.  ( Amberhoa ) moschata,  a Per- 
sian species,  has  lilac  flowers,  and  is  called  Sweet  Sul- 
tan ; C.  suaveolens  is  the  sweet-scented  yellow  Sultan ; C. 
montana  is  an  Austrian  species,  with  blue  flowers,  very 
similar  to  Cyanus  ; C.  sjolendens , purple,  from  Spain ; and 
C.  Centaurium}  blue-flowered,  from  Italy.  C.  benedida  is 
called  the  Blessed  Thistle,  from  its  supposed  medicinal  vir- 
tues ; it  is  a native  of  Spain.  There  are  above  one  hundred 
and  thirty  hardy  species.  The  following  require  the  frame  : 
— C.  Africana,  s'pinosa , and  ferox.  C.  Crocodylium , a native 
of  the  Levant,  producing  delicate  pink  flowers,  is  worth 
introducing  into  the  border,  but  must  be  raised  on  a hotbed, 
and  planted  out  in  May. 
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CALENDULA.  (Marygold.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Necessaria.)  Florets  of  the  ray  fertile, 
of  the  disc  barren  ; receptacle  naked ; pappus  none ; involucre 
many-leaved,  equal ; pericarps  of  the  disc  membranous. 

Named  from  the  calends  or  first  day  of  each  month,  as 
this  genus  is  found  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year.  The  Ma- 
rygold is  C.  officinalis,  from  the  South  of  Europe,  formerly 
much  used  in  broths  to  colour  them,  or  because  the  flowers 
were  supposed  to  have  comforting  qualities.  There  are  a 
few  species  from  the  Levant,  Persia,  Barbary,  and  the  South 
of  Europe ; they  have  all  orange  or  yellow  flowers,  and  are 
annuals,  except  suffiruticosa,  which  is  a perennial. 


EEIGEBON. 

Gen.  Char.  (Syngenesia  Superjlua.)  Florets  as  in  Gnaphaliurn ; 
of  the  ray  numerous,  very  narrow,  mostly  of  d different  colour 
from  the  disc  ; pappus  simple  ; involucre  imbricated ; receptacle 

naked. 

The  name  means  the  same  as  Senecio.  This  genus  con- 
tains many  hardy  species,  some  of  which  are  introduced  into 
the  garden.  E.  speciosum  is  a showy  species,  with  blue 
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flowers,  from  California;  maximum , a large  species  from 
Mexico,  requires  the  frame : it  has  purple  flowers.  The 
Chinese  species  is  an  annual,  with  white  flowers,  called  Chi- 
nense.  Others  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America. 


SPHENOGYNE. 

Gen.  Char.  (> Sgngenesia  Frustranea.)  Receptacle  with  distinct 
chaffy  scales  ; pappus  simple  ; stigmas  with  a dilated  truncated 
end ; involucre  imbricated,  the  inner  scales,  or  all  of  them,  with 
a dilated  membranous  end. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  wedge  and  female , from  the 
wedge-shaped  stigmas.  Pretty  annuals  from  the  Cape, 
which  only  require  common  soil  and  the  seeds  to  be  sown 
in  March,  April,  or  May. 


PHODANTHE, 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Folygamia  JEqualis.)  Florets  of  the 
disc  and  ray  having  both  stamens  and  pistils ; involucre  white 
and  silvery. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  rose  and  flower , on  account  of 
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the  colour.  R.  Manglesii  is  a beautiful  plant,  producing 
rose-coloured,  star-like  flowers,  which  are  everlasting;  they 
are  generally  found  in  the  greenhouse,  but  they  will  bear 
being  sown  in  February  on  a hotbed,  and  planted  out  into 
the  open  border  about  the  end  of  May,  to  bloom  from  June 
to  August.  The  flowers  may  be  preserved  for  winter  nose- 
gays, in  which  they  form  a striking  object.  If  sown  in 
April,  and  the  young  plants  transplanted  as  they  grow  into 
larger  and  larger  pots,  and  the  buds  repeatedly  pinched  off, 
the  remainder  will  grow  very  large,  and  there  will  be  in 
the  autumn  an  immense  number  of  beautiful  flowers,  which 
succeed  each  other  till  quite  late. 


COTULA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Superjlua.)  Receptacle  nearly  naked ; 
pappus  margined ; florets  of  disc  four-cleft,  of  the  ray  scarcely 
any. 

A diminutive  of  Cota,  a Greek  name  for  a species  of 
Anthemis,  which  this  genus  resembles  in  miniature.  The 
only  one  worthy  of  cultivation  is  C.  aurea,  a curious  little 
annual  plant  having  flowers  like  little  golden  balls  : it  grows 
in  common  garden  soil. 
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DORONICUM.  (Leopard’s  Bane.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Syngenesia  Superflua.)  Scales  of  the  involucre  in 
two  equal  rows,  longer  than  the  disc ; receptacle  naked  ; pericarps 
of  the  disc  crowned  with  a simple  pappus,  those  of  the  ray  with- 
out a pappus. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word.  These  are 
useful  perennial  plants  for  the  border,  as  they  require  no 
care : they  have  showy  yellow  flowers,  as  D.  Tardalianches , 
an  English  plant;  orientale,  from  the  Caucasus;  macro - 
phylUm,  Columns,  and  Austriacum,  natives  of  Europe. 


AGERATUM. 

Gen.  Char.  (< Syngenesia  JEqualis .)  Receptacle  naked;  pappus 
with  five,  somewhat  awned,  chaffy  scales ; involucre  oblong,  in  a 
double  row ; corollas  four-  or  five-parted. 

The  word  means  primitive  and  old  age , because  it  always 
preserves  its  colour.  A.  Mexicanum  has  blue  flowers ; cony- 
zoides  has  them  of  a paler  blue ; they  are  both  very  pretty, 
the  flowers  small,  but  growing  in  bunches  : latifolium  and 
strictum  have  white  flowers;  the  latter  is  from  Nepaul,  the 
others  from  America.  These  annuals  require  a light  soil 
and  warm  border. 
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ARTEMISIA.  (Southernwood.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Syngenesia  Superflua.)  Involucre  ovate  or  rounded, 
imbricated ; receptacle  naked ; florets  of  the  ray  strap-shaped. 

Named  after  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria.  A.  Abrotanum  is  the  Southernwood,  so  much  liked 
for  its  peculiar  smell;  it  is  a European  plant,  and  will 
thrive  anywhere. 


ONAGRACE2E. 

Exogens,  with  sometimes  no  petals,  at  others  many,  but 
generally  only  four,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  the 
latter  being  tubular  and  four-lobed.  Stamens  four  or  eight, 
inserted  into  the  calyx.  Ovary  two-  or  four-celled,  generally 
crowned  by  a disc.  Leaves  simple,  entire  or  toothed. — Herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  regions ; 
properties  trifling. 

OENOTHERA.  (Evening  Primrose.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  tubular,  four-cleft, 
with  deflexed  segments,  falling  off ; petals  four,  inserted  into  the 
calyx ; stigma  four-cleft ; capsule  four-celled, rfour-valved,  inferior; 
seeds  naked,  affixed  to  a four-cornered  central  receptacle. 

Derived  from  the  Greek  for  wine  and  to  hunt,  from  the 
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roots  of  (E . biennis  being  eaten  as  incentives  to  wine- drink- 
ing; this  species  is  known  as  the  Evening  Primrose,  from  the 
colour  and  also  the  circumstance  of  the  dowers  opening  only 
in  the  evening.  This  North  American  plant  is  very  useful 
in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  the  dowering  continuing  for 
a great  length  of  time;  it  begins  to  dower  in  June,  and 
continues  till  the  autumn  to  give  a supply  of  fresh  blossoms 
every  evening.  The  expansion  of  the  dower  may  be  watched, 
for  the  calyx  only  gives  way  to  the  force  the  corolla  exerts 
to  expand  itself,  and  when  the  hooks  at  the  top  of  the 
calyx  have  once  been  overcome,  the  petals  spread  out  almost 
instantly : the  roots  of  this  species  are  eaten,  and  the  plant 
is  sometimes  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  There  are  many 
more  American  species,  nearly  all  with  yellow  dowers : (E. 
grandiflora  is  very  handsome,  also  longijlora , Erummondii , 
and  corymbosa;  (E.  fruticosa,  macrocarpa,  rip  aria,  and  pu- 
mila  have  dark  yellow  blossoms;  (E.  ( Hartmannia ) rosea 
has  pink;  tetraptera , ccespitosa,  acaulis,  speciosa , taraxaci- 
folia , and  some  others,  have  white  dowers;  pallida  has 
desh-coloured  dowers;  and  (E . speciosa  is  perfectly  hardy* 
the  white  dowers  with  a yellow  eye  continue  some  time  in 
succession ; the  leaves  are  covered  with  white  hairs : there 
are  many  others  hardy.  The  following  require  the  frame  : 
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— elata,  Simsiana , spectabilis,  pinnatifida,  mutabilis , ceno- 
theriflora. 

They  prefer  a good  garden  mould ; seeds  should  be  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  the  young  plants  flower  the  following 
year.  Some  of  the  hardy  species  are  of  dwarfish  growth, 
and  adapted  to  form  beds,  which  have  a very  good  effect* 
and  they  are  also  useful  in  the  front  of  beds  as  an  edging, 
for  they  produce  a constant  succession  of  blossoms,  although 
they  are  not  lasting. 


GODETIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  tubular,  four-cleft; 
petals  four,  inserted  into  the  calyx ; stigma  four-cleft ; capsule 
four- celled. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  hardy.  G.  Cavanillesiana 
and  Gay  ana,  from  Chili,  were  formerly  classed  with  the 
(Enollierce;  they  both  have  purple  flowers,  as  well  as  lepida , 
viminea , decumbens, quadr ivulner a ,Lindley ana, purpurea,  and 
Row.anzovii,  from  North  America;  rubicunda  is  red;  vinosa, 
paler;  amcena,  whitish  rose-colour;  grandiflora  and  albes- 
cens, white : they  are  all  annuals.  G.  rubicunda  and  lepida 
may  be  sown  in  September,  the  others  in  March,  in  rather 
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poor  garden  soil,  and  they  should  be  thinned,  or  they  be- 
come weak ; the  young  plants  bear  transplanting. 


CLARKIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  tubular,  in  two  or 
four  lobes ; the  corolla  of  four  petals,  clawed,  and  three-lobed ; 
stamens  four  perfect,  and  four  having  no  pollen ; stigma  divided 
into  four  leaf-like  expansions. 

Named  after  Captain  Clark.  There  are  four  hardy  spe- 
cies of  this  pretty  annual ; C.  pulchella,  with  its  beautiful 
rose-coloured  flowers,  and  the  white  variety;  rhomboidea 
with  purple  : these  are  from  North  America ; elegans  and 
gauroides  are  from  California,  both  with  purple  flowers. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring,  in  rich  loam. 


EPILOBIUM.  (Willow-herb.) 

Gen.  Char.  {Octandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  four-cleft,  tubular; 
petals  four ; capsule  oblong,  inferior ; seeds  many,  downy. 

From  the  Greek  for  upon  and  a pod , as  the  flower  grows 
on  the  top  of  the  pod.  There  are  several  English  species. 
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but  the  most  conspicuous  is  F.  ( Chamaneriori)  angustifolium , 
called  Rose-bay  Willow-herb ; it  is  found  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent, and  is  so  ornamental  a plant  as  to  be  introduced  into 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  its  fine  spike  of  beautiful  pink  or 
reddish  flowers  being  exceedingly  showy.  North  America 
yields  one  or  two  species,  as  roseum , coloratum i,  squamatum , 
and  Americanum ; Europe  has  rosmarinifolium , halimifolium , 
alpestre,  nutans , hypencifolium , etc. ; tomentosum,  from  the 
Levant,  and  cylindricum,  from  Nepaul.  These  plants  re- 
quire no  particular  care. 


EUCHSIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandna  Monogynia.)  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  co- 
loured, falling  off ; petals  four,  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  alternate 
with  its  segments ; nectary  an  eight-furrowed  gland ; stigma 
capitate ; berry  oblong,  obtuse,  four-cornered,  four-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

This  interesting  genus,  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  the 
garden  or  greenhouse,  is  named  after  Euchs,  a German  bo- 
tanist, and  was  first  made  known  to  us  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  ago.  F.  coccinea , the  common  Scarlet  Euchsia, 
was  brought  from  Chili  in  1788;  its  elegant  flowers  proceed 
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singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  latter  are  in  threes ; 
the  young  shoots  flower  freely  from  June  to  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  frosts  kill  them;  but  the  roots  now  bear 
our  climate,  particularly  if  defended  by  a little  litter  or 
ashes,  over  which  earth  should  be  heaped ; some  gardeners 
cut  them  down  at  once,  others  recommend  them  not  to  be 
cut  down  till  spring.  If  it  is  wished  that  the  branches 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  they  must  be  covered  by  matting 
in  severe  weather.  A gardener  writing  in  the  f Floricultural 
Cabinet/  recommends  that  in  the  beginning  of  April  they 
should  be  cut  close  down,  which  causes  them  to  throw  up 
abundance  of  young  shoots,  which,  when  about  a foot  high, 
instead  of  thinning,  he  says,  may  be  laid  down  round  the 
main  stem  into  the  ground,  and  pegged  three  inches  beneath 
the  soil ; these  in  six  weeks  will  be  well  rooted,  and  may 
be  removed  into  a cold  frame,  making  fine  young  plants, 
which  will  flower  the  whole  summer;  five  or  six  shoots 
are  to  be  left  for  the  old  plant,  and  these  look  well  trained 
to  a wall,  for  the  branches  need  not  be  cut  if  the  situation 
is  warm.  F.  gracilis , tenella,  virgata,  discolor , conica}  coc- 
cinea,  thy  mi  folia,  and  microjfhylla  are  all  hardy. 
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GAUKA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Octandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  four-cleft,  tubular; 
petals  four,  ascending  towards  the  upper  side ; nectary  inferior, 
one-seeded. 

Named,  from  their  superb  flowers,  from  the  Greek.  North 
or  South  American  plants,  with  fine  spikes  or  heads  of  rose, 
pink,  yellow,  or  reddish-white  flowers,  resembling  some  of 
the  (Enothera  genus,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
The  hardy  species  are  biennis , angustifolia3  sinuata , tripetala , 
linifolia,  parvfora , and  coccinea  ; the  first  three  have  flesh- 
coloured  flowers ; linifolia , white ; parviflora , pink ; and  the 
last  pale  scarlet  flowers.  G.  mutabilis  and  another  for  a 
have  yellow  flowers,  and  require  the  frame. 


MYRTACEJV' 

Exogens.  Flowers  either  having  no  petals  or  many.  Calyx 
adhering,  four-  or  five-cleft,  sometimes  falling  off  like  a cap,  in 
consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  apex.  Petals  equal  in  number 
to  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  either  twice  as  many  as 
the  petals,  or  numerous.  Filaments  either  all  distinct,  or  in  se- 
veral parcels,  curved  inwards  before  flowering.  Leaves  entire, 
usually  with  transparent  dots  and  a vein  running  parallel  with 
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the  margin. — Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  hot  climates ; properties 
fragrant  and  aromatic. 

MYETUS.  (Myrtle.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx  five-cleft ; petals 
five ; berry  two-  or  three-celled,  many-seeded ; stamens  many  ; 
style  one. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  for  perfume.  The  universal 
favourite,  the  common  Myrtle,  is  the  M.  comm, unis  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  probably  brought  originally  from  India : 
its  bright,  shining,  neat  foliage  and  beautiful  white  flowers 
are  well  known  : it  bears  our  summers  very  well  in  the 
garden,  but  generally  requires  shelter  in  the  winter,  though 
not  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  attains  a great  size, — 
as  much  as  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  in  August  is  covered 
with  the  beautiful  white  flowers  : in  Madeira  the  stems  are 
often  three  feet  in  circumference.  There  are  several  varieties 
as  regards  the  leaves ; the  broad-leaved,  the  narrow-leaved, 
the  orange-leaved,  etc.  Myrtle  wreaths  were  formerly  used 
to  crown  victors;  the  berries,  in  cookery  and  medicine; 
the  buds  are  still  made  useful  in  Tuscany  as  spices,  and  the 
inhabitants  also  prepare  a wine  from  them;  the  perfume 
called  Eau  cV Ange  is  also  distilled  from  them.  There  is 
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another  species  from  the  South  of  Europe  called  M.  Italica, 
the  upright  Italian  Myrtle,  which  has  two  varieties,  striped- 
leaved and  blotched-leaved ; also  M.  Belgica,  mucronata, 
and  batica,  and  Lusitanica  from  Portugal ; M.  tenuifolia 
is  from  New  South  Wales : all  these  require  the  frame. 
In  England  they  require  much  sun,  or  they  do  not  dower 
well : cuttings  root  well  under  a glass,  and  they  will  grow 
in  any  common  soil,  if  loamy.  The  M.  communis  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1597. 


GR  OSS  ULARIA  CEJE* 

Exogens,  with  the  calyx  superior,  four-  or  five-parted,  regular, 
coloured,  imbricated  or  adhering  at  the  edges  when  in  bud.  Pe- 
tals five,  minute,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
five,  inserted  alternately  with  the  petals,  very  short.  Ovary  one- 
celled.  Berry  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  flower,  one-celled, 
the  cell  filled  with  pulp.  Seeds  numerous,  suspended  among 
the  pulp  by  long  thread-like  cords.  Leaves  alternate,  lobed,  often 
with  a membranous  edge  to  the  base  of  the  petioles. — Shrubs, 
either  with  spines  or  none ; natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; fruits  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  ge- 
nerally agreeable. 
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BIBES.  (Gooseberry  and  Currant.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.')  Calyx  five-parted ; petals 
five ; stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx  ; style  two-cleft ; berry 
many-seeded,  inferior. 

The  name  of  an  acid  plant  in  Arabia.  This  genus  yields 
the  well-known  fruits,  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  which  are 
both  natives  of  England.  R.  sylvestre  is  the  wild  Currant, 
and  the  varieties  are  rubrum , the  red,  and  album , the  white, 
etc.  R.  nigrum  is  the  Black  Currant,  which  is  also  a com- 
mon fruit  in  Bussia  and  Siberia,  where  they  make  a wine  of 
the  fruit,  and  also  of  the  leaves.  R.  Grossularia  is  the 
rough  Gooseberry,  and  R.  TJva-crisjoa  the  smooth,  both  na- 
tives of  England.  R.  niveum , a Gooseberry-tree  brought  from 
North-west  America,  has  its  fruit  about  the  size  of  the  Black 
Currant,  and  of  the  same  colour : the  flavour  is  superior  to 
the  common  Gooseberry,  a rich  acid,  and  perfumed.  It 
cannot  be  eaten  uncooked,  on  account  of  its  acidity,  but 
makes  delicious  tarts ; the  flowers  are  white  and  pendulous. 
R.  speciosum  is  called  the  Euschia-flowering  Gooseberry,  as 
the  stamens  project  from  the  scarlet  flowers.  R.  spicatum 
is  an  elegant  shrub;  the  fruit  red.  R.  punctatum  is  an 
evergreen  with  shining  leaves,  the  flowers  golden,  and  the 
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fruit  red  : it  is  a native  of  Chili,  and  requires  some  protec- 
tion, as  that  of  a wall,  to  shelter  it  from  cold  winds.  There 
are  many  others,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
our  gardens  have  been  ornamented  now  for  some  years  with 
what  we  call  the  Elowering  Currant,  R.  triflorum,  which  has 
whitish  blossoms,  and  R.  speciosum  and  sanguineum , crim- 
son; R.  multifiorum  has  drooping  greenish  straw-coloured 
flowers;  R.  aureum  has  bright  yellow,  almost  golden,  and 
has  several  varieties.  There  are  above  fifty  species,  and  they 
all  bear  our  climate ; R.  sanguineum , the  common  Elower- 
ing Currant,  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,  enlivening 
them  with  its  beautiful  pendent  blossoms  so  early  in  the 
year,  has  several  varieties ; amongst  them  albidum  is  one  of 
the  prettiest.  They  all  thrive  very  wTell  in  common  soil, 
but  the  best  where  it  is  moderately  moist ; they  are  easily 
increased  by  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  quite  worthless. 


PHILADRLRHACEjR. 

Exogens.  Calyx  adherent ; limb  not  falling  off,  having  from 
four  to  ten  divisions ; petals  alternate  with  these  divisions,  and 
equal  to  them  in  number.  Stamens  numerous,  arising  in  one 
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or  two  rows  from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Styles  either  distinct, 
or  consolidated  into  one.  Capsule  half-inferior,  with  from  four 
to  ten  cells,  many-seeded.  Leaves  opposite,  toothed,  with  dots 
or  stipules. — Shrubs. 

PHILADELPHIA.  (Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange.) 

G-en.  Char.  ( Icosandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  four-  or  five-parted ; 
petals  four  or  five  ; style  four-cleft ; capsule  half-superior,  four- 
or  five-celled,  many-seeded ; seeds  with  a covering. 

An  ancient  name.  P.  coronarius  is  the  common  Syringa 
of  our  shrubberies ; it  is  not  known  from  whence  it  was 
originally  brought,  probably  from  the  South  of  Europe. 
Its  white  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  very  ornamental  in  the 
gardens  in  May  and  June,  and  smell  like  those  of  the 
orange  : the  leaves  are  said  to  taste  like  fresh  cucumbers. 
There  is  a dwarf  species  called  P.  nanus.  P.  inodorus  is  a 
scentless  species ; P.  grandiflorus  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
rest : these  are  from  Carolina.  P.  hirsutus  has  hairy  leaves ; 
florihundus  many  flowers ; Gordonianus,  ZeyJieri,  verrucosus, 
latifolius,  and  several  others  are  from  North  America;  to- 
wentosus  and  triflorus  are  from  Nepaul : these  are  hardy 
shrubs,  but  Mexicanus , from  Mexico,  requires  the  frame. 
Even  the  hardy  species  require  a sheltered  position,  or  they 
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are  injured  by  the  cold  : any  soil  suits  them,  and  they  can 
be  increased  by  cuttings  or  suckers. 


DECUMABIA. 

Gen.  Char.  (Dodecandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  having  from  eight 
to  twelve  divisions,  superior;  petals  the  same  number;  capsules 
eight-celled,  many-seeded. 

The  parts  of  fructification  are  generally  in  tens,  whence 
the  name.  D.  barbara  and  sarmentosa  are  climbing  plants, 
with  white  flowers  : natives  of  Carolina,  and  both  hardy. 


CAPRIFOLIA  CEJE. 

Exogens.  Calyx  superior,  four-  or  five-cleft,  usually  with  two 
or  more  bracts  at  the  base.  Corolla  superior,  with  one  petal  or 
many,  rotate  or  tubular,  regular  or  irregular.  Stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them. 
Leaves  opposite. — Shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ; properties  fragrant 
and  sudorific. 

SYMPHOBICABPUS.  (Symphoria,  St.  Peter's-wort.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia.')  Calyx  four-toothed ; co- 
rolla trifid,  nearly  equal ; berry  crowned,  four-celled,  four-seeded. 
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The  word  means  fruit  borne  in  clusters.  This  genus  is 
formed  of  small  shrubs  from  North  America.  S.  racemosus 
is  the  Snowberry  St.  Peter's-wort,  often  seen  in  our  shrub- 
beries ; the  small  pink  flowers  are  in  terminal  racemes,  and 
these  are  followed  in  the  autumn  by  the  snow-white  berry, 
which  makes  a very  conspicuous  object  at  that  period.  S. 
vulgaris  is  the  common  St.  PetePs-wort,  with  blush-coloured 
flowers,  and  S.  montanus  has  them  pink ; the  latter  is  from 
Mexico : a loam  and  peat  soil  suits  them  best. 


EIERVILLA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  oblong,  five-cleft ; 
corolla  twice  as  long,  funnel-shaped,  five-cleft,  spreading ; capsule 
oblong,  four-celled,  many-seeded. 

Named  after  Dierville,  a Erench  traveller.  D.  kumilis , 
or  Canadensis,  is  a North  American  shrub  resembling 
Honeysuckle,  with  yellow  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  and 
serrated  leaves ; it  is  hardy.  The  following  are  from  J apan, 
and  require  the  protection  of  the  frame : — D.  grandiflora 
and  floribunda,  rose-colour ; versicolor,  rose  and  white ; and 
Jiortensis  with  white  flowers.  They  bear  any  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  are  increased  easily  by  suckers. 
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CAPRIFOLIUM.  (Honeysuckle.) 

Gen.  Char.  (. Pentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  four-  or  five- 
toothed,  entire ; tube  of  corolla  long,  with  a five-cleft,  regular,  or 
two-lipped  limb ; stamens  the  length  of  the  corolla ; stigma  glo- 
bose ; berry  distinct,  three-celled,  many-seeded. 

The  word  means  goat-leaf ; that  is,  a leaf  which  climbs  as 
a goat.  This  genus  is  the  Honeysuckle,  so  great  a favourite 
in  our  hedges  and  gardens.  The  British  species  is  C.  Eeri- 
clymenum , the  Woodbine,  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. C.  Italicum  is  a European  species, — also  found  in 
England, — and  seeming  to  differ  principally  from  the  other 
species,  in  the  flowers  of  this  being  whorled  and  terminal, 
and  the  upper  leaves  perfoliate,  whereas  in  the  Periclymenum 
the  flowers  are  capitate,  and  the  leaves  all  distinct;  C. 
Etruscum  is  also  Italian.  China  has  several  species,  which 
require  the  frame  in  this  country : — C.  Japonicum  has  red, 
longiflora  and  confusa  both  have  orange  or  straw-coloured 
flowers.  North  America  has  also  several  species — C.  dioi- 
cum,  red ; sempervirens,  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  scarlet ; 
gratum , red ; pubescens  and  flavum , yellow-flowered.  C.  im- 
plexum  is  a native  of  Minorca ; C.  Balearicum,  with  straw- 
coloured  flowers,  is  another  European  species.  The  fragrance 
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and  beauty  of  all  these  plants  are  well  known  and  they  are 
invaluable  in  our  gardens  to  train  over  arbours  or  walls. 
They  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  spring  or  summer,  and 
grow  in  any  common  soil. 


LONICERA.  (Ely  Honeysuckle.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Tentandria  Monogynia.)  Calyx  five-toothed;  co- 
rolla tubular,  five-cleft,  irregular ; berry  inferior,  two-  to  four- 
celled,  many-seeded. 

Named  after  Lonicer,  a German.  These  plants  are  all 
shrubby,  not  climbing  like  the  last;  they  are  called  Ely 
Honeysuckles,  and  particularly  the  species  L . Xylosteum, 
which  is  a native  of  England.  The  Pyrenees  produce  L. 
Vyrenaica,  with  white  flowers;  Switzerland  several,  as  ad- 
pig  ena , ccerulea , and  nigra  ; and  others  are  found  in  Spain 
and  Russia.  L.  ciliata}  oblongifolia,  involncrata , and  vil- 
losa  are  North  American  species ; Asia  sends  us  Pallasii , 
microphylla , Sibirica,  flexuosa,  quadrifolia,  ligustrina,  and 
Tatarica.  They  can  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and 
grow  in  any  common  garden  soil. 
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YIBUENUM.  (Guelder-rose,  Laurestina.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( JPentandria  Trigynia.)  Flowers  superior;  corolla 
five-cleft ; stamens  five ; styles  three ; berry  with  three  seeds. 

Said  to  be  derived  from  mere,  to  tie,  from  the  pliability 
of  the  branches.  V.  Tinus  is  the  beautiful  shrub  we  call 
Laurestina,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  our  gardens  since  1596  : there  are  several  varieties 
of  this  species;  one  has  its  leaves  hairy  underneath  and 
at  the  edge,  another  has  more  slender-shaped  leaves,  and  a 
third  has  them  hairy  on  both  sides,  and  of  a stiff  character. 
V.  lucidum  is  the  shining-leaved  Laurestina  from  Spain; 
these  species  are  all  valuable,  as  they  flower  during  the 
winter  months.  V.  Lantana,  the  Wayfaring  tree,  and  V. 
Ojoulus,  the  Guelder-rose,  are  British  shrubs;  the  latter  is 
a beautiful  plant,  its  large  bunches  of  white  flowers,  leaving 
bright  red  berries,  being  very  ornamental ; a variety  of  this 
species  is  the  Snowball-tree,  the  heads  of  white  flowers 
forming  a complete  balh  There  are  a great  many  North 
American  species,  all  with  white  flowers,  as  V.  nudum,  Ice- 
vigatum,  the  Cassioberry-bush,  Lentago,  squamatum,  goruni- 
folium,  and  several  others.  They  only  require  common  soil, 
and  are  increased  by  cuttings. 
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ABELIA. 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Calyx-tube  oblong,  having 
an  involucre  of  three  small  bracts,  the  limb  of  two,  three,  or 
four  long  red-brown  sepals ; corolla  tubular,  dilated  at  the  base 
into  a blunt  spur ; stamens  four. 

A.  uniflora , from  the  North  of  China,  bears  the  open  air, 
and  is  very  ornamental;  the  corolla  is  white  tinged  with 
pink,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  red-brown  bracts  and 
calyx. 


TBIOSTEUM. 

Gen.  Char.  (Pentandiia  Monogynia).  Flowers  monopetalous, 
superior  ; calyx  five-cleft ; corolla  scarcely  longer,  tubular,  five- 
lobed  ; berry  three-celled,  three-seeded. 

Named  from  the  Greek  for  three  and  bone , from  the  three 
hard  seeds.  These  plants  are  called  Eeverwort  in  America, 
having  the  properties  of  ipecacuanha.  T.  perfoliatum  has 
purple,  and  angustifolium  yellow  flowers ; the  former  has 
the  stem  passing  through  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
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ARALIACEJE. 

Exogens.  Calyx  adherent,  entire  or  toothed.  Petals  two,  five, 
ten,  or  none,  and  falling  off.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  or  twice  as  many.  Ovary  inferior.  Styles  equal  in  number 
to  the  cells.  Stigmas  simple.  Fruit  succulent  or  dry  .“Trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  most  climates ; properties 
stimulant  and  aromatic. 

HEDERA.  (Ivy.) 

Gen.  Char.  ( Pentandria  Monogynia .)  Petals  five,  oblong,  supe- 
rior ; berry  five-seeded,  surrounded  by  the  calyx. 

This  name  has  been  explained  in  many  ways ; the  Celtic 
word  hedra,  cord,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  true  derivation, 
as  the  clinging  branches  of  the  Ivy  have  the  appearance  of 
cords  and  ropes.  H.  Helix  is  the  common  Ivy,  a native  of 
Great  Britain,  and  too  well  known  to  need  description ; it 
has  several  varieties,  as  the  white,  and  yellow  variegated,  the 
yellow-berried,  etc.  H.  Canariensisy  though  a native  of  the 
Canaries,  is  here  called  Irish  Ivy ; a prickly  species,  H.  acu- 
leata , from  TSTepaul,  has  become  half-hardy,  requiring  only 
the  frame  in  winter : there  are  other  species,  but  they  are 
stove  plants.  Ivy  grows  best  in  a deep  light  soil,  and 
only  requires  training  when  the  wall  against  which  it  grows 
is  smooth,  otherwise  it  will  cling  securely. 
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CORNACEM 

Exogens,  with  flowers  in  heads,  umbellate,  or  in  corymbs,  and 
either  with  or  without  an  involucre.  Calyx  four-cleft,  superior. 
Petals  four,  broad  at  the  base,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx* 
Stamens  four,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Leaves  entire  or 
toothed. — Trees  or  shrubs,  seldom  herbs,  natives  of  temperate 
zones ; properties  tonic. 

AUCUBA.  (Variegated  Laurel.) 

Gen.  Char.  (Moncecia  Teirandria.)  Barren  flower — calyx  four- 
toothed ; petals  four ; receptacle  with  a square  hole.  Eertile — 
calyx  four-toothed ; petals  four ; ovary  inferior ; style  one,  short ; 
nut  ovate,  one-celled. 

Aucuba  is  the  Japanese  name  for  the  plant  we  call  Va- 
riegated or  Spotted  Laurel.  A.  Japonica  has  fine  laurel- 
formed  leaves,  mottled  with  yellow,  which  make  it  a hand- 
some plant,  but  the  flowers  are  insignificant ; the  fruit  is  a 
red  drupe,  something  like  a laurel  berry,  but  in  this  country 
it  never  ripens  its  seeds;  though  a native  of  Japan,  it 
otherwise  bears  our  severest  climates  very  well.  It  requires 
no  particular  selection  of  soil  or  situation. 
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Having  now  enumerated  the  principal  plants  introduced 
into  the  garden,  and  described  them  both  to  suit  the  bo- 
tanist and  the  amateur,  it  is  thought  that  a few  pages  de- 
voted to  a monthly  Calendar  of  garden  operations,  will  be 
found  to  add  to  the  utility  of  the  work. 

January. — At  this  early  season  of  the  year  the  flower- 
garden  requires  very  little  attention.  A few  plants  should 
be  protected  from  severe  frosts,  as  Tree  Pseonies,  and  plants 
of  that  character ; beds  of  Tulips,  etc.,  should  be  sheltered 
from  storms  of  heavy  rain  and  hail,  should  they  occur ; 
Dahlias,  if  required  early,  should  now  be  potted,  and  placed 
in  a hotbed  frame.  If  the  frosts  are  not  very  great,  the 
frame  plants  may  have  air  admitted  in  dry  weather,  a small 
supply  of  water  given  to  them,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  all  decaying  leaves  and  mould.  Should  the  nights 
be  very  severe,  the  lights  of  the  frames  should  be  covered 
with  mats  or  litter. 

February. — Much  may  be  done  this  month  to  prepare 
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the  garden  for  its  spring  and  summer  beauty.  The  beds 
should  be  forked,  and  fresh  soil  added  if  required;  turf 
may  be  laid  down,  box  for  edging  planted;  all  kinds  of 
evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  transplanted  or  pruned, 
and  perennial  roots  and  herbaceous  plants  divided  or  re- 
planted. At  the  end  of  the  month  tender  annuals  may  be 
sown,  and  plunged  in  the  hotbed  to  bring  them  forward  for 
early  flowering ; Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Auriculas  must  be 
defended  from  frosts  or  heavy  rains. 

March. — If  the  frosts  of  last  month  have  been  severe, 
and  the  garden  has  been  neglected  in  consequence,  the 
directions  for  that  month  should  be  at  once  attended  to. 
Many  of  the  hardy  annuals  may  now  be  sown  in  patches  or 
beds  as  required ; the  tender  kinds  in  pots,  placing  them  in 
a hotbed  or  frame ; they  will  then  be  ready  to  plant  out  in 
May.  The  garden  should  be  bright  with  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Swreet  Alyssum,  etc. 

April. — Auriculas,  Hyacinths,  Anemones,  Ranunculuses, 
and  Polyanthuses  now  require  care  to  prevent  the  driving 
rain  and  wind  from  injuring  their  flower-buds ; hardy  an- 
nual seeds  may  still  be  sown,  and  the  tender  annuals  sown 
last  month  in  the  hotbeds  may  be  hardened  by  air  being 
admitted  to  them ; all  flowering  plants  should  be  attended 
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to,  their  decaying  leaves  removed,  and  their  flower-stalks 
carefully  tied  to  sticks  with  twisted  bass.  Shoots  of  Pansies 
will  now  strike,  if  planted  in  good  rich  soil  and  shaded  for  a 
few  days ; weeds  begin  to  be  troublesome,  and  they  should 
be  eradicated  at  once.  Hyacinths,  Yiolets,  Double  Prim- 
roses, Wallflowers,  etc.  etc.,  should  now  be  in  full  beauty. 

May. — Hardy  annuals  may  still  be  sown,  and  some  of 
the  half-hardy  may  be  planted  out  towards  the  middle  of 
the  month ; Dahlia  roots  which  have  not  been  forced  may 
now  be  put  into  the  border,  in  a warm  aspect,  and  will 
make  good  plants,  though  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  fine  as 
if  raised  in  a hotbed;  those  that  have  been  so  treated  may 
be  planted  out  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and,  should  the 
season  be  favourable,  frame  plants  may  be  placed  in  the 
beds ; Dahlias,  when  large  enough,  require  to  be  supported_ 
by  a strong  stick. 

June. — If  the  season  has  been  cold,  the  first  week  in 
June  is  considered  the  best  time  for  planting  out  what  are 
termed  bedding  plants,  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias, 
Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Yerbenas,  etc.  The  Boses  will  now 
be  budding,  and  should  be  carefully  examined  and  cleared 
of  grubs,  aphides,  etc. ; cuttings  also  may  be  taken,  insert- 
ing them  in  good  soil  in  a shady  place,  and  covering  with  a 
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hand-glass.  Pinks  and  Carnations  may  have  layers  and 
pipings  taken  from  them  by  the  end  of  the  month ; and  the 
flowers  will  require  carefully  tying  to  sticks  when  they  be- 
come large.  Pansies  may  be  increased  by  taking  from  the 
old  plants  offsets  with  roots,  and  shading  them  when  planted; 
these  will  bloom  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  Seeds  of 
Sweet  William  and  other  hardy  biennials  should  be  sown, 
to  bloom  the  following  season;  hardy  and  half-hardy  an- 
nuals may  still  be  sown,  to  flower  late,  and  those  raised  in 
the  frame  will  now  soon  make  a show.  Bulbs  which  have 
ceased  to  flower,  and  the  leaves  of  which  have  faded,  may 
be  taken  up,  and  dried  by  spreading  them  in  a room; 
Anemones  also  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Guern- 
sey and  Belladonna  Lilies  should  be  planted  for  autumn 
flowering. 

July. — All  tender  annuals  may  now  be  planted  out  in 
cloudy  weather : Carnations  may  still  be  increased,  by 
taking  off  slips  from  old  plants,  planting  them  in  a shady 
situation,  and  watering  frequently  in  dry  weather ; as  soon 
as  they  have  become  rooted  they  appear  healthy  and  strong. 
Pansies  may  again  be  increased  by  slips  from  young  shoots. 
Boses  should  be  budded ; Geraniums  increased  by  cuttings ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  bulbs  taken  up  and  dried.  A few 
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of  the  early  annuals  will  now  have  ripened  their  seeds ; these 
should  be  gathered,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
weeding,  tying  up  flower-stems,  and  cutting  down  such  as 
are  withered.  Industry  in  watering  also  at  this  season  is 
very  essential,  and  the  garden  should  now  be  gay  with 
flowers  of  all  hues. 

August. — Perennial  plants  that  have  done  flowering  may 
now  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  means  of  slips. 
Carnations  may  still  be  layered,  also  Sweet  Williams  early 
in  the  month.  The  Pink  pipings  may  be  planted  out ; also 
autumn-flowering  bulbs.  In  dry  weather  ripe  seeds  should 
be  gathered,  and  due  care  should  be  paid  to  watering  when 
the  weather  is  dry. 

September. — At  the  end  of  this  month  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
and  Crocuses  may  be  planted  for  spring  flowering.  Carna- 
tion layers  and  pipings  should  be  potted,  or  planted  out 
into  the  border  or  into  a bed,  where  they  are  more  easily 
taken  care  of.  To  preserve  the  neat  appearance  of  the  gar- 
den, great  attention  is  required  in  the  usual  work  of  tying 
up,  cutting  off  dead  stalks,  weeding  and  raking  borders. 
Those  who  aim  at  saving  seeds  must  seize  every  opportunity 
of  dry  weather  to  gather  them. 

October. — Biennials  may  now  be  planted  out,  that  they 
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may  strike  root  before  the  frosts  set  in;  they  then  flower 
more  vigorously  than  when  moved  in  the  spring.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  Dahlia  roots  do  not  become  ex- 
posed above  the  ground,  which  they  are  liable  to  do,  by 
rain  washing  off  the  earth ; when  this  is  the  case  frosts  in- 
jure them;  if  a few  inches  deep  of  earth  be  placed  over 
them  they  will  continue  flowering  till  very  late.  Bulbous 
roots,  as  Irises,  Lilies,  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops, 
should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  planted  again  immediately. 
Anemones  should  now  be  put  into  the  ground  for  spring 
flowering,  but  in  case  of  severe  frost  they  require  to  be  co- 
vered with  straw  or  a mat.  The  borders  should  be  cleared  of 
decayed  leaves  and  annuals,  roots  remaining  in  the  ground 
should  be  marked  by  sticks,  and  everything  kept  as  neat  as 
possible. 

November. — The  garden  now  requires  attention  in  pre- 
paring it  for  winter ; all  plants  that  will  not  stand  the  cold 
must  be  taken  in  before  the  frosts  commence,  as  Marvel  of 
Peru,  Commelina,  Dahlia,  Chinese  Primrose,  etc.  Shrubs 
may  be  pruned,  except  those  that  have  already  formed  their 
flowering-buds  for  next  year,  as  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons, 
Tulip  and  Ranunculus  roots  should  be  planted  about  the 
middle  of  the  month ; beds  of  Carnations  mnst  be  protected 
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from  excessive  wet,  and  the  borders  may  be  dug  up  and 
made  rough  for  winter. 

December. — If  the  garden  has  been  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  season  has  been  an  ordinary  one,  there  will  be 
little  to  do  this  month,  except  to  finish  digging,  to  roll  the 
grass  and  walks,  and  to  sweep  up  dead  leaves  ; the  latter 
should  be  collected  and  heaped  up  for  digging  into  the  bor- 
ders. The  frame  plants  must  be  attended  to ; when  the 
weather  is  mild  they  should  have  air,  when  severe  they 
should  be  protected  by  mats. 

These  garden  operations  must  of  course  be  changed  ac- 
cording as  the  season  is  early  or  late,  and  the  weather  dry 
or  wet ; the  young  gardener  will  soon  gain  experience  and 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  best  time  for  the  various  kinds  of 
work  to  be  executed. 

As  very  much  of  the  success  of  a garden  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  soil,  it  is  of  consequence  to  examine  well  the 
nature  of  that  under  cultivation,  and  endeavour  to  alter  it 
accordingly.  If  it  be  sandy,  it  should  be  well  dug,  en- 
riched with  decayed  leaves  and  manure,  and  kept  well 
watered  in  dry  weather.  If  a clay  soil  has  to  be  contended 
with,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  earth  in  the  beds  and 
borders  dug  out  for  a depth  of  two  feet,  and  a layer  of 
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coarse  gravel,  stones,  or  brick  rubbish  laid  down  under  it ; 
this  will  drain  off  the  superabundant  water,  as,  if  suffered  to 
rest  upon  the  clay,  it  is  apt  to  kill  the  plants,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  they  are  in  a dormant  state;  the  roots  in  this 
case  often  becoming  mouldy  in  wet  seasons,  or  less  able  to 
withstand  severe  frosts. 
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